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FOREWORD 


How much has Japan changed since the official termination of the Allied occu- 
` pation on April 28, 1952? Is the process of democratization being undone? How 
much of it will “stick”? Can the economy sustain preparations for self-defense? 
‘And which way is Japan heading in domestic politics and foreign relations? 
Thoughtful individuals may well have these and other questions in mind as they 
read this. volume of seventeen articles written by both Japanese and American 
contributors, 

This volume was not, however, designed simply to answer such litmus-test ques- 
tions. Rather the articles emphasize Japanese domestic development, particularly 
the social and institutional changes modifying or describing the character of Japan 
since recovery of sovereignty. Space limitations have necessitated concentration 
only upon selected phases of these problems and prohibited treatment of cultural 
` changes or even important fields such as local government. Nevertheless, the at- 
tention focused on the major developments within the seventeen areas of Japan’s 
national life offered in this volume will, it is hoped, chart the major, milestones on 
the course Japan has followed in the four and one-half years since April 1952. 

In perusing the combined insights of this volume, the reader may be struck by 
the remarkable stability Japanese political, economic, and social institutions have 
‘displayed throughout the titanic tremors of military defeat, foreign occupation, 
“democratic revolution,” and reassertion of independence in all types of policy de- 
cisions. The same Showa Emperor who’ traveled abroad as a Crown Prince dur- 
ing Japan’s “liberal” period following the first World War and who later in a pe- 
riod of aggression reviewed the imperial troops on their way to war in China and 
Southeast Asia still reigns from his sprawling palace in Tokyo, preserving silence 
on the hotly debated, question of his position in respect to the locus of sovereignty. 
Although the overseas empire is done and the nearest archipelagoes to the north 
and south remain in dispute, Japan proper has escaped the fearful divisions of 
Germany, Korea, and other occupied lands or those subsequently torn by clashing 
ideological armies. The central administration, like the proverbial French bu- 
reaucracy, remains relatively intact, For the most part, political and business in- 
stitutions have retained their similarity to prewar forms, while a number of those 
that had been altered are reverting in varying degrees to former patterns. 

At the same time, the fact that so many contributors note the cry for “revision” 
of occupation reforms, on the one hand, and the challenge to any such “backward 
course,” on the other, indicates that within the fields covered in this volume the 
process of digesting and assimilating the changes wrought by six and one-half years 
of occupation control still continues. Transition seems to be the characteristic not 
anly of political development but of the economy, education, the family, and the 

ull gamut of Japanese life. That so many writers eschewed dogmatic statements 
as to the future course of a nation. with the established culture and the lengthy 
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historical traditions of Japan indicates the forceful impact of the defeat and occu- 
_ pation. Almost every contributor has found it necessary to stress occupation Te- 
forms and policy shifts in order to explain present trends. 

One may note that no one group or class in Japanese society appears to have 
either endorsed or rejected totally the heritages of the occupation. That the vari- 
ous occupation policies brought both advantages and hardships to almost all sec- 
tions of society, though at different times and in different ways, is apparent, as is 
the fact that the benefit of one was often the disadvantage of the other. While no 
foreign occupation has ever been exactly loved by the occupied and many have left 
nothing but hatred behind, the Allied record in Japan, as viewed by the authors of 
this volume, appears destined to rate high in good will in the light of history. 

Finally, one cannot but sense the growing desire among the Japanese people to 
achieve a fuller independence and to assume a greater initiative in international 
affairs. Not only the difficulties encountered in peace treaty negotiations with the 
Russians but also the continued presence of American troops and military bases 
on Japanese soil and restrictions on trade with Communist China impart a certain 
impatience to this desire. As to the steps toward achieving this fuller independ- 
ence, opinion within Japan remains’ divided, though not polarized. Through the 
pages of this volume one can glimpse a vital and dynamic society whose future 
course is not as easy to predict as the hitherto apparent stability of many of its 
institutions would tend to suggest. 

The writing of this volume has been an adventure in binational collaboration 
across the Pacific among nine Japanese, eight Americans, and one American-trained 
British subject. One Japanese wrote his contribution while in the United States 
as a visiting scholar; two Americans and the lone Britisher did their writing on the 
spot in Japan. Most of the Japanese submitted their contributions in their own 
language, giving us in all probability a fuller expression of frank judgments but 
raising problems of accurate rendition into English. This long-distance, bilingual 
collaboration made necessary the plural coeditorship, with one special editor serv- 
ing on the American side of the Pacific and two in Japan. 

The editors like to believe that the nature of this volume suggests both the grow- 
ing body of American “expertise” on Japan and a further advance of Japanese so- 
cial scientists into the international academic arena. Both to a degree are the re- 
sult of the war. The opportunities given by wartime language preparation and 
occupation administrative experience have served to stimulate Far Eastern area 
emphases within the traditional disciplines offered by American universities. A 
growing group of Americans are already sufficiently trained and familiar with the 
Japanese scene to consider it in terms almost equal to those of their intellectual 
colleagues in Japan. Simultaneously, Japanese scholars and* statesmen whose 
training has been supplemented by contact with the high and low among “occupa- 
tionaires” and further travel and study in postwar Europe and America have gained 
a greater facility in international and intercultural communication. If the fruits 
of these developments continue to be shared more and more widely by the edu- 
cated American public, the United States may indeed retain its lead as the best.in- 
formed non-Asian nation on the affairs of present-day Japan. 


FOREWORD : ix 


The special editors would like to thank the Asia Foundation for helping to make 
this international collaboration possible by aiding us in covering the costs of trans- 
lations and in providing modest honoraria for the nongovernmental Japanese con- 
tributors, who in the financial straits and traditional practices of the Japanese 
academic world might otherwise not have been able to contribute of their time and 
talents as freely as the American authors have done. 7 


GEoRGE O. TOTTEN 
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George O. Totten, Ph.D., Medford, Massachusetts, is research associate at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University. He has taught in the Graduate School 
and East Asian Institute of Columbia University, at Yale University, and the University 
of Connecticut. - During the war he served in the Far East as a Japanese language officer 
and after the war in the occupation in Tokyo. The recipient of Rockefeller and Social 
Science Research Council fellowships, he is currently engaged in research on a Ford 
Foundation~supported project, sponsored by the Fletcher School, on Japan’s Social Demo- 
cratic parties.’ He is the author of a forthcoming volume on the prewar Japanese social 
democratic movement and has written articles for professional magazines on the Far East. 

_ Biographical data on Hattie Kawahara Colton appear at the end of her article on “The 
National Diet After Independence”; on Kenneth E. Colton at the end of his article on 
“The Conservative Political Movement.” l 


Constitutional Trends and Developments 


HE birth of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion of 1947 was celebrated as “the 
birth of freedom and peace in Japan.” 
At that time Japan was under Allied 
occupation. The possibility of revising 
the new fundamental law arose when 
Japan acquired independence in April 
1952. On May 16, 1956, a bill to es- 
tablish “a research organ to carry out 
a complete examination of the present 
Constitution of Japan from a new na- 
tional viewpoint” passed the Diet. This 
may mark an important turning point 
“in the life of the nine-year-old Consti- 
tution. 

What are the real political implica- 
tions of the revisionist tendencies since 
independence? In order to evaluate 
them correctly we have to understand 
first of all the fundamental principles 
of the new Constitution in contrast to 


those of the old Constitution of 1890.1. 


Only in this context can we judge the 
significance of the new Constitution and 
understand ‘its ontology. To reach such 
a judgment and understanding is par- 
ticularly important: in Japan, where in 
the past institutions of so-called ad- 
vanced countries have sometimes been 
transplanted without due consideration 
of social and political actualities. 


* Thé author is indebted to Professor Kurt 
Steiner of Stanford University for valuable 
criticisms and suggestions in the preparation 
of this paper. Sole responsibility for what is 
said in it. rests with the author. , 

i The former Constitution, often called the 
Meiji Constitution, promulgated in 1889, be- 
came effective in 1890. The present Constitu- 
tion was promulgated on November 3, 1946, 
-and took effect on May 3, 1947. While it 
was adopted as an amendment of the Meiji 
Constitution, it is usually referred to as the 
“new Constitution,” and this usage has been 
followed in this article. 


By Nosusuicz Uxat * 


PRINCIPLES OF JAPANESE CONSTI- 
TUTIONS: 1890 AND 1947 


The new Constitution differs radically 
from its predecessor in three fundamen- 
tal principles: popular sovereignty, re- 
nunciation of war, and fundamental hu- 
man rights. 


Popular sovereignty 


According to the old Constitution, 
sovereignty was located in the Emperor, 
who succeeded to the right to rule on 
the grounds that he belonged to the 
family which had the inherent right of 
ruling—a right theoretically justified by 
the Shinto belief that the forefathers of 
the imperial family were gods and god- 
desses who created the land and the 
people and declared that this “rich 
country of rice” shall be reigned over 
forever by their descendants. This 
mythical principle, which was solemnly 
declared in the Preamble of the 1890 
Constitution, is now denied. The new 
Constitution of 1947 states in Article 1: 
“The Emperor shall be the symbol of 
the state and of the unity of the peo- 
ple, deriving his position from the will 
of the people with whom resides sover- 
eign power.” ?- 


2In addition, the Preamble proclaims the 
“universal principle of mankind” that “gov- 
ernment is a sacred trust of the people, the 
authority for which is derived from the peo- 
ple, the powers of which are exercised by the 
representatives of the people, and the benefits 
of which are enjoyed by the people.” This is 
in accord with the statement of the Potsdam 
Declaration of the four powers—the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and China, later 
joined by the Soviet Union—which calls for 
removal of “all obstacles to the revival and 
strengthening of democratic tendencies among 
the Japanese people” and the establishment 
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Legally, this is of course a radical 
change. But in political actuality the 
situation is more complex. Even under 
the principle of sovereignty of the Em- 
peror the people could not be entirely 
excluded from participation in the gov- 
ernmental process. There existed, after 
all, a progressively enlarged suffrage 
system, parties, and a Diet elected at 
least in part. ‘Yet even on the institu- 
tional level there were such legal and 
extralegal roadblocks to a real- parlia- 
mentary democracy as the Privy Coun- 
cil, the Lord Privy Seal, the Supreme 
Command, the Elder Statesmen (Genro), 
and, later, the Council of Senior States- 
men (Jushin Kaigi). In addition, the 
principle of kokutai—the national polity 
according to which Japan was to be 
ruled by a sovereign emperor of a dy- 
nasty unbroken for ages eternal, to- 
gether with the ethical ramifications of 
this idea—could always be used to 
thwart effectively any attempt on the 
part of democratic forces to claim a 
stronger place in government. - The 
theory of the Emperor as an organ of 
state, propounded by Dr. Tatsukichi 
Minobe, was once considered heretical 
because of its disguised democratic na- 
ture. 

The 1947 Constitution not only re- 
moved the institutional roadblocks but 
also acknowledged the people’s right to 
participate in matters of government 
without interference by the mythical 





“in accordance with the freely expressed will 
of the Japanese people [of] a peacefully in- 
clined and responsible government.” 

3 Dr. Minobe’s Kenpo Seigi (“Commen- 
taries on the Constitution”) was translated by 
Professor Kenneth Colegrove of Northwestern 
University with the help of Professor Ikuo 
Oyama, then a refugee in the United States, 
but the translation was neither finished nor 
published. On the organ theory ‘see Kazuo 
Kawai, “Sovereignty and Democracy. in the 
Japanese Constitution,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review,' Vol. 49, No. 3 (September 
1955), pp. 663-72, 


theory of a monarchical right given 
by the grace of God.* However, legal 
recognition of a right does not neces-” 
sarily mean that it is actually being 
used to its fullest extent. The Japa- 
nese people now have to learn how to 
utilize their new political rights. The 
new constitutional framework permits 
them to acquire the necessary experi- 
ence, and from this viewpoint, the es-- 
tablishment of a viable democracy de- 
pends on the continued existence of this 
framework. 


Renunciation of war 


Through Article 9 the Constitution of 
1947 occupies a unique position among 
modern national constitutions. In the 
first place, in accordance with the gen- 
eral view at the time of its adoption, Ja- 
pan not only renounces wars of conquest 
or of offensive action against the liberty 
of other peoples, as do the French, 
Italian, and Brazilian Constitutions,’ 
but also wars of self-defense. In the 
second place, Japan also declares that it 
will not maintain any war potential. 

Of course, there are theories in pres- 
ent-day Japan which attempt to justify 
the retention of forces for self-defense— 
not only police but also military forces 
—under the present Constitution by as- 


4 The question whether the new Constitution 
actually altered the national polity (kokutai) 
was discussed at great Jength in both houses 
of the Diet. The occupation insisted that the 
amendment procedures of the former Consti- 
tution be followed in adopting the new one. 
But constitutional lawyers pointed out that 
this could not be done when the two docu- 
ments were contradictory on the basic ques- 
tion of sovereignty. In this situation the 
government’ was forced to take the position 
that the national polity had not been changed. 
The attempts to reconcile this view with Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Constitution were vague and 
unconvincing. 

5 Preambles of the French Constitutions of 
1791 and 1946; Article 11 of the Italian Con- 
stitution of 1947; Article 4 of the Brazilian 
Constitution of 1946, 
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serting that the constitutional interdic- 
tion is directed only against forces for 
aggression. Since the recovery of in- 
dependence, a theory known as the 
“Ashida-Kiyose theory” or “Progressive 
party theory” has been advanced.* Ac- 
cording to this theory, a group of lower 
house members sought to circumvent 
the clear intention of the occupation, as 
shown in the original MacArthur prin- 
ciples of February 1946, that “Japan 
renounces [war] . . . even for. preserv- 
ing its own security.” They were suc- 
cessful in this attempt without arousing 
any objections from occupation officials 
by inserting two skillfully chosen, inno- 
cent-looking phrases into the original 
draft of the constitution. 

Article 9 as adopted reads as follows: 


Aspiring sincerely to an international 
peace based on justice and order, the Japa- 
nese people forever. renounce war as a 
sovereign right of the nation and the 
threat or use of force as means of es 
international disputes. 

In order to accomplish the aim of the 
preceding paragraph, land, sea, and air 
forces, as well as other war potential, will 
never be maintained. The right of belliger- 

_ ency of the state will not be recognized. 


The italicized phrases are those added 
by the Diet members, supposedly with 
farsighted but hidden intention. First, 
according to this theory, the phrase in 
the second paragraph changes the whole 
meaning of the article. The pledge not 
to maintain war potential is now no 
longer absolute, but qualified -by the 
aim mentioned in the first paragraph, 
namely, the renunciation of war as a 


8 Hitoshi Ashida was chairman of the House 
of Representatives Constitution Committee in 
1946 and prime minister in 1948. Ichiro 
Kiyose was defense counsel for former Prime 
‘Minister Tojo, International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East, 1946 to 1948, and is now 


Minister of Education in fhe Hatoyama Cabi- | 


net. .Both held prominent positions within 
the Progressive party (Kaishinto). 


sovereign right.and of the threat or use 
of force as means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. War potential for coun- 
tering aggressive or threatening action 
on the part of other states would be 
excluded from this pledge. 

Second, so this theory continues, the 
Diet group tried to hide their real in- 
tention of making the above interpreta- 
tion possible by adding the high sound- 
ing clause italicized in the first para- 
graph.’ 

Ingenious as it may seem, this new 
type of “conspiracy theory”—-which has 
its counterpart in the United States in 
a theory advanced by Roscoe Conkling 
regarding the Fourteenth Amendment ë 
—hardly suffices to uphold even a his- 
torical interpretation of the article, since 
the mental reservation, if existing, was 
known only to a small group of legis- 
lators whose own statements at the time 
were entirely opposite. 

- The then prime minister, Shigeru 
Yoshida, explaining the draft to the 
House of Representatives Constitution 
Committee on July 4, 1946, opposed 
the idea of distinguishing between wars 
of self-defense and wars of aggression 
and pointed out that most wars in the 
past had been started in the name of 
self-defense. Dr. Ashida, when report- 
ing in his capacity as chairman of the 
same committee to the plenary session 
of the House of Representatives on Au- 
gust 24, 1946, stated that the new Con- 
stitution was the first one in the world 
to abolish armaments and to renounce 
all kinds of war, not merely aggressive 


TFor a more complete description of the 
various interpretations of Article 9, see John 
M. Maki, “Japan’s Rearmament: Progress and 
Problems,” Western Political Quarterly, Vol. 
8, No. 4 (December 1955), pp. 545-68 at pp. 
558 ff. | 

8 Howard J. Graham, “The ‘Conspiracy 
Theory’ of the Fourteenth Amendment,” in 
Selected Essays on Constitutional Law, edited 
by the Association of American Law Schools 
(Chicago, 1938), Book I, pp. 236 ff. 
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wars, as do the French, Italian, and 
Brazilian Constitutions. 


Fundamental human rights 


Under the 1890 Constitution the peo- 
ple, or rather the “subjects” as they 
were called in that document, had no 
fundamental human rights, since what- 
ever rights they were given were guaran- 
teed only within the orbit of the laws 
made by the Emperor with the assist- 
ance of the Diet. The Constitution of 
1947 has a chapter on Fundamental 
Human Rights and because it omits 
the limitation of the former Constitu- 
tion this term is not without justifi- 
cation. - To clarify the constitutionality 
or unconstitutionality of the laws and 
other acts of state, the Supreme Court 
is granted the right of judicial review 
in Article 81. If there is any limitation 
on human rights, it consists in the gen- 
eral admonition in Article 12 that “the 
people shall refrain from any abuse of 
their freedoms and rights and shall al- 
ways be responsible for utilizing them 
for the public. welfare.” Similarly Ar- 
ticle 13, while declaring that “the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness shall be the supreme consideration 
in legislation and in other governmental 
affairs,” couples this statement with the 
proviso “to the extent that this right 
does not interfere with the public wel- 
fare.” 

According to one interpretation, the 
proviso applies only to certain economic 
and social rights such as those of choos- 
ing one’s residence or occupation (Ar- 
ticle 22) or owning property (Article 
29), in which cases the consideration of 
public welfare is specifically mentioned 
in the Constitution. According to the 
other interpretation, the limitation by 

this consideration applies to all human 
` rights. 

As for the substance of the human 
rights, they include not only political 
but also economic and social rights. Of 


particular interest within the Japanese 
context is Article 24, dealing with mar- 
riage and the family. Because the prin- 
ciples enunciated there—marriage based 
only on the mutual consent of both 
sexes, equality of the sexes, and so 
forth—-run counter to traditional ideas, 
conservative Japanese aim at a revision 
of this article among others.” Their ar- 
gument is, in this and in other cases, 
that the Constitution is not in accord 
with the actual national circumstances. 
However, not all Japanese\would agree 
with their picture of these circumstances, 
which is based on an excessively static 
view of Japanese society. , 

While there is yet only one excep- 
tional case in which the Supreme Court 
declared any law or act of state uncon- 
stitutional, there is a fair degree of 
popular political awareness in regard to 
the chapter on human rights, and a re- 
vision is not likely to be achieved with- 
out major repercussions. Thus when 
the intention of revising Article 24 be- 
came known, meetings and demon- 
strations of protest were immediately 
launched by women’s organizations. 


CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION CONSID- 
ERED IN 1948 anp 1949 


In line with the policy of the Far 
Eastern Commission that the Japanese 
Diet be given an opportunity to review 
the Constitution not earlier than one 
year but not later than two years after 
it took effect, a reconsideration of the 
occupation-drafted fundamental law was 
in order in 1948 and 1949. Unofficial 
groups, such as the Tokyo University 
Constitution Study Group—the mem- 
bers of which are the coauthors of the 
authoritative commentaries on the Con- 


9 Regarding the political significance of Ar- 
ticle 24 and of the reform of the Civil Code, 
see Kurt Steiner, “The Revision of the Civil 
Code of Japan: ° Provisions Affecting the 
Family,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 9, No. 
2 (February 1950), pp. 169-84, 
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stitution of Japan —made public a 
detailed study of the problematical 
points of the Constitution and concrete 
proposals for revision. Another group 
of scholars, called the Public Law Study 
Group, also published proposals for re- 
vision." The proposal by the members 
of the former group .contained such 
items as strengthening the guarantees 
of fundamental human rights, as in the 
United States Constitution, by adding a 
phrase like “Congress shall make no law 

. abridging the freedom of... ,” 
and by clearly limiting the application 
` of the public welfare clause to social 
~ and economic rights, or changing terms 
like Daijin (literally “great subject,” 
the traditional term for Minister) into 
Kokumuiin (‘Secretary of State Af- 
fairs”). The latter group proposed, 
for instance, changing the term which 
characterizes the position of the Em- 
peror from “symbol” to “gisho,” a 
newly coined word which is devoid of 
any mythical connotation and which 
means roughly “ceremonial emblem,” 
` and deleting the phrase “in order to ac- 
complish the aim of the preceding para- 
graph” from Article-9, Clause 2, which 
later became a source of heated con- 
troversy aS mentioned above. It will 
be noted that none of these revisions 
implies a deviation from the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

Ironically enough, those who are now 
most vociferous in their desire for con- 
stitutional revision remained silent in 
1948 and 1949. The absence of any 
official demand for reconsideration was 
taken by the Far Eastern Commission 
as evidence that the Japanese people 


10 Chukai Nihon Koku Kenpo (“National 


Constitution of Japan Annotated”), Tokyo, _ 


1948. A revised edition appeared in 1954. 

11 The first-mentioned proposals can be 
found in Hogaku Kyokai Zasshi (“Tokyo 
University Law Review”), Vol. 67, No. 1 
(June 1949); the second proposals are in 
Horitsu Jiho (“Law Times”), Vol. 21, No. 4 
(April 1949). i 


were satisfied with the new Constitu- 
tion, and no further directive on the 
question was issued. 


PosTINDEPENDENCE REVISIONISM 


The independence of Japan since 1952 
has naturally brought forth among some 
of the conservative Japanese politicians 
the desire to cast off all the new clothes 
tailored by the occupation. authorities 
and to don once again the time-old pre- 
war fashions of political conservatism. 

They proclaimed the reasons for their 
desire to revise the Constitution in the 
draft proposal of the Constitution In- 
vestigation Committee of the Liberal 
party (Jiyuto), dated November 5, 1954, 
as follows: : 


1. When the Constitution was made, Ja- 
pan was under the occupation of foreign 
troops; thus the “freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people,” as required by the 
Potsdam Declaration, did not exist. 

2. The original draft was written by a 
few foreigners and imposed in exchange 
for a guarantee of the personal safety of 
the Emperor. 

3. The formal process of revision of the 
Constitution of 1890 was followed, but the 
substance of the revision contradicts this 
procedure. 

“4. Some of the articles are clearly aimed 
at weakening a defeated nation. 

5. Some of the articles have only tran- 
sitory significance and are clearly “extreme 
and unreasonable.” 

6. Some of them actually do not fit the 
national character of Japan. 

7. There are obvious mistakes of phras- 
ing, contradictions and repetitions, and, in 
particular, the whole tone shows the clear 
mark of translation. 


The fact that some pressure was 
exerted on the Japanese government, 
when the original draft constitution was 
handed to its representatives by Gen- 
eral Whitney on February 13, 1946, is 
reported officially and-is thus not open 
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to doubt.1? However, this does not 
necessarily characterize the Constitution 
as entirely alien and unwanted by all 
Japanese. There was, after all, a po- 
litical tendency existing in Japan which 
vaguely was in accord with the aims of 
the occupation in this regard, while the 
Japanese government of the day repre- 
sented another political tendency. Those 
who are now in favor of a revision are 
those who were then reluctant to accept 
` the fundamental principles of the 1947 
Constitution. 


POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Compared with the preindependence 
revisionism, the movement today has en- 
tirely different connotations. The main 
purpose of the present-day revisionists 
is to go back to the “good old days” 
when the conservatives held a virtual 
monopoly of party politics. The gist 
of the proposed plan in this respect 
may be summarized by the following 
three points: (1) to place the Diet over 
the people; (2) to place the cabinet 
over the Diet; (3) to place the Em- 
peror over the cabinet. 


Diet over the people 


This proposal, starting from the pres- 
ent Constitution, would take a step in 
the opposite direction from that of the 
other revisionists already mentioned. It 
would clearly state that laws, based on 
the necessities of general welfare and 
social order, may restrict fundamental 
human rights. This would not exactly 
recreate the situation existing under the 
1890 Constitution, under which all laws 
restricting the citizens’ rights were in- 
trinsically constitutional. Under the 


present proposal only laws which are’ 


necessary for maintaining general wel- 


12 General Headquarters, Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers, Government 
Section, The Political Reorientation of Japan, 
- September 1945 to September 1948 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1949),- Vol. I, p. 102. 


fare and social order could effect such 
a restriction. It could, of course, be 
Said that the citizens’ rights are still 
protected as long as the Supreme Court 
has the power of constitutional review. 
However, ‘it is also necessary to con- 
sider the lack of experience of the Japa- 
nese people in using this judicial guar- 
antee, the record of the Supreme Court 
in this matter up to now, and the 
vagueness of the concept of general wel- 
fare. In this context, the apprehension 
appears justified that the lawmakers 
would in actuality be placed in a po- 
sition above the people, who then could 
enjoy only a freedom restricted to the 
will of the Diet. At the same time, it 
is proposed to strengthen the provisions 
dealing with the duties of the people 
and to add the duty of national de- 
fense, the duty to observe the laws, and 
the duty of loyalty to the state. To 
provide more in terms of duties while 
diminishing rights would impress on the 
people those attitudes which were im- 
plicit in their being called “subjects” 
rather than “citizens” in the old Con- ` 
stitution. 


Cabinet over the Diet 


The relationship, between the cabinet 
and the Diet would be altered, first of 
all, by the adoption of an emergency 
decree system. This would enable the 
cabinet to issue emergency decrees in 
place of Jaw and to spend money with- 
out a Diet-approved budget while the 
Diet is not in session. The tendency to- 
wards the supremacy of executive power 
reached its extreme during the Fascist 
era in some formerly democratic coun- 
tries. The danger in Japan is of a simi- 
lar magnitude. The Meiji Constitution 
contained provisions for emergency de- 
crees and emergency fiscal measures, and 
prewar politics in Japan cannot be un- 
derstood without reference to the abuse 
of these provisions. This abuse tied in 
with traditional attitudes of the Japa- 
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nese bureaucracy, stemming in part 
from the notion of a hierarchical divi- 
sion of the body politic into those who 
govern and those who are to be gov- 
erned. There is little reason to assume 
. that these attitudes have disappeared 
or, in fact, that they are not behind the 
present proposals. 

A lack of clarity in the present Con- 
stitution (Articles 7 and 69) permitted 
the creation of a precedent allowing the 
cabinet. to dissolve the Diet at any time 
regardless of whether or not there has 
been a no-confidence vote. It is now 
proposed to state this power clearly 
in the Constitution. In addition, the 
cabinet would be given the power to 
‘suspend the Diet, although the formal 
power of suspension would be put into 
the hands of the Emperor, as in the 
Meiji Constitution. This change would 
return Japan to the prewar situation 
when the exercise of the suspénsion 


and dissolution powers always hung as 


a sword of Damocles over the head of 
the Diet. 


Emperor over the cabinet 


This three-layer formula would not 
be complete without putting the Em- 
peror at the apex. As in prewar days 
the Emperor would of course not really 
rule. Rather the elevation of his posi- 
tion would have a twofold purpose: it 
would recreate or strengthen the Em- 
peror myth, and it would permit con- 
servative cabinets to utilize this myth, 
as they have done in the past, to per- 
petuate their political power. 

It is proposed to change the position 
of the Emperor from “symbol” to “head 
of the state” (Article 1). At present, 
all acts of the Emperor in matters of 
state require the “advice and approval 
of the cabinet” (Article 3). The re- 
visionists want to eliminate the word 
“approval.” The Japanese word for 
“advice” used in the present Constitu- 
tion—jogen—would be replaced by an- 


other word—shkingen—which implies the 
offering of an opinion to a superior and 
which has definite feudal connotations. 
Together these two changes would in- 
dicate a reversal of the roles of the Em- 
peror and the cabinet. In the same 
category of subtle change is the pro- 
posed replacement of-the colorless term 


““attestation”-in Article 7 by the word 


“award” in regard, for instance, to the 
appointments of various high officials, 
including ambassadors. The Emperor 
would also ratify treaties, rather than 
merely attesting a ratification by the 
cabinet. 


Other proposals 


Aside from these three important 
points the proposal would add a chap- 
ter on national security and defense to 
the Constitution. Interestingly enough 
the renunciation of war would not be 
eliminated but only relegated to the 
Preamble. The Constitution would also 
state clearly that the renunciation ap- 
plies only to wars of aggression. The 
creation of armed forces “compatible 
with the strength of the nation” would 
be ‘provided for. 


EVALUATION OF PROPOSALS 
FOR REVISION 


It would go beyond the scope of this 
article to discuss all the provisions of 
the Liberal party’s proposal. Some are 
mere clarifications of present provisions 
and some, in fact, show greater circum- 
spection or caution than others. But 
there is clearly an essential difference 
between the two sets of proposals for 
revision: those of 1948 and 1949 aimed 
at strengthening the:democratic char- 
acter of the Constitution; those of 1954 
aim at weakening it. In large measure 
this difference may be explained in 
terms of the conservative predilection 
of those who advance the latter pro- 
posals, since Japanese conservatives 
have hardly been known for their dedi- 
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cation to democracy as defined or prac- 
ticed in the West. 

In this connection the “depurge” of 
prewar politicians should be mentioned. 
Conservative politicians and bureaucrats 
who had escaped the purge were quite 
willing, when given a chance, to “de- 
purge” their former colleagues.. It is 
noteworthy that the chance’ occurred 
before the occupation ended. The shift 
in occupation attitude was based on the 
unstable international situation which 
culminated in the tragedy of the Ko- 
rean War in 1950. And here we are 
led to the other reason for the tend- 
ency of the postindependence proposals, 
which we find outside the domestic 
realm. 


The dilemma: strong and/or demo- 
cratic? 

Some occupation measures were clearly 
aimed at eliminating Japan as a strong 
military power; others were aimed at 
Japan’s democratization, possibly under 

` the assumption that a democratic Japan 
would be a peaceful Japan. However, 
in the view of some Japanese even meas- 
ures ostensibly aimed at democratiza- 
tion tend to weaken Japan. In the 
present international constellation the 
need is for a strong Japan. The idea 
of strengthening Japan by undoing the 
democratization measures and by a re- 
turn to a status quo ante easily sug- 
gested itself to Japanese conservatives. 

The dilemma of the present situa- 
tion is evident. On the one hand it is 
necessary to get rid of all those ele- 
ments which made Japan strong but 
aggressive in the past. On the other 
hand, the newly born democracy should 
be strong enough to defend itself, if it 
is to survive. Can it be made strong 
enough only by destroying its own 
character as a democracy? 

Logically the defense of democracy is 
meaningless if there is no democracy 
left to defend. It could be objected 


that the building up of a democracy is 
only possible if Japan stays free. If 
Japan were: to disappear behind the 
Iron Curtain through conquest by a 
Communist power, that chance would 
be lost. This would be a telling argu- 
ment, if one agrees that the external 
threat is of primary importance at the 
moment. However, the opponents of 
the proposed revision do not believe it 
to be so. They see the primary threat 
to democracy arising from internal 
forces. To them the logical order is 
therefore to build up democracy first .of 
all. In this sense they find that all at- 
tempts to revive the old constitutional 
concepts should be carefully guarded 
against. Then, too, many do not con- 
sider it a foregone conclusion that a 
democratic Japan cannot also become 
a strong Japan. ; 

At any rate the attempts to revise the 
Constitution do not represent a Japa- 
nese consensus. In 1954 a National 
League for the Defense of the Consti- 
tution was founded under the chairman- 
ship of Tetsu Katayama, a moderate ‘ 
Socialist, who in 1947, was Japan’s first - 
Christian prime minister. This League 
embraces a wide segment of non-Com- 
munist progressive opinion. Immedi- 
ately after the occupation the conserva- 
tive revisionists were reluctant to push 
the revision, because they did not feel 
sure of the majority.in the plebiscite 
which is one requirement for constitu- 
tional amendment. At present such an. 
amendment is not possible because the 


revisionists have less than the required ` 


two-thirds majority in both houses of 
the Diet.** 


13 To overcome this difficulty, a revision of 
the election law for the lower house which 
would decrease the electoral chances of the 
Opposition, the Social Democratic party of 
Japan (Nihon Shakaito), is being proposed. 
On this, see Robert E. Ward, “The Constitu- 
tion and Current Japanese Politics,” Far East- 
ern Survey, Vol. 25, No. 4 (April 1956), pp. 
49-58. pes 
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FUTURE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Whether the conservative proposals 
for revision will materialize in the near 
future or not rests solely on the atti- 
tude of the Japanese people. The 
chances for a revision of the Constitu- 
tion in line with the conservative pro- 
posals should not be underestimated. 


Notwithstanding the increasing tend- 


ency toward urbanization, the over- 


- whelming majority of the voters are 


still suffering under the thralldom of 
the premodern: status hierarchy of a 
rural society, where independence of 
decision on the part of the voters is 
hardly expected and where apathy to- 
ward questions of political importance 
prevails. This situation accounts for 
the predominantly conservative atmos- 
phere of. present-day Japan,** but 


14 See my article “Japanese Election Results 
Reconsidered,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 26, No. 2 
(June 1953), pp. 139-45; also Robert E. 
Ward, “The Socio-Political Role of the Buraku 
(Hamlet) in Japan,” American Political Sci- 


. whether it justifies a return to the past 


remains highly problematical. 

One can hardly discuss the ques- 
tion without considering the function of 
a constitution. Communist countries 
claim that their constitutions are sim- 
ply mirrors of political and social re- 
ality. Democratic constitutions, how- 
ever, come into being as an ideal scheme 
for the political activities of the people 
and their representatives. The scheme 
is democratic’ when it gives an equal 
chance to all political views, conserva- 
tive or progressive, to achieve preva- 
lence. No constitution which either 
thwarts or imposes social change can 
be democratic.’ 

In the sense that the present Consti- 
tution does neither, but permits peace- 
ful social change, politicians who re- 
main loyal to the fundamental philoso- 
phy of democratic government have the 
task of maintaining it as an ideal 
scheme for the future of Japan. 


ence Review, Vol. 45, No. 4 (December 1951), 
pp. 1025-40. : 
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The Cabinet, Administrative Organization, and 
the Bureaucracy 


By Krvoaxr Tsuji 


INCE the Peace Treaty came into 

effect in 1952, changes have ap- 
_ peared in the executive branch of the 
Japanese government. The transfer of 
power from the Yoshida Cabinet to the 
Hatoyama Cabinet in 1954 symbolizes 
some of these changes. 

As a result of the 1949 general elec- 
tions, the Yoshida Cabinet, which held 
power through the last half of the oc- 
cupation period, became the strongest 
cabinet in Japanese history since the 
Meiji era. Backed by the Democratic 
Liberal party (Minshu Jiyuto), which 
won an absolute majority of 264 out of 
466 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, its program was certain of sup- 
port in the lower house. Differing from 
the separation-of-powers principle in the 
United States, the parliamentary system 
adopted in the 1947 Constitution makes 
a cabinet responsible to the Diett A 
cabinet supported by a political party 
with an absolute majority in the Diet, 
therefore, is all-powerful in deciding ad- 
ministrative policy. 


THE CaBINET—-CONSTITUTIONAL 
STATUS 


Throughout the history of forty-one 
cabinets formed under the old Consti- 
tution adopted in 1890, only three were 


individual cabinet ministers. 


supported by absolute majority parties. 


in the House of, Representatives: the 
Hara Cabinet (1918-21), the Hama- 
guchi Cabinet (1929-31), and the Inu- 
kai Cabinet (1931-32). Under the 


1The particular articles involved are Arti- 
cles 41, 60, 63, and 66-69. For an explana- 
tion of this principle see Toshiyoshi Miyazawa, 
Nihon Koku Kenpo (“The Japan National 
Constitution”), 2 vols. Tokyo, 1955. 
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Meiji Constitution, however, the Em- 
peror appointed each cabinet, and each 
minister was individually responsible to 
him for administrative affairs under his 
jurisdiction. The cabinet thus had no 
collective responsibility. Together with 
the House of Representatives, various 
other legal and extralegal forces, such 
as the Privy Council, the House of 
Peers, the military commands, civilian 
ultranationalists, and powerful bureau- 
crats had great direct influence upon 
Even a 
cabinet supported by an absolute lower 
house majority found it difficult to se- 
cure unity in deciding administrative 
policy on its own responsibility -or 
within its competence. Twenty-one of 
the forty-one prewar cabinets fell from 
power as a result of division of opinion 
in cabinet meetings. Not without sig- 
nificance is the fact that the three prime 
ministers backed by an absolute ma- 
jority party were assassinated. The po- 
sition of the prime minister under the 
Meiji Constitution was far weaker than 
that of the President of the United 
States, who wields strong power over 
his cabinet. 

To correct this weakness, new pro- 
visions governing the formation and 
functions of a cabinet were inserted in 
the present Constitution? First, the 
prime minister is nominated by the 
Diet. Secondly, a majority of the cabi- 
net members. must be members of the 
Diet. Thirdly, a cabinet assumes col- 
lective responsibility as one body for 
all administrative affairs. Fourthly, the 
prime minister has the right to dis- 


2 Articles 66, 67, 68. 
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charge members of his cabinet at will. 
The leader of a majority party who. 
wields tight party control can form a 
strong cabinet which can take a firm 
attitude in formulating administrative 
policy. 


YOSHIDA CABINET 


Displaying a leadership almost abso- 


lute, Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida 
succeeded in maintaining solid unity in 
his cabinet for several reasons besides 
the powers accorded by the Constitu- 
-tion. In the first place, he was a man 
of stubborn individuality whom no party 
man dared oppose. Moreover, during 
the occupation period, he had the strong 


support of SCAP (Supreme Commander 


for the Allied Powers), both in carry- 
ing out the Dodge deflation plan of 
1949-50 and in co-operating with United 
Nations forces in the Korean War. Fur- 
ther, as a’ result of the purge of war- 
time leaders, the Diet was filled with 
“new faces” who exerted little influence 
upon the political world. Yoshida be- 
came so powerful that his cabinets 
formed after 1949 came to be called 
“one-man cabinets.” 

With the conclusion of the Peace 
Treaty in September 1951, the Yoshida 
Cabinet, considered a’ symbol of occu- 
pation administration, gradually began 
losing its former firm control over policy 
and, inevitably, party. Three reasons 
may be suggested for this development. 


Return of wartime leaders 


The first reason was the change of 
political leaders. The depurging of war- 
time leaders begun in 1950 paved the 
way for their return to political life. 
Inevitably there developed a keen strug- 
. gle for party control in the majority 
Liberal party (Jiyuto) between the 
postwar faction led by Prime Minister 
Yoshida and the prewar faction center- 
ing about a reinstated Ichiro Hatoyama. 
To maintain his leadership Prime Mih- 


ister Yoshida dissolved the Diet in Au- 
gust 1952 in a surprise move.’ In 


-the October 1952 elections, the Liberal 


party was reduced from 285 seats to 
238, while as many as 140 former war- 
time leaders, nearly one-third the mem- 
bers of the Diet, were elected. The 
number of Yoshida’s supporters de- 
creased in proportion to the number of 
revived politicians. In March 1953 a 
vote of no confidence against the Prime 
Minister passed the lower house with 
even some Liberal party support. The 
subsequent April elections reduced Lib- 
eral strength to 199, indicating the 
trend toward further weakening of ad- 
ministrative power. 


Unpopular policies 


A second reason for the decline of 
Yoshida’s power lay in the rise of a 
general protest against his policies. At 
first, bitter criticism was directed against 
his economic policy. The cease-fire on 
the Korean front had Jed to the disap- 
pearance of a wartime boom based on 
United States special-procurement pur- 
chases. As a result, a depression set- 
tled over factories, especially small- and 
medium-sized subcontract enterprises. 
As the government continued its defla- 
tion policy, small and medium entre- 
preneurs began to show their dissatis- 
faction with a government they had 
formerly supported. i 

There was also cutting criticism of 


the Cabinet’s public peace policy. With 


the conclusion of the Peace Treaty, a 
combination of conservative politicians, 


former soldiers, and leading financiers 


began advocating a revision of the Con- 


3 The Diet was dissolved by means of Ar- 
ticle 7 of the Constitution, and gave rise to 
considerable public criticism because it avoided 
use of Article 69, which provides that dissolu- 
tion follows a no-confidence vote in the cabi- 
net. See below, Kakiwa Gokijo, “The Ju- 
dicial System of New Japan,” under the 
heading “Jurisdiction of the Courts,” for an 
account of the Tomabechi case on this issue. 
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stitution and a program of rearmament 
which invited opposition from the in- 
telligentsia, trade unions, and house- 
wives. To maintain order, the Yoshida 
Cabinet placed curbs on freedom of 
thought, education, and the labor move- 
ment.* Those steps led to resistance 
and protests, since they gave the peo- 
ple an impression that they threatened 
a revival of meddlesome bureaucratic 
control. 

Foreign policy also became a target 
of criticism. After independence, there 
was a reaction against Yoshida’s foreign 
policy, which was labeled “one-sidedly 
pro-American,” partly because he was 
in power during the latter part of the 
occupation. The depurged conservative 
politicians also showed their antipathy 
to it, claiming that Japan’s weakness 
was due to American occupation policies. 
The Socialists and leftist forces, who 
were dissatisfied with the contents of 
the Peace Treaty and the Security 
Treaty, attacked the Yoshida Cabinet. 
The H-bomb test in the Bikini atoll in 
. March 1954, which sprinkled radioac- 
tive ashes over Japan and for a time 
practically paralyzed a part of Japan’s 
fishing industry, produced a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the Yoshida regime. 
Despite such damage, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Katsuo Okazaki, was 
so thoughtless as to declare on the floor 
of the Diet that the government would 
continue to co-operate with the United 
States on H-bomb tests. Consequently, 
national feeling grew even worse. 


Corruption 


A third reason for the loss of the 
Yoshida Cabinet’s former position was 
that toward the end of 1953 and the 
beginning of 1954 a number of scandals 
came to light. The Yoshida Cabinet, 


4These laws included the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Prevention Law, July 1952; revision 
of the education laws, May 1954; and re- 
vision of the Police Law, June 1954. 


ruption. 


as is not unusual with a long-lived ad- 
ministration, was not immune to cor- 
Among others, a “shipbuild- 
ing scandal” allegedly disclosed the fact 
that the Liberal party had asked steam- 
ship companies to contribute political 
funds in return for government sub- 
sidies; and a number of government 
officials, Diet members from the Lib- 
eral party, and businessmen were ar- - 
rested. The secretary-general* of the 
party escaped arrest only by the inter- 
vention of the Minister of Justice on 
orders from the Prime Minister. Many 
arrested eventually were acquitted on 
grounds of insufficient evidence. 

These events gave rise tothe people’s 
distrust of the government and led to 
the fall of the Yoshida Cabinet in De- 
cember 1954 and the crushing defeat of 
the Liberal party in the February 1955 
elections. 


APPEARANCE OF THE HATOYAMA 
CABINET 


_ On December 10, 1954, the Hatoyama 
Cabinet replaced the Yoshida regime. In 
contrast with Shigeru Yoshida, who is’ 
aristocratic and secretive and a man of 
strong individuality, the new prime min- 
ister, Ichiro Hatoyama, is of weak char- 
acter, compromising, extremely frank, 
and often so democratic as to speak di- 
rectly to the people in “fireside chats.” 

The majority of the people welcomed 
the advent of Hatoyama, however, and 
a “Hatoyama boom” gained currency. 
Promising three major policies—devel- 
opment of friendly relations with both 
the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion, revision of the Constitution, and 
revision of laws enacted during the 
occupation—the Hatoyama government 
went into the February 1955 elections - 
with high hopes, but won only 185 
seats, not even a majority in the lower 
house. The total number of votes 
gathered by all the conservative parties 
was less than two-thirds, the Diet 
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strength necessary for revision of the 
Constitution. Moreover, the Liberals 
opposed the Hatoyama government in 
the Diet, even joining forces with the 
Socialists. Under these circumstances, 
the Hatoyama government could not 
display strong leadership in steering 
proceedings in the Diet. 

In October 1955 the two Socialist par- 
ties merged into a single party, the So- 
cial Democratic party of Japan (Nihon 
Shakaito), an occurrence which prodded 
the conservatives to bury their differ- 
ences and unite for the purpose of 
checking possible Socialist advance and 
stabilizing the conservative regime. The 
new Liberal Democratic party (Jiyu 
Minshuto) had 299 seats in the House 
of Representatives in contrast to the 
Socialists’ 154. Backed by this ma- 
jority, the Hatoyama Cabinet seemed 
basically stable, but Prime Minister 
Hatoyama, himself no more than a 
puppet resting on a balance of power 
of many forces in the new party, could 
not co-ordinate the factional groups in 
the party. Consequently, he has con- 
tinually suffered from conflicts of opin- 
ion among members of his cabinet, 
whether on foreign policy, compilation 
of the budget, or administrative organi- 
zation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


Besides these political realities, the 
Hatoyama government, as well as other 
postwar cabinets, inherited an executive 
personnel with traditions deeply rooted 
in the past. The most conspicuous 
characteristic of the Japanese adminis- 
trative organization has been its deep- 
rooted “departmentalism.” This condi- 
tion stemmed from the fact that under 
the Meiji Constitution a minister as the 
head of a ministry bore separate re- 
sponsibility to the Emperor. In addi- 
tion, because of the low position of the 
Diet and because almost all legislation 


was government sponsored, administra- 
tive officials &&gost always drafted and 
prepared the bills, thus enhancing their 
position as policy makers. For exam- 
ple, in the period from 1890 to 1920, 
of 3,126 bills introduced into the Im- 
perial Diet, 2,856 were “government 
bills,” and only 270 were initiated by 
members of the Diet itself. Besides, 
since the status and tenure of adminis- 
trative officials were protected, they 
could cope successfully with political 
parties and the Diet. Sometimes they 
had even more influence than either the 
Diet or the political, parties. Finally, 
the Diet had no control over the estab- 
lishment and reorganization of adminis- 
trative agencies; the Meiji Contitution 
provided that these changes should take 
place by executive order, not by law. 
Despite the enactment of many post- 
war laws,5 administrative officials have 
held fast to departmentalism in their 
respective ministries: their traditional 
influence is still alive. The occupation, 
which adopted a formula of indirect 
rule rather than direct military govern- 
ment, fostered this tendency, for SCAP 
turned to the bureaucracy for execution 
of its policies. It is acknowledged that 
the method of indirect rule helped the 
trend toward democracy and checked 
friction that might have developed even 
more than it did between the occupa- 
tion authority and the Japanese peo- 
ple. But as far as the bureaucracy was 
concerned, no ministry was democratic 
enough to subject itself to control by the 
cabinet, and each sought self-preserva- 
tion through the authority entrusted to 
it by SCAP. More important, whereas 
the zaibatsu and the military structure 
were dissolved, the bureaucratic ma- 
chinery was preserved. Within SCAP, 


5For example, the various administrative 
organization laws, particularly that of 1949; 
the Cabinet Law of 1947; and the National 
Public Service Law of 1947 and as amended 
in 1948, 1949, and subsequent years. 
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too, there were many conflicts over ad- 
ministrative policy. All of these served 
to préserve the departmentalism tradi- 
tional in Japanese government.® 


CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


The departmentalism of each min- 
istry made it impossible for succeeding 
cabinets to reform administrative or- 
ganization. Before the Peace Treaty, 
the Yoshida Cabinet attempted to im- 
prove the mammoth administrative or- 
ganization that had swollen as an in- 
evitable consequence of strict and ex- 
tensive control over economic and social 
life during the war and postwar pe- 
riods. The Hatoyama Cabinet also un- 
dertook such a program. These efforts 
ended in failure. 
honored saying that “administrative re- 
organization always proves fatal to a 
cabinet” reflects the real situation. 

In 1951, the Government Ordinance 
Advisory Committee, a brain trust 
formed by Prime Minister Yoshida, 
submitted a plan for reform, to adapt 
the administrative organization to the 
needs of an indépendent state, but be- 
cause of interministry rivalry the plan 
was pigeonholed. Again in 1955, the 
Hatoyama Cabinet took up administra- 
tive reorganization as one of its major 
policies and ordered the Administrative 
Council to draw up a concrete plan. 
In February 1956, the Council sub- 
mitted a report which proposed the 
creation of a top-management agency, 
the establishment of a cabinet minis- 
ters’ committee on the budget, the crea- 
tion of an independent board of trade, 
the re-establishment of a Home Min- 
istry by combining the Local Autonomy 


6 Kiyoaki Tsuji and Yoshisato Oka (Eds.), 
“Leadership in the Postwar Government,” 
The Annuals [sic] of the Japanese Political 
Science Association (Tokyo, 1953), pp. 29-53, 
especially pp. 42-44 (in Japanese). 


Certainly the time- 


Board and the Construction Ministry, 
and the abolition of the National Per- 
sonnel Authority. Opposed by many 
Diet members from the Liberal Demo- 
cratic party and bureaucrats, the wa- 
tered-down plan finally framed by the 
Hatoyama government in late March 
1956 called only for abolition of the 
National Personne! Authority, establish- 
ment of a Home Ministry and a cabi- 
net ministers’ committee on the budget, 
and an increase in the number of par- 
liamentary vice-ministers. 

The present administrative organiza- 
tion consists of twelve ministries and 
two independent agencies, the National 
Personnel Authority:and the Board of 
Audit. The twelve ministries are the 
Prime Minister’s Office and the Minis- 
tries of Justice, Foreign Affairs, Finance, 
Education, Health and Welfare, Agri- 
culture and Forestry, International 
Trade and Industry, Transportation, 
Postal Services, Labor, and Construc- 
tion. Attached to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office are the Procurement Board, 
the Administrative Control Board, the 
Local Autonomy Board, the Defense 
Board, and the Economic Planning 
Board. Other administrative commis- 
sions are also attached to the various 
ministries, without, however, having 
quite the same autonomy as the inde- 
pendent regulatory commissions in the 
United States. ‘ 

In addition to the administrative 
agencies noted above, there are three 
“public corporations”: the Japanese Na- 
tional Railways, the Japan Monopoly 
Corporation, and the Nippon Telegraph 
and Telephone Public Corporation. 
Aside from those employed in the three 
public corporations, as of May 1956 
there were employed in the twelve min- 
istries, plus the two independent agen- 
cies and the five boards attached to the 
Prime Minister’s Office, a total of ap- 
proximately 654,500 persons. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ORGANIZATION 


Four important changes in adminis- 
trative organization have taken place in 
the postindependence period. 


Defense Board 


Not least among the four has been 
the emergence of the Defense Board. 
Replacing the National Safety Board 
on July 1, 1954, it is now one of the 
largest administrative agencies, admin- 
istered by a director-general who is 
also a Minister of State Without Port- 
folio. In charge of the Defense Force 
. itself is the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

modeled on the United States pattern, 
which as the top agency for formulat- 


ing defense plans is composed of a. 


Chairman in uniform and the three 
Chiefs of Staff of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Since 1955, the Board has 
begun employing as “advisers” to the 
director-general more than a dozen 
former generals and admirals who were 
active in the Pacific War. Before this, 
many former soldiers had also been 
taken into service. Naturally, sharp 
criticism has been voiced that not only 
is the principle of civilian supremacy 
provided for in the Constitution endan- 
gered but also there threatens the re- 
vival of vigorous departmental conflict 
between civil and ex-military officers 
and likewise -between Army and Navy 
groups.” 


National Personnel Authority 


A second major change concerns the 
reduction of the staff of the National 
Personnel Authority. This office was 
established in 1949 according to a SCAP 
directive, to democratize the privileged 
bureaucratic system, introduce scientific 
personnel administration, unify person- 
nel management, check evils caused ‘by 

7Cf£. Japan Times (Tokyo), July 31, 1956, 
p. 4. f 


the spoils system, and put a job classifi- 
cation system into operation. Resist- 
ance to these changes came from top 
bureaucrats who wished to preserve their 
status and from public officials’ unions 
fearful of a possible freeze in working 
conditions. Under the guise of improv- 
ing the system initiated under SCAP, 
the Hatoyama Cabinet reduced the per- 
sonnel of the Authority in March 1956 
and hopes to abolish its status as an in- 
dependent agency by placing it under 
the Prime Minister’s Office as a small 
personnel committee merely to judge 
complaints about state examinations. 


Police system 


The reform of the police system con- 
stitutes another important postinde- 
pendence change. In 1947, a letter 
from General MacArthur to Tetsu 
Katayama, then prime minister, sug- 
gested the democratization of the police 
who had played an active role in build- 
ing militarism in Japan and had long 
violated personal dignity and freedom 
of thought. As a result, the old police 
system was revised with the establish- 
ment of the Public Safety Board system 
and the separation of local autonomous 
police from the national police system. 
A 1954 revision of the law deprived the 
Board of its purely administrative char- 
acter by appointing a Minister of State’ 
as its head. Secondly, another 1954 re- 
vision weakened the local autonomy of 
the police system and accelerated a 
trend toward centralization by abolish- 
ing the local autonomous police of cities, 
towns, and villages and by limiting the 
top officials of the retained prefectural 
autonomous police to bureaucrats in ac- 
tive service? The amendment of the 

8 Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers, Political Reorientation of Japan (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1950), Vol. 2, pp. 703-6. 

9 When this amendment was being pushed 


to a vote, a melee occurred in the lower 
house as a result of the Socialists’ drastic ob- 
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police law may help to lighten the finan- 
cial burden on a local governmental 
unit, but it may also spur the recent 
tendency toward centralization. 


Local government 


A fourth change in government ad- 
ministrative organization relates to the 
practice of local government. The Lo- 
cal Autonomy Act of May 1946 made 
Japanese local bodies adopt an au- 
_tonomy system on the British and 
American pattern. Released from the 
strict control of the Home Ministry, 
prefectures, cities, towns, and villages 
came to have far more autonomy, and 
the citizens were accorded rights of di- 
rect election, recall, initiative, and refer- 
endum in matters of local government. 

In fact, however, since top bureau- 
crats of the dissolved Home Ministry 
and other central government offices 
frequently occupied the chief positions 
in local autonomous bodies, their course 
of action was governed by the central 
government. Also administrative affairs 
entrusted to local bodies for execu- 
tion by central government agencies 
amounted to 80 per cent of all the work 
handled by local government units. Of 
967.7 billion yen spent by all local gov- 
ernmental units in 1955, 50.7 billion 
_ yen represented “red ink” finance. Lo- 
cal units in the red that year numbered 


39 prefectures, 368 cities, and 1,885 


towns and villages, _ 

As compensation for contributing to 
meet these deficits, ministries at the na- 
tional level are pressing for greater con- 
trol over local affairs in their respec- 
tive fields. Already central government 
agencies, especially the Local Autonomy 
Board, are exerting strong pressure 
through the allocation of subsidies and 


structionist tactics. Because of the procedures 
adopted by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in directing the business of the 
chamber, not a few scholars doubt the legality 
of the amendment subsequently passed. 


by influencing personnel changes and 
recruitment. The trend toward cen- 
tralization is also indicated by the re- 
inforcement of central control over edu- 
cation by abolishing local elective boards 
of education in 1956. The conservatives 
also desire to return to the former prac- 
tice of having governors of prefectures 
appointed by the central government, 
thereby abolishing the present system of 
popular election. At present, both pub- 
lic opinion and local governments are 
opposed to such a policy of central con- 
trol,?° 


CHARACTERISTICS OF JAPANESE 
BUREAUCRACY 


A conspicuous characteristic of gov- 
ernment in the twentieth century is the 
increased function of bureaucracy. As 
has been pointed out by Max Weber, 
Carl Friedrich, Paul Appleby, and 
others, democracy in the present day 
cannot be maintained without depend- 
ence on a bureaucratic system. This 
world-wide tendency is apparent, like- 
wise, in Japan. The bureaucratization 
and centralization noted above may be 
said to reflect such a tendency. 

In nations with a long democratic his- 
tory, this new bureaucracy must take 
the form of “responsible bureaucracy,” 
many political scientists contend.” But 
generally speaking, the experience of the 
Japanese people with democracy has 
been brief and incomplete. In the 
Meiji era, a strict hierarchy with the 
Emperor at its apex was dominant in 
government, and bureaucrats, who con- 
sidered themselves the embodiment of 
the Emperor’s authority, assumed a 
privileged superior air towards the com- 

10This problem was discussed by Kurt 
Steiner in a paper entitled “The Japanese 
Prefecture: A Pivot of Centralization,” read 
and distributed at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Political Science Association held in 
Washington, D. C., September 6-8, 1956. 

11 Tae Annats, Vol, 292 (March 1954), 
passim. 


a 
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mon people: The lamentable attitude 
of “reverence for the government and 
disdain for the people” penetrated into 
every nook and corner of Japanese so- 
- ciety, and bureaucratism was as domi- 
nant in this country as in Prussia in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies.?” 

An important cause of this feeling is 
easily understood when it is recalled 
that, in the early days of the Meiji gov- 
ernment, former samurai comprised 80 
per cent of the officials in all central ad- 
ministrative organs. In a written opin- 
ion handed to the government in 1887, 
Tateki Tani, former Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, stated: 


In looking into the actual circumstances in 
which prefectural and sub-prefectural offi- 
cials and the police are treating the people, 
they act as if they were suppressing the 
people of conquered clans ... and they 
regard the people as their slaves.18 


This statement gives an idea of the 
state of the bureaucracy at that time. 
Under the Meiji Constitution, only gov- 
ernment officials, regardless of their 
actual merits, were granted honors, such 
as court rank, and orders of merit. In 
addition, they had many material per- 
quisites, owing, as Max Weber says, to 
“the traditional custom of thinking of 
public office as private property.” From 
these circumstances came the bulk of 

12 Kiyoaki Tsuji, Nihon Kanryosei no 
Kenkyu (“Studies on Japanese. Bureaucracy”) 


(Tokyo, 1952), passim, 
18 Quoted zbid., p. 186. 


-corruption.** 


Indeed bureaucracy in 
Japan offered a minority a special “re- 
served seat” in society. 

Japanese bureaucracy, which grew up 
in this environment, has been demo- 


_cratized to some extent by the new 


Constitution. But its former privileges 
are now being sought again by those 
leaders who advocate curtailment of 
democratic institutions and revision of 
the Constitution. Even more danger- 
ous to Japanese democracy is the fact 
that the bureaucracy peculiar to Japan 
is reviving along with the inevitable ex- 
pansion of governmental administration 
that characterizes world society today. 

-Let me give here an interesting epi- 
sode recounted by Walter Bagehot. A 
practical joker, seeing a discharged’ vet- 
eran carrying home his dinner, suddenly 
called out “Attention!” Instantly the 
man brought his hands to his sides 
while his mutton and potatoes dropped 
to the gutter. The drill gone through 
so often had become imbedded in the 
man’s nervous structure. 

In order to carry through the demo- 
cratization of administration in Japan, 
it is necessary for the people not to 
lose the degree of democracy now in 
their grasp the moment a shout of “ 
dependence” is heard. The return of 
wartime leaders in both politics and 
administration, however, is increasing 
the danger of that loss. 


14 Cf. Kiyoaki Tsuji, “Oshoku to Kanryosei” 
(“Scandals and the Bureaucratic System”), 
Horitsu Jiho (“Law Review”), May 1955. 
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The National Diet After Independence* 


By HATTE KAWAHARA COLTON 


F all Asian countries, Japan has 

had the longest parliamentary 
record. From its beginning in 1890 to 
the end of World War II, parliamen- 
tarism provided a curtain behind which 
legal and extralegal forces besides the 
Imperial Diet wielded effective power. 
The objectives of SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers) were to 
provide a system of government that 
would guarantee popular control. The 
new Constitution of 1947 established a 
National Diet designated as the “high- 
est organ of state power,” and local 
autonomy, including the popular elec- 
tion of local governmental officials from 
the prefecture to the village. At the 
national level, the Diet controlled the 
cabinet by selecting the prime minis- 
ter and by its power to topple a gov- 
ernment. Alllegislation, including the 
budget, and treaties required Diet ap- 
proval. 

The political milieu within which the 
elected bodies were to function was 
freed from past controls. The elector- 
ate was expanded by extending the 
franchise to women and lowering the 
minimum voting age to twenty. By 
1955, with the natural increase in popu- 
lation of voting age, there were over 
48.2 million registered voters for the 
House of Representatives elections, 
compared with a little over 14 million 
in 1937, the last prewar normal elec- 
tion. Pressure or interest groups, such 
as labor unions, which in prewar Japan 
‘had had a disproportionately smaller 
share of influence, were favored -by 
postwar reforms, and _ business-indus- 
trial groups cut down in strength. Po- 


* Part of this study was made possible by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation, 1952-54. 
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litical parties, allowed to organize freely 
and to compete for public support and 
to take control of the government, 
mushroomed in 1946 to well above three 
hundred, of which only thirteen could 
be called national parties. By 1955, 
the, National Diet had the makings of a 
two-party system with a cluster of minor 
parties ideologically grouped around the 
two. 


Tue Diet RECORD 


Independence came to Japan in April 
1952, in the midst of the thirteenth 
Diet session under the new Constitu- 
tion, when the Yoshida government 
commanded 285 out of 466 seats in the 
House of Representatives. On October 
1, 1952, the first post-occupation elec- 
tions cut this majority to 238.. These 
elections also returned to the Diet de- 
purged politicians, many with prewar 
experience in the Imperial Diet. Mostly 
in the conservative parties, they were 
newcomers to the postwar legislature 
with its greatly expanded powers and 
with drastic changes in both organiza- 
tion and procedures, including a stand- - 
ing committee system based on the 
American pattern. They were unpre- 
pared for the complexities of this new 
system, which called for talents of con- 
structive policy making, as well as pro- 
test, political intrigue, and maneuver. 
The prewar politicians also found that 
new forces, such as the Socialists, se- 
verely curtailed and repressed in pre- 
war years, were now legitimate com- 
petitors for power and influence, though 


1 Asahi Shinbunsha (“The Asahi Newspaper 
Company”), Minshu Senkyo Taikan (“Demo- 
cratic Election Review”) (Tokyo: Asahi Shin- 
bunsha, 1946), p. 13. 
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with greater ascendancy at the national 
than the local level, where conservatism 
still predominated.” 

The prewar and depurged politicians 
saw, too, that power lay in the hands 
of postwar politicians reluctant to sur- 
render it without struggle. There en- 
sued a conflict, involving primarily the 
conservative parties, as the prewar and 
depurged politicians sought to recapture 
positions claimed as rightfully theirs. 
Much of the post-occupation record of 
the Diet is colored by that strife. 


FIFTEENTH Diet SESSION 


In the majority Liberal party, non- 
occupation figures, rallying around a 
reinstated Ichiro Hatoyama, concen- 
trated their efforts in the Diet, begin- 
ning with the first vote taken for offi- 
cers of the newly elected House of Rep- 
resentatives. During the fifteenth Diet 
session, which lasted from October 1952 
to March 1953, they forced passage of 
a no-confidence motion against Minister 
of International Trade and Industry 
Hayato Ikeda for a slip of the tongue 
and brought about his subsequent resig- 
nation, the first time that such an ac- 
tion had been taken against an indi- 
vidual cabinet minister in Japanese 
legislative history. In exchange for 
their support of the Yoshida govern- 
ment’s supplementary budget, they won 
positions on and recognition of the ex- 
ecutive board and policy research com- 
mittee of the Liberal party as party 
agencies influencing governmental legis- 
lation and party control. In March 
1953 the contest took the form of sup- 
porting a no-confidence motion against 
Prime Minister Yoshida in an effort to 
unseat the regime. Yoshida replied by 
dissolving the House of Representa- 
tives. 


2 Conservatives or independents control the 
governorships of the 46 prefectures; conserva- 
tives also hold a majority in all prefectural 
assemblies. - 


, formed a single-party cabinet, 


There were no legislative accomplish- 
ments, in the second post-occupation 
Diet,’ although Yoshida had begun the 
session with promises to initiate changes 
looking toward modifying SCAP-spon- 
sored reforms to fit Japanese history 
and traditions. : 

The resulting elections of April 1953 
reduced the Liberal seats to 199, the 
Progressive to 76. The Hatoyama Lib- 
erals who seceded from the Liberal 
party and organized their own splinter 
Liberal party won only 35, and the two 
Socialist parties elected 138. 


SIXTEENTH Diet SESSION 


The lack of a parliamentary majority 
in the newly formed fifth Yoshida Cabi- 
net affected subsequent Diet and cabi- 
net management. Yoshida was forced 
to rely upon Progressive votes. Prior 
to the sixteenth Diet session, called in 
accordance with constitutional require- 
ments after an election, Yoshida at- 
tempted to secure an agreement with. 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, president of the 
Progressive party, on Diet policy, 
strategy, and organization. The Pro- 
gressives chose to handle each issue of 


_ policy and Diet ‘tactics on a case-by- 


case method. Although the Liberals 
the 


speakership and vice-speakership of the 


` lower house went to a Progressive and 


a Left Socialist, respectively, and the 
chairmanships of the standing commit- 
tees were divided according to party 
strengths. 

The sixteenth session had an impor- 
tant. legislative program, including the 
annual budget that had not been passed 
in the previous session. Other measures 
comprised an antimonopoly revision bill 
and a bill to curtail strikes in the coal 
and electric power industries. The most 
controversial issue was national defense, 


3 Yoshida dissolved the first post-occupation 
Diet session on August 28, 1952, the third day 


‘ after convening. 
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as Japan sought to partake of United 


States MSA (Mutual Security Agency)” 


aid without violating the Constitution. 
The national defense issue was to plague 
succeeding Diet sessions. 

The beginning of MSA talks between 
Japan and the United States in July 
1953 provoked a series of lengthy inter- 
pellations in the Budget Committee of 
the lower house, as opposition parties 
prodded to ferret out from the Yoshida 
government its intentions on defense. 
Scenes in the Budget Committee were 
stormy, and at one point the chairman 
of the committee was forced to resign. 
The Socialists presented a no-confidence 
motion against the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Katsuo Okazaki, for his alleg- 
edly contradictory statements on de- 
fense; it did not pass because the 
Progressives, while not approving of 
Okazaki, basically disagreed with the 
Socialists on the defense issue. 

The government’s want of a parlia- 
mentary majority and the prolonged 
debates on defense aided the Socialists 
in their fight against other contentious 
legislation. The award of the Labor 
Committee chairmanships to the Left 
Socialists afforded opportunities for de- 
laying tactics against the antistrike bill 
in both houses of the Diet. After two 
extensions of the session amidst con- 
fusion and incidents bordering on vio- 
lence, the Liberal party with the sup- 
port of the Progressives and the Ryo- 
kufukai (Green Breeze Society) passed 
a motion requesting an interim report 
from the Labor Committee of the upper 
house. After withdrawing the bill in 
this manner, they promptly passed the 
bill. This marked the first time that 
such a procedure, permitted by the 
Diet Law in case of “special urgency,” * 
was invoked, although the situation 
could hardly be called of “special ur- 
gency.” , Another precedent was estab- 


4 Article 56, Diet Law of 1947. 


lished in this Diet session when for the 
first time in Japan’s parliamentary his- 
tory the budget bill was amended as 
the result of Progressive pressure. 


NINETEENTH Diet SESSION 


Similar problems repeated themselves 
in the nineteenth Diet session that 
opened in December 1953. The return 
of the Hatoyama Liberals, with the ex- 
ception of a few die-hards, boosted 
Liberal Diet strength to 227, but still 
left them short of a majority. Political 
scandals touching top leaders of the 
Liberal party dominated the session 
until April 1954, when the two Socialist 
parties sponsored a no-confidence mo- 
tion against the Cabinet, to be defeated 
only by the abstention of twenty Pro- 
gressives. . 

The main issues preoccupying this 
session were bills calling for changes in 
Japan’s defense setup to qualify for 
MSA aid. Tortuous government inter- 
pretations of self-defense as not con- 
stituting rearmament and persistent 
Opposition interpellations continued to 
typify Diet debates. Finally, on June 
2, 1954, after three extensions of the 
session, eighty-four days after the sub- 
ject was introduced, there passed the 
Diet bills providing for a three-service 
military establishment beginning on 
July 1, 1954, an increase in its size, and 
a Joint Chiefs of Staff, based on the 
American model. 

Disputed legislation consisted also of 
the twin education bills, designed to 
secure “neutrality in education,” and a 
police revision bill, aimed at recentral- 
izing the police system. Because the 
scandals and the defense issue had taken 
up so much time, the police bill re- 
mained on the legislative docket on 
June 3, 1954, the last day of the third 
extension of the session. The Socialists 
were determined to adjourn the Diet 
and block passage of the police bill by 
preventing another extension, by force, 
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if necessary. That night, the Socialists, 
in protesting against the ruling of the 
House Management Committee for a 
two-day Diet extension, attempted to 
prevent the Speaker from entering the 
halls of the plenary session. The re- 
sult was a massive riot that led to the 
calling of the Tokyo metropolitan police 
for the first time. The Speaker man- 
aged to fight his way inside the plenary 
session chamber and announced a two- 
day extension. The Socialists claimed 
it to be invalid, because the notice had 
been made from the floor, not from the 
Speaker’s rostrum. They subsequently 
boycotted the session, and the police 
bill passed in their absence on their 
insistence that the Diet session had 
closed on June 3. The session finally 
ended on June 15, amidst Socialist 
apologies, threatened discipline meas- 
ures, and a joint party resolution of 
self-remonstrance. 

In the meantime, the “Diet had been 
the setting for the interparty and in- 
traparty negotiations looking toward 
Yoshida’s downfall, partly a continua- 
tion of the prewar-postwar conflict of 
generations, a conflict dating back to 
1952. These maneuvers persisted dur- 
ing the summer and fall of 1954, while 
Yoshida went on a world tour. Upon 
his return, 39 dissident Liberals with 
Ichiro Hatoyama at their head joined 
with the Progressives to form the Japan 
Democratic party (Nihon Minshuto) 
in November 1954. On the basis of an 
understanding with the Socialists that 
an election would be called in early 
1955, the first Hatoyama Cabinet came 
into existence. In January 1955, ful- 
filling this pledge, Hatoyama dissolved 
the Diet. The February 27, 1955, elec- 
tions returned 185 Democrats, 112 Lib- 
erals, and 154 Socialists. 


TWENTY-SECOND DIET SESSION 


‘The twenty-second Diet session met 
on March 18, lasting until July 30. 


The events of the first day revealed that 
the problems of ruling with less than a 
Diet majority were no different from 
those which Yoshida faced in 1953. 
The Liberals, like the Progressives in 
previous Diet sessions, co-operated at 
times with the Socialists. Hatoyama 
candidates for Speaker and Vice-Speaker 
of the House of Representatives were 
turned down in favor of a Liberal and 
a Right Socialist, respectively; and his 
choice for chairman of ‘the House 


- Management Committee, responsible for 


steering Diet proceedings, was also chal- 
lenged. The session was characterized 


-by long speeches, noisy interpellations, 


but few legislative accomplishments. 


‘The annual budget was not passed, 


until July 1, after a series of strategems 
that at times threatened the life of the 
Hatoyama Cabinet. Important legisla- 
tion, including a bill to establish a na- 
tional defense council and a bill to set 
up a Constitution revision committee, 
were left pending. The Diet, however, 
provided the stage for discussions that 
led to the merger of the Socialist par- 
ties in the Social Democratic party of 
Japan (Nihon Shakaito) and the con- 
servative parties in the Liberal Demo- 
cratic party (Jiyu Minshuto), in Oc- 
tober and November 1955, respectively, 
changing the party composition of the 
lower house to 299 Liberal Democrats 
and 154 Socialists. 


TWENTY-FOURTH DIET SESSION 


Unification of the parties had its im- 
pact upon the Diet. Formerly, the 
multiple-party character of the Diet 
had made possible co-operation even 
among parties ideologically opposed on 
tactics and strategy. Since merger, 
party polarization has made Diet poli- 
tics more intense, with the confronta- 
tion of two distinct blocs. The rivalry 
between the Liberal Democrats and 
the Socialists is illustrated by the rec- 
ord of the twenty-fourth Diet session, 


T 
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which opened on December 20, 1955, 
and ended on June 3, 1956, in time for 
the scheduled House of Councillors elec- 
tion campaign. 

The absolute conservative majority, 
the numerical impotence of the Social- 
ists, and the impending House of Coun- 
cillors elections made this a noisy and 
tumultuous session. While election of 
lower house officials proceeded without 
much difficulty, the conservative legis- 
lative program aroused deep Socialist 
bitterness and animosity. Among the 
most controversial of the revisionist 
measures proposed by the third Hato- 
yama government, formed after merger, 
was the small election district bill that 
.would have increased election districts 
for the lower house from the present 
118 to 495, with 475 being one-seat dis- 
tricts, and the remaining twenty, two- 
seat districts. These newly created 
districts were to be gerrymandered to 
conservative advantage to assure con- 
servative hegemony for years to come, 
as well as to aim at giving conservatives 
a two-thirds control of the lower house 
to initiate constitutional revision. Se- 
verely attacked by the Socialists, whom 
observers pointed out would be reduced 
to less than a hundred seats, the So- 
cialists sought to delay Diet proceed- 
ings by filibuster, holding up commit- 
tee sessions, lengthy interpellations on 
a wide range of issues from Prime Min- 
ister Hatoyama’s slip of the tongue on 
defense to the Russo-Japanese peace 
negotiations. They even resorted to a 
series of separate no-confidence motions 
against individual cabinet ministers, for 
these parliamentary moves take pre- 
cedence over other matters. The So- 
cialist strategy was calculated on the 
fact that the terms of one-third of the 
members of the upper house would ex- 
pire on June 3, 1956, and hence the 


Diet session would have to close for the 


election campaign. In the end, with 
the hesitation of some Liberal Demo- 


cratic members, the bill was emascu- 
lated and then dropped from the con- 
servative schedule. For the first time, 
a minority party had succeeded by par- 
liamentary means in defeating a bill 
sponsored by an absolute majority. 

The program of this session num- 
bered some of the most contentious 
revisionist measures that the conserva- 
tives could have martialed for Diet in- 
troduction just prior to a critical elec- 
tion campaign. They consisted of a 
national defense council bill, a Consti- 
tution revision committee bill; an ad- 
ministrative reform bill, to re-establish 
a Home Ministry and to abolish the 
National Personnel Authority; and a 
bill to replace elective boards of edu- 
cation at the prefectural, city, town, 
and village levels by boards selected by 
an indirect process assuring central gov- 
ernment supervision. 

With the abandonment of the election 
district bill, the conservative leadership 
made the boards of education bill 
“must” legislation. Aimed at the po- 


‘litical power of the Japan Teachers Un- 


ion and the Socialists, the bill passed 
the House of Representatives by being 
withdrawn from committee only after 
an interim report. This move estab- 
lished a lower house precedent similar 
to that in the House of Councillors over 
the antistrike bill in 1953. The So- 
cialists then concentrated all their ef- 
forts in the upper house education com- 
mittee, for once a bill is favorably re- 
ported out of committee, its chances for 
passage are certain. After a series of 
dilatory maneuvers, involving interpel- 
lations on reported scandals and other 
issues, the Socialists finally resorted to 
organized violence and planned tumult 
to stop the bill. Part of their reason 
for this action lay in the fact that the 
upper house leaves less room for par- 
liamentary moves that had proved suc- 
cessful in the lower house. A no-confi- 
dence motion against the cabinet has 
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only the effect of a censure, for the 
upper house cannot create and unseat 
governments. Under police protection, 
the conservatives rammed the bill 

through the upper house plenary ses- 
' sion, and with their energies dissipated, 
the Socialists acquiesced in the passage 
of the bill to create a national defense 
council in the closing days of the ses- 
sion. Other measures, less controversial 
_ but still significant, such as the textbook 
revision bill and a health insurance bill, 
were shelved. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 


This brief resume of postindepend- 
ence Diet sessions suggests some of the 
main problems confronting the Diet. No 
post-occupation government has found 
it easy to steer a legislative program 
through the Diet. The growth of suffi- 
cient Socialist power to prevent con- 
stitutional revision, a goal of every 
government since 1952, has led the 
conservatives to seek ways of assured 
dominance. There are proposals to de- 
crease by constitutional amendment the 
position of the Diet and its powers.’ 
Instead of the Diet as the “highest or- 
gan of state power,” some advocates 
would establish executive control over 
government, with the Emperor at the 


apex, by giving only the cabinet power- 


not only to dissolve the Diet but also 
to suspend Diet sessions, 

Another key change ‘under discussion 
is whether the cabinet should have 
power to enact budgets by emergency 


5 Toshiyoshi Miyazawa et al., Kenpo Kaisei 
. (“Constitutional Revision”) (Tokyo: Yuhi- 
kaku, 1956), passim. See especially pp. 225- 
45 for draft ideas and proposals of the vari- 


ous political parties before merger. See also 
Jiyu Minshuto, Senkyo Taisaku Honbu 
(“Election Strategy Headquarters, Liberal 


Democratic Party”), Kenpo Kaisei no Hitsuyo 
to Mondai Ten (The Need for Constitutional 
Revision and Points of Controversy) (Tokyo: 
Jiyu Minshuto Seimu Chosakai, 1956), pp. 
23-25. 


decree, subject to later Diet confirma- 
tion. A problem of which Diet mem- 
bers complain is the almost year-round 
sessions, due in part to the frequency of 
special sessions to appropriate funds 
for flood relief, for necessities created 
by other natural calamities, or for other 
requirements. Diet members find little 
time outside sessions to mend political 
fences in their constituencies, and many 
maintain “offices” or “caretaker” rela- 
tives in their districts to look after 
voters and supporters. Before election 
campaigns, there is a great demand by 
incumbent legislators to return to their 
districts. While there may be a desire 
by some conservatives to restrict Diet 
sessions, others question whether the 
surrender of power over the budget is 
the way out. 

There are’also suggestions for chang- 
ing the powers of the two houses of the 
Diet in favor of the House of Council- 
lors. With constitutional amendments 
impossible at present because they lack 
majorities of two-thirds in both houses, 
the conservatives have sought to but- 
tress their position by legislation. The 
frustrated attempt in 1956 to establish 
the small election constituency system 
in the lower house had this objective. 
It is expected that a similar proposal 
will be introduced again. 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN UPPER 
House ELECTORAL System 


With regard to the House of Council- 
lors, conservatives are seeking to secure 
a two-thirds majority by changing the 
basis for electing members. At present, 
100 of the 250 member body are 
elected in a nationwide constituency. 
and the other 150 from multiple-mem- 
ber prefectural districts, apportioned on 
the basis of population and with voters 
casting a separate ballot for each class 
of candidates. Some conservatives would 
recommend abolition of the national 
constituency and distribution of the 100 
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seats among the prefectural districts; 
others propose an appointive system to 
prevent the growth of Socialist power. 

In 1946, during the debates on the 
new Constitution, there were advocates 
of an appointive upper house, resem- 
bling the House of Peers,.or a func- 
tional chamber representing various oc- 
cupational, professional, and cultura] 
groups. While SCAP had proposed a 
` unicameral legislature, the Constitution 
and the Diet Law conceded to these 
interests by establishing the present 
system. It was-believed that this ar- 
rangement would safeguard the election 
of nationally prominent individuals, 
whose talents would lie in their knowl- 
edge and experience, not in their po- 
litical ties, but it was expected that 
they would tend to favor conservatism. 
. The hoped-for nonpartisanship ac- 

cording to party lines was doomed 
from the beginning. Popular election 
of members inevitably drew them into 
political controversies and political 
alignments. With a House of Repre- 
sentatives based on political parties 
controlling the cabinet, and the neces- 
sity for these party-led cabinets to se- 
cure upper house approval of legisla- 
tion, political groups naturally formed 
in the upper chamber. The trend to- 
ward political coloration was hastened 
after 1949 by the voter’s preference for 
party identification. The development 
of a two-party pattern in 1955 further 
extended the process of “politicizing” 
the House of Councillors. 

This tendeùcy is also apparent in the 
decline of independent and minor party 
winners in upper house- elections, espe- 
‘cially in the national constituency. In 
1947, out of the 100 seats, 63 independ- 
ent and minor candidates won; in 1950, 
12; in 1953, 15, and in 1956, only 5. 
The record of the Ryokufukai, organ- 
ized in 1947 to represent nonpartisan 
upper house members, shows the trend 
even more precisely. In 1947, with 


& Nippon Times, June 10, 1956, p. 8. 


over 90 members, it was the largest 
single bloc in the upper chamber. Ow- 
ing to defections to other parties and a 
steady record of electoral defeats, by 
June 1956, on the eve of the elections, 
the number had been diminished to 43. 
In the 1956 elections, only five candi- 
dates won; together with incumbents, 
the Ryokufukai now hold only 31 seats. 
Whereas in 1947 it had been a moderat- 
ing influence in the upper house, even 
by 1953 it no longer held the balance 
of power and became indistinguishable 
from the conservatives. The 1956 elec- 
tions confirm this fact. 

An election system allowing more 
than a hundred candidates among whom 
voters are asked to designate one tends 
to foster uncertain electoral showings. 
Party polarization has, however, caused 
a decrease in the number of candidates 
ineach election. In 1950, there were 
331; in 1953, 234;.and in 1956, only 
151. The reduction in number of can- 
didates and an increase in the voting 
population mean an enlargement in the 
number of votes a candidate needs to 
win. There develops a premium on 
organized electoral support and party 
affiliation. As a result of their nation- 
wide labor union connections, the So- 
cialists are expected to increase their 
seats from the national constituency. 
Already in 1956 they won 21 out of 
52 posts, compared with 11 out of 53 
in 1953. Socialist gains were due as 
much to their superior election strategy, 
minutely dividing areas of support 
among candidates, as to their stand on 
issues and the dismal conservative Diet 
record prior to the election. 


PROBLEMS OF THE STANDING 
CoMMITTEE SYSTEM 


The internal operations of the Diet 
are also under scrutiny.” Some con- 
servatives desire to weaken the stand- 


7See my article “The Working of the Japa- 
nese Diet,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 28 (Decem- 
ber 1955), pp. 363-72. 
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ing committees of the Diet, conceived 
by SCAP to be the heart of Diet proc- 
esses. This system is criticized as be- 
ing more suitable to a presidential sys- 
tem like that of the United States, where 
the legislative body controls the admin- 
istration by investigation and question- 
ing. In a parliamentary system, as in 
Japan or Great Britain, it is alleged 
that the standing committees represent 
a bar to smooth legislative manage- 
ment. A government in power encoun- 
ters as many possibilities of obstruc- 
tion as there are Diet committees. Op- 
position parties have a large area within 
which to attack a government and to 
frustrate its legislative program, if not 
to lay the basis for toppling it from 
power. Since committees often refuse 
to meet unless the prime minister and 
cabinet ministers attend, on grounds 
that only they can be held accountable 
for a government’s policies, it is claimed 
that an extremely heavy and often un- 
necessary burden is placed upon them 
in defending a government’s stand from 
committee to committee. In 1955, the 
number of-standing committees was re- 
duced from 22 to 15, as a partial an- 
swer to this problem. 

Some Diet members also complain 
that the standing committees foster nar- 
row specialization, with many members 
having no idea of bills being considered 
in other committees, except for the ma- 
jor ones explained in plenary session 
prior to committee attention. Critics 
also contend that committee members 
tend to develop into protagonists or ad- 
vocates of special committee interests, 
without taking into account the over- 
all legislative program. They become 
also the pleaders of pressure groups de- 
siring particular favors or legislation. 
Prewar politicians familiar with the 
committee of the whole system of the 
Imperial Diet find the new arrange- 
ments too confining, so that many no 
longer appear in committee sessions. 


While their absence from committee as- 
signments may mean that their influ- 
ence in the Diet may decrease, it also 
suggests that main legislative decisions 
may tend to be made outside the com- 
mittees. For new Diet members, ex- 
perience on key committees such as the 
Budget is invaluable as one step on the 
rung to party leadership. Such oppor- 
tunities might be more fruitful were the 
staff aids to the committees more effec- 
tive. A SCAP objective in providing 
staff to committees was to raise the 
caliber of discussions and to aid mem- 
bers in their legislative work, but no 
committee staff is a match for the bu- 
reaucracy. 


MEMBERS’ BILLS 


The standing committees have devel- 
oped into liaison agencies with the min- 
istries, particularly for members who 
serve continuously and work closely 
with bureaucrats. The power of indi- 
vidual Diet members to introduce legis- 
lation on their own facilitated this rela- 
tionship. In 1955, however, after the 
growth of members’ bills requiring budg- 
etary outlays not provided for in the 
budget, the Diet placed restrictions 
upon their introduction, necessitating 
the prior approval of fifty members for 
bills needing appropriations, and twenty 


. signatures for those not involving mone- 


tary expenditures. Under the third 
Hatoyama Cabinet, a procedure has de- 
veloped whereby the political affairs re- 
search committee and executive com- 
mittee of the party and the cabinet 
approve such legislation, so that, in ef- 
fect, individual members of the Liberal 
Democratic party are curbed from in- 
troducing private bills.* Members’ bills 


8 Based on information provided by Yasu- 
hiro Nakasone, deputy secretary-general, Lib- 
eral Democratic party, August 1, 1956; and 
Mikio Mizuta, chairman, political affairs re- 
search committee, Liberal Democratic party, 
August 3, 1956. 
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of the log-rolling or pork-barreling va- . 


riety, catering to special interest groups, 
can thus be prohibited by party and 
cabinet. 


ORDERLY PROCEEDINGS 


A problem in every Diet session has 
been the latent and more often than not 
overt possibility of riots and physical 
disturbances. The public disgust with 
acts of violence in the Diet has been 
evidenced in the electoral defeat in 1955 
of many of those most prominently in- 
volved in the June 3, 1954, riot in the 
lower house. Were it not for the highly 
revisionist legislative program of the 
conservatives in the 1956 Diet session, 
and their soft-pedaling of the contro- 
versial defense, rearmament, and con- 
stitutional questions, the Diet violence 
perpetrated by the Socialists in 1956 
might have had more adverse effects on 
Socialist election results. 

To deal with the problem of order, 
there are proposals for extending the 
powers of the presiding officers of both 
houses. At present, they act as ‘neu- 
trals, with decisions on steering pro- 
ceedings in the hands of Management 
Committees, composed of members ac- 
cording to party strengths in each house. 
Conservatives argue that such questions 
as opening of plenary sessions or the 
order of business in plenary sessions, 
now resolved by the Management Com- 
mittees, should be decided by the pre- 
siding officer. 

Basically, there has not yet devel- 
oped a tradition of parliamentary be- 
havior that eschews violence and insists 
upon orderly processes. Diet commit- 
tees, where vital decisions are made, 
have not become arenas for compromise. 
With few exceptions, a bill is reduced 
to an “either-or” proposition. The over- 
whelming conservative dominance has 
tended to increase Socialist frustration 
at the tyranny of the majority and to 


create tendencies toward violence. The . 


frequently heard condemnation of an 


` absolute majority for steam-rolling legis- 


lation merely because of numbers re- 
veals a lack of understanding of the re- 
lations between a majority and a mi- 
nority in a democratic system. 

All parties share responsibility for 
riotous behavior in the Diet, but the 
major acts of violence, including the 
June 3, 1954, affair and the May—June 


1956 situation, are not spontaneous 


eruptions, but well-planned, organized 
strategy. Special responsibility may be 
laid at the door of the Socialists who, 
goaded by their labor allies, have turned 
to organized tumult and forcible ob- 
structionism to stop what they consider 
obnoxious legislation. A question may 
well be raised whether Socialists be- 
lieve in orderly, parliamentary proc- 
esses. Yet the seriousness with which 
they conduct Diet tactics suggests that 
they value the Diet as their main gov- 
ernmental channel through which to in- 
fluence policy and public opinion. The 
Socialist party. announcement of July 
25, 1956, that they would abandon em- 
phasis upon a class party thesis and 
aim at control of government by becom- 
ing a national party catering to and re- 
cruiting from the public as a whole also 
implies that they regard control of Diet 
seats as the way to power, rather than 
the coup d’état and violence. 


CONCLUSION 


Like many other aspects of Japanese 
society, the Diet system is still in tran- 
sition. Many new precedents, some 
auguring well for the development of a 
parliamentary tradition, others ill, are 
continuously evolving. Despite an ap- 
parent gap between the democratic po- 
litical institutions constitutionally es- 
tablished and public and Diet political 
behavior, the longer the period .of time 
for habituation to the responsibilities of 
the new system, the greater the chance 
for its continuance. No one can deny 
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the raised status of the postwar Diet, 
compared with its predecessor, not only 
in terms of powers and functions, but 
also in the position of Diet members, 
paid salaries equivalent at least to top 
bureaucrats and entitled to perquisites 
of office previously the privilege of the 
bureaucracy and the military services. 
Few Diet members would favor a dimi- 
nution of their present situation. There 
is also a growing political consciousness 


and sophistication among the people, 
evident in their frequent.verdicts against 
extremists of the right or left, violators 
of election laws, or participants in Diet 
riots. The conservative defeat in 1956 
suggests that there will be no dissolu- 
tion of the lower house until 1959, 
when a fresh popular mandate may de- 
termine ‘for or against fundamental al- 
teration of the present distribution of 
power in Japan’s government. 
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The Judicial System of New Japan 


By Kaxtwa Goxkrjo 


INCE the Japanese judicial system 

was completely revised during the 
occupation period, the record of the past 
four years has been largely one of build- 
ing upon the foundations laid between 
1947 and the recovery of sovereignty in 
1952. The present function, organiza- 
tion, and operation of the Japanese 
courts, therefore, can be best seen by 
first observing the differences between 
the prewar and postwar patterns. 


OLD Court STRUCTURE 


The Meiji Constitution promulgated 
in 1889, which established Japan’s 
prewar governmental structure, gave 
marked predominance to the executive 
over the legislative and the judiciary. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
judiciary should have had subordinate 
and limited powers. ; 

Prewar courts had no power of con- 
stitutional review. Whenever the gov- 
ernment proposed a bill affecting the 
Constitution, before presentation to the 
Diet it was referred to the Privy Coun- 
cil, a consultative body provided for in 
the Constitution and appointed by the 
Emperor. The Council thus performed 
some of the. functions of a third house 
to the national legislature and some of 
the judicial functions of a court in de- 
termining the constitutionality of a pro- 
posed act of government, legislative or 
administrative, ` 

Moreover, the courts, under the Meiji 
Constitution and related laws, had no 
power to pass judgment upon disputes 
between the government. and citizens. 
One could sue in the Administrative 
Tribunal, but this was essentially an 


administrative office concerned with the 
correction or remedy of administrative 
measures. Since it was under the con- 
trol of the executive, one had no re- 
course other than to wait for a volun- 
tary correction by upper-level govern- 
ment officials. 

The body of law applied by the courts 
consisted not only of legislation passed 


‘by the Diet, but also law promulgated 
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in the form of Imperial Ordinances, 
which had the binding force of law 
when issued by the Emperor and the 
cabinet, though they had to be ratified 
at the next session of the Diet. 

Administration of the courts was un- 
der the direct control of the Minister of 
Justice as a member of the cabinet. By 
the Court Organization Law of 1890, a 
Supreme Court of final appeal was lo- 
cated in Tokyo. Composed of approxi- 
mately forty-five justices, it rendered 
judgment in collegiate bodies of five 
justices. Below the Supreme Court 
were seven Courts of Appeal, or High 
Courts, located in as many major re- 
gional cities. Decisions were rendered 
on appeals from district courts by a 
collegium of three judges. Fifty-two dis- 
trict courts were located with at least 
one in each prefecture, including one 
in Okinawa and another in Sakhalin. 
The district courts were not only courts 
of original jurisdiction, but also served 
as the first appeal court for 283 lo- 
cal courts. The latter were courts of 
original jurisdiction only, and handled 
smaller issues not normally tried in dis- 
trict courts. The some one thousand 
judges who served the local courts heard 
cases individually and not in collegial 
form. i 
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POSTWAR STRUCTURE 


The present court structure -was es- 
tablished by virtue of the new Consti- 
tution which came into force on May 3, 
1947, and supplementary legislation en- 
acted pursuant to its provisions.* 

Among the reforms in the structure 
of. government and the courts was the 
abolition of both the Privy Council and 
the Administrative Tribunal. All per- 
sons became equal in the eyes of the 
law, and any judicial dispute could be 
settled by a decision of the courts. The 
courts were given the right of constitu- 
tional review of Diet legislation, based 
upon a concrete suit of law. Through 


1¥or a comprehensive survey of the prob- 
Jem of court reform as seen by SCAP and 
the steps taken to support that reform under 
the occupation, see Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers, Political Reorientation of 
Japan, September, 1945, to September, 1948 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1949), Vol. I, pp. 186-245. The basic 
laws enacted to reform the judicial system 
may be found in zbid., Vol. II, pp. 885-1283 
(passim). 
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a similar specific suit the courts may 
also declare a government action illegal. 
The courts were made equal to but 
independent of the executive and the 
legislative powers. As the guardian of 
the Constitution, the courts had as a 
major mission the protection of the 
fundamental rights of the people. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE COURTS 


The new duties imposed on the courts 
required a thorough reorganization of 
the judicial system. The present, post- 
1952, court structure was created by 
the Court Organization Law which went 
into effect simultaneously with the new 
Constitution, on May 3, 1947, and 
abolished the earlier statute of 1890. 
The present court system is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


JUDGES AND OTHER OFFICIALS 
OF THE COURTS 


Because the courts under the new 
Constitution have such greatly enhanced 
powers, from the start the qualifications 
required of a judge and the formalities 








SUPREME COURT 


HicH Courts 


District Courts 


FAMILY Courts 


Summary Courts 





Number of 
courts....... 1 8 
Location. ..... Tokyo Tokyo; Osaka; 


Nagoya; Hiro- 
shima; Fukuoka; 
Sendai; Sapporo; 





Takamatsu 
Type and com- 
petence..... As the third trial | As the second trial 
court (the last re- | court adjudicates 
sort) adjudicates | appeals from deci- 
appeals from de- | sions of the first 
cisions of the trial of a district 
second trial of a court and a family 
High Court and court and deci- 
decisions of the sions of the first’ 
second criminal criminal trial of a 
trial of a district || summary court, ' 
court. 
Number of 
judges....... 15 About 220 
Chief Justice, 1 Presidents, 8 7° | 
Associate Justices, | Judges, 212 
14 ai: 
Organization > 
of court..... Grand Bench, 15 | A collegiate ‘body 


Petty Benches, 5 


consists of 3 or 
5 judges 


49 


Tokyo-to; each of 
44 prefectures, 
plus 4 in Hokkaido 


. (Hakodate, Sap- 


poro, Asahikawa, 
Kushiro) 


As the first trial 
court adjudicates 
cases excepting 
cases of a sum- 
mary court, 

As the second trial 
court adjudicates 
appeals from deci- 
sions of the first 


‘| civil trial of a 
| summary court. 


About 990 
Judges and 
assistant judges 


Single judges or 
collegiate body 
of 3 judges 





49 


Same as district 
courts 


As the first trial 
court adjudi- 
cates domestic 
and juvenile 
cases. 


About 290 
Judges and 
assistant judges 


Same as 
district courts 





570 


Situated in prin- 
cipal cities, 
towns, and vil- 
lages 


As the first trial 
court adjudi- 
cates compara- 
tively minor civil 
and criminal 
cases. 


About 660 
summary court 
judges 


Single judges 
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of his appointment have been far more- 


rigorous than those applied to general 
administrative officials. 


Justices of the Supreme Court 


The president, or chief justice, of the 
Supreme Court, is appointed by the 
Emperor upon nomination by the cabi- 
net. Together with the prime minister, 
the only other government official “ap- 
pointed” by the Emperor (after being 
designated by election by the National 
Diet), the chief justice receives the 
highest salary of any official of govern- 
ment, ¥ 110,000 (about $300) per 
month. Other justices of the highest 
court are appointed by the cabinet, and 
“attested” by the Emperor. They re- 
ceive the same salary, ¥ 88,000 ($245) 
monthly, as cabinet ministers. 

The chief justice and justices of the 
Supreme Court are required to be highly 
intelligent, well grounded in law, and 
over forty years of age. In addition, 
more than ten of the fifteen judges must 
have a career of more than ten years’ 
experience as president of or judge in a 
High Court or more than twenty years’ 
experience in one or more of the follow- 
ing posts: judge of a summary court, 
public prosecutor, lawyer, professor’ or 
assistant professor in a law college. 

Foliowing appointment to the Su- 
preme Court, the chief justice and all 
others must submit to a review by the 
people at the first general election of the 
House of Representatives after their ap- 
pointment, and the process is repeated 
every ten years thereafter. Aside from 
this qualification, all justices of the 
Supreme Court have permanent tenure 
until they reach the statutory retire- 
ment age. Plebiscites have been held 
in conjunction with the general elections 
of 1949, 1952, and 1955. In every case 
the vote endorsed the incumbent. While 
this provision for a periodical review 
has been questioned in some quarters as 
meaningless, there has been no con- 


certed move by any responsible group 
to eliminate this provision from the 
present Constitution. 

When established in 1947 the Court 


` consisted of fifteen members chosen 


equally from three fields, current judges 
of the courts, members of the bar, and 
men of learning and experience. Ow- 
ing to retirement, age, and death, only 
eight of the original fifteen still serve 
the Court. The present chief justice, 
Kotaro Tanaka, was appointed to his 
present post in 1950, 


Judges of the lower courts 


Judges serving the lower courts are 
divided into the following categories: 
president of a High Court, judge, as- 
sistant judge, and judge of the sum- 
mary court. All receive their appoint- 
ment from the cabinet, drawn from a 
list submitted by the Supreme Court. 
Appointments of presidents of the High 
Courts receive imperial attestation. Ap- 
pointment to the lower bench does not 
involve the plebiscite required in the 
case of a justice of the Supreme Court. 
The term of office, however, is limited 
to ten years, subject to reappointment. 

Presidents of the High Courts, and 
judges, as a rule, are appointed from 
among those who have made a good 
record as assistant judges, public prose- 
cutors, or lawyers of ten or more years’ 
experience. Qualifications for the sum- 
mary courts do not require so lengthy 
an experience on the bench or at the 
bar, and even a layman of learning and 
experience may be appointed to sit on 
such courts. 

No assistant judge may render a 
judgment by himself or serve as a pre- 
siding judge. Nor may more than two 
assistant judges participate in any one 
collegial judgment, with the exception 
that when approved by the Supreme 
Court those with five or more years’ 
experience may be given a temporary 
status equal to a judge. 
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Candidates for appointment to the 
courts must be university graduates who 
have completed prescribed studies or 
who have passed written examinations 
at the same level. Both classes of can- 
didates must pass an examination pre- 
scribed by the Judicial Examination 
Law of 1949. From among those so 
qualified the Supreme Court selects ju- 
dicial apprentices who receive two years’ 
training in the Judicial Research and 
Training Institute administered by that 
court, with expenses paid by the gov- 
ernment. Only those who pass a final 
examination at the end of such training 
may become an assistant judge, public 
prosecutor, or lawyer, as they elect. 


Other officials of the courts 


Other officials of the courts consist 
of investigators, family-court investi- 
gators, clerks, ushers, and bailiffs. In 
addition there are also court, secretaries 


assisting in the administrative opera- - 


tions of the courts. All told these sub- 
ordinate officials total nearly 19,000 in 
1956. 

Public prosecutors, who are not in- 
cluded in the court personnel, number 
some 1,600 at the present time, a 
number which remains relatively stable. 
Practicing lawyers for the whole of Ja- 
pan number 5,900. 


Tenure 


Apart from the plebiscite provisions 
for justices of the Supreme Court and 
the ten-year term for judges of lower 
courts, no judge of any court is subject 
to dismissal, change of office, transfer, 
or suspension save by impeachment or 
other limiting causes. Justices of the 
Supreme Court and judges of summary 
courts retire at the age of seventy; 
others at sixty-five. 

A judge who has wantonly acted 
against or neglected his duty or has 
been guilty of gross misconduct degrad- 
ing the dignity of the court may be 


tried by an Impeachment Court con- 


sisting of fourteen members elected 
equally from both houses of the Diet. 
The Impeachment Court, however, can 
only dismiss a judge through a legal ac- 
tion taken by the Impeachment Com- 
mittee of the two houses of the Diet, 
also selected from its members. Three 
judges have been subjected to impeach- 
ment since 1947, but only one has been 
dismissed from the service, in 1956. 
The “limiting causes” referred to 
above include physical or mental dis- 
abilities or discipline taken against a 
judge who has acted against or neg- 
lected his duty and impaired the work 
or dignity of the court. Matters of this 
nature pertaining to judges of the dis- 
trict and summary courts are handled 
by the High Courts; those of the latter 
and the Supreme Court, by the Supreme 
Court itself, ; 


JURISDICTION OF THE COURTS 


The great new grant of power vested 
in the courts to pass upon the constitu- 
tionality of a law or act of government 
is a power held by every court, with the 
Supreme Court as the court of final de- 
termination. In determining the consti- 
tutionality of laws, ordinances, regula- 
tions, or other measures in the Supreme 
Court, the approval of more than eight 
judges, not a simple majority, is re- 
quired. 

Questions of constitutionality were 
not slow in coming before the nation’s 
highest tribunal. 

In March 1948 ‘the Supreme Court 
rejected an appellant’s contention that 
the imposition of a death sentence vio- 
lated Article 36 of the Constitution, 
which prohibits cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments.?, The Court held that while 
life is “more solemn and precious than 
the whole earth,” the Constitution rec- 

2 Kuni tai Murakami (“State vs. Mura- 


kami”), Saiko Saibansho Hanreishu (“Su- 
preme Court Reports”), 2: 191 (1948). 
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ognizes that people may be deprived of 
rights in behalf of the public welfare, 
and also, by Article 31 of that docu- 
ment, that they may be deprived of life 
itself by due process of law. 

Four months later the Supreme Court 
rendered a verdict in the.case of a plain- 
tiff who claimed that his conviction for 
theft of a bag valued at less than one 
dollar was invalid because it rested upon 


a confession given after too long a pe-. 


riod of confinement. The Court de- 
clared in favor of the appellant and sent 
the case back to the district court after 
revoking the first and second trial judg- 
ments.’ , 

A third case, which also reached the 
Supreme Court before the Peace Treaty 
went into effect in 1952, involved an 
appeal of a public procurator, who ob- 
jected to the lower court’s applying Ar- 
ticle 14 of the Constitution, which de- 
clared that all men are equal before the 
law. He contended that Article 205 of 
the Criminal Code, which provides for 
heavier punishment of one guilty of in- 
flicting injury upon a member of his 
own family than upon others, should 
have governed the case. On October 1, 
1950, in a majority decision, the Su- 
preme Court sustained the appeal of the 
public procurator.* 

Less than six months after the re- 
covery of sovereignty in April 1952, 
Mosaburo Suzuki, chairman of the cen- 
tral executive committee of the Left So- 
cialist party, filed a suit in the Supreme 
Court seeking annulment of all acts re- 
lating to the organization and support 
of the National Police Reserve insti- 
tuted since April 1, 1951. Suzuki 
charged these acts were a violation of 
Article 9 of the Constitution, since the 
Police Reserve constituted “war poten- 
tial” barred by that article. 


3 Kuni tai Imai (“State vs. Imai”), ibid., 
2: 944 (1949). 

4 Kuni tai Yamamoto (“State vs. Yama- 
moto”), ibid., 4: 2037 (1950). 


The Court rejected the suit because’ 
it was not a concrete judicial dispute 
between or among particular persons 
and further declared that it was not 
empowered to judge the constitution- 
ality of laws and ordinances on the ba- 
sis of abstract problems.® 

Another suit, filed by a member of 
the National Diet in a lower. court in 
1952, sought to test the constitution- 
ality of an act of the government by 
asking confirmation of his status as a 
Diet member. The issue involved a 
question that had been much in con- 
troversy since the second Yoshida Cabi- 
net was formed in 1948. The plaintiff, 
Gizo Tomabechi, a leader of an opposi-. 
tion party in the National Diet, claimed 
payment of his salary from September 
1952 to January 1953 as due but de- 
nied him because of the procedure used 
by the government ‘in dissolving the 
Diet on August 28, 1952. Tomabechi 
contended the dissolution was invalid 
and unconstitutional because it had 
not been based upon a vote of no con- 
fidence as required by Article 69 of the 
Constitution. He further charged that 
the dissolution, made by Imperial Re- 
script, had been made without proper 
“advice and consent” of the cabinet as 
required by Article 7 of the Constitu- 
tion, the article used by the govern- 
ment. 

The Tokyo District Court decided in 
his favor in October 1953, declaring 
that while dissolution is not restricted 
to measures defined in Article 69, full 
advice and consent of the cabinet had 
not been obtained as required by Ar- | 
ticle 7. The state appealed to the 
Tokyo High Court, which reversed the 
lower court in 1954. The plaintiff took 
an appeal to the Supreme Court, where 


5 Suzuki tai Kuni (“Suzuki vs. the State”), 
ibid., 6: 783 (1952). 

6 Tomabechi tai Kuni (“Tomabechi vs. the 
State”), Gyosei Saiko Saibansho Reishu (“Ad- 
ministrative Cases Reports”), 4: 2540 (1953). 
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‘the case was still pending as of August 
1956. 


Administrative suits 


Under the new judicial system the - 


courts may determine the legality of 
government administrative measures. As 
of the spring of 1956, some 15,000 
cases have been tried since the new sys- 
tem was established in 1947. Approxi- 
mately 63 per cent involved suits re- 
lated to the purchase of farmlands un- 
der the Agrarian Land Reform Law of 
1946, and about 12 per cent suits over 
assessments. Approximately 30 per cent 
of the plaintiffs won their suits. 


Rule-making powers and judicial ad- 
ministration 


‘The new Constitution gives the Su- 
preme Court power to draw up legal 
procedures and rules for the operation 
of the courts and the management of ju- 
dicial business. Supervision of the ju- 
dicial system rests in the Supreme Court 
by virtue of Article 80 of the Court 
Law, instead of with the Minister of 
Justice, as formerly. These administra- 
tive powers and the ordinance rule-mak- 
ing powers of the highest court are ex- 
ercised by a Judicial Assembly com- 
posed of the fifteen judges of that court, 
assisted by a secretary-general. 


Jurisdiction over foreigners 


All persons residing in Japan are sub- 
ject to the criminal jurisdiction of its 
courts, with the exception of the for- 
eign diplomatic .corps who receive tradi- 
tional extraterritoriality privileges. Of- 
ficers, men, and civilians attached to the 
United States Security Forces are also 
subject to the jurisdiction of the crimi- 
nal courts for offenses committed while 
not engaged in official business, accord- 


ing to terms of an amendment in 1953 
to the Administrative Agreement of 
1952. United Nations Security Forces 
are subject to the same jurisdiction by 
an agreement signed in 1954. 

A civil suit involving a foreigner may 
not be rejected unless the foreign plain- 
tiff has neither residence nor office in 
Japan and neglects to give surety for 
court costs. Japanese courts, however, 
have no jurisdiction if both foreign liti- 
gants live abroad. A foreign govern- 
ment may become a plaintiff, but can- 
not be sued in court as long as it does 
not file a countersuit of its own accord. 


CLASSIFICATION OF Court ACTIONS 


Court actions as of 1956, and tradi- 
tionally since 1947, generally comprise 
two types: lawsuits, which concern all 
varieties of judicial disputes, and non- 
lawsuits, which, if not disputes in the 
strictly legal sense of the term, must 
also be decided according to law. 

A lawsuit generally means the pro- 
cedure by which the judgment of the 
court is given in a dispute over the ex- 
istence of rights or legal relations. Hear- 
ings are held in open court and both 
parties concerned are heard, evidence is 
taken, and the judgment of the court 
pronounced. Lawsuits involving pun- 
ishment are termed criminal suits; those 
concerned with other legal relations are 
classed as civil suits. 

A non-lawsuit is the process for set- 
tling or modifying or nullifying legal re- 
lations. In this form of trial the judge 
renders a verdict after examination of 
filed papers and documents and hearing 
oral statements-in closed court. As a 
rule there is no confrontation of the two 
parties to the dispute. 

The different types of suits tried in 
Japanese courts or under judicial con- 
trols are illustrated in the accompany- 
ing chart: 
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TYPES oF CASES IN JAPANESE COURTS 


Civil suits 





Civil affairs 


Civil non-lawsuits 


-Ordinary suits 
Administrative suits 
Habeas corpus cases 
— Compulsory execution cases 
L- Bankruptcy and composition cases 


Commercial non-lawsuits 


Auction cases - 


Civil conciliation cases 


-Criminal suits 


— Family-affair cases 


— Family court cases—— 


— Juvenile cases 


CRIMINAL CASES 


There has been considerable change 
in the present operation of the court in 
criminal cases from that followed be- 
fore the war. The prewar Code of 
Criminal Procedure, enacted in 1922, 
had an authoritarian tinge, especially 
in its preliminary examination system. 
Similar to a formal trial, it began with 
the charge of the public prosecutor and 
was presided over by a judge, who con- 
ducted the examination in closed court 
by means of questions from the bench 
without the presence of a lawyer. A 
confession by the accused and testi- 
mony of witnesses before the prelimi- 
nary judge were accepted as evidence 
in the formal trial in court. Although 
arrest and detention required a judge’s 
warrant, judges granted it, almost auto- 
matically, whenever the public prose- 
cutor declared it necessary and claimed 
the warrant. Aside from such felonies 
as murder, robbery, and arson, the ac- 
cused in ordinary cases could not secure 
the assistance of state counsel even 
when without the means to defend him- 
self. During the formal trial the judge 
examined witnesses; the accused had no 


right to cross-examination and occasion- 
ally was even ordered to withdraw from 
the court during such an examination 
by the court. The trial judge was 
obliged to take evidence even when it 
was Clear that the public prosecutor had 
insufficient grounds to prove the exist- 
ence of acrime. The court could render 
a guilty verdict when the defendant’s 
confession before the preliminary judge 
or even before indictment was the only 
evidence against him. The accused, be 
it noted, was not infrequently forced to 
confess to a crime. í 


Postwar modification 


Simultaneous with the enforcement of 
the 1947 Constitution, emergency tem- 
porary legislation revised the most in- 
applicable or unacceptable provisions of 
the former criminal code. Subsequently 
the code was thoroughly revised; at 
the same time Supreme Court Rules 
adopted detailed procedures in criminal 
hearings. Both the new code and the 
rules went into effect on January 1, 
1949. 

The new code and rules abolished the 
preliminary examination system. ` Pro- 
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ceedings are now carried out in open 
court, and judgment is never given save 
on evidence offered in court. Rigid re- 
quirements have been*instituted for tak- 
ing depositions out of court by the 
judge or public procurator. The police 
are prohibited from arresting any per- 
son without a warrant from the judge 
except in instances of a flagrant viola- 
tion, and even then due formalities must 
be complied with at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. In no case can there be 
detention without a warrant from the 
court. If the accused cannot afford 
counsel, a lawyer is appointed for him 
and paid for by the state. Either the 
accused or his lawyer has the right both 
to attend the examination of a witness 
and to conduct cross-examination. The 
procedure for taking evidence by the 
court, however, remains unchanged. 

Implementing Article 38 of the Con- 
stitution, the new code and rules pro- 
vide that no person may be compelled 
to give testimony against himself. Con- 
fession by compulsion or by torture or 
after long-term detention is not accept- 
able as evidence, nor can the court con- 
vict the accused of a crime if his con- 
fession is the only evidence against him. 
Despite the drastic change these provi- 
sions made in procedure, only a few in- 
stances have arisen whereby decisions of 
the’ lower courts have had to be reversed 
because of it. In March 1952, just 
prior to Japan’s recovery of sovereignty, 
the court rejected an alleged voluntary 
confession when it was proven that the 
defendant had been struck by a police- 
man in the course of his examination.” 

In 1950 preparatory procedure was 
adopted in full, and rules revised to en- 
sure the continuity of trial. In 1951 
court rules governing court records were 
revised. 


T Kuni tai Yoshida (“State vs. Yoshida”), 
op. cit. (note 2 supra), 6: 387 (1952). 


Revision of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure after 1952 


In 1953, further revisions were made 
to adapt the so-called “summary” court 
trial to provide for a more prompt and 
speedy application of justice. Since the 
Meiji era (1868-1912), there had been 
no institution in Japan comparable to 
the arraignment system in Great Britain 
and the United States. Even when the 
accused admitted in court the facts set 
forth in the indictment, the trial pro- 
ceeded as though there had been a denial 
of guilt. After 1953, if the accused 
fully admits the facts in the bill of in- 
dictment, the process for taking evi- 
dence is cut short and the requirements 
for added evidence eased. Although 
these new reforms have helped to give 
the court far more time for other cases, 
court dockets remain relatively con- 
gested despite these and other reforms 
aimed at speeding the judicial process. 


Crviz Cases 


Ordinary civil actions concern dis- 
putes between private persons; adminis- 
trative suits involve private persons and 
the state or government agency. Ac- 
tions involving personal status relations 
are almost always handled as family- 
affair cases, while divorce and dissolu- 
tion of adoption are admitted as ordi- 
nary civil actions only when conciliation 
has failed. 

The original Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure enacted in 1890 was sweepingly 
amended in 1926, and further revision 
was made in 1948, when an over-all 
democratization of the judicial system 
took place. Further minor revisions oc- 
curred in 1950 and 1954. 

Revision of the prewar code was nec- 
essary because it was somewhat au- 
thoritarian, like the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, in that the courts also ex- 
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amined ex-officio evidence and in that 
as a rule the presiding judge himself 
examined witnesses. The 1948 revision 
abolished the former arbitrary use of 
evidence, and the right to examine wit- 
nesses was granted first to the party 
who summoned the witness, though 
later the latter could be cross-examined 
by the other litigant. As occasion de- 
manded, however, the court could ac- 
cept in evidence matters pertaining to 
the public interest. The presiding judge 
can still put questions to the witness if 
and when questions and answers given 
are vague or inadequate. 

The 1950 revision provided for greater 
speed and continuity in the conduct of 
a trial. Since the court formerly heard 
several cases daily, a case normally 
came to trial at intervals of several 
weeks and even months, and usually no 
more than one or two witnesses could 
be examined at a given hearing. In 
consequence the court was extremely 
slow in rendering judgments, and fre- 
quently had great difficulty in coming 
to a verdict in a given case. The re- 
vised code provided that the court 
should sit on a case in as close a suc- 
cession of fixed dates as possible, with 
as many witnesses examined on each 
fixed date as agreed upon by the par- 
ties concerned. 

In 1954 a revision placed restrictions 
on appeals to the higher courts against 
provisional disposition of cases, and au- 
thorized the first appeal court to reject 
final appeals that were patently illegal. 
The purpose was to speed up further 
the process of justice by eliminating 
unnecessary burdens upon the time, at- 
tention, and thought of the court. 

In addition to the code establishing 
court procedures, Supreme Court Rules 
established standards for handling civil 
suits by the courts. On June 1, 1956, 
new Rules for Civil Suits went into ef- 
fect, providing a comprehensive stand- 
ard for all the courts. The new rules 


place restrictions on leading and irrele- 
vant questions and regulate picture tak- 
ing and broadcasting permitted in the 
court room; they also revise the pro- 
cedure of recording the procés verbal in 
court. 

Civil jurisdiction extends over all civil 
disputes, and as a rule no suit may bė 
rejected in so far as it is legal. To be 
accepted, however, the litigant must be 
properly qualified as a plaintiff, the 
court must have jurisdiction, and the 
case must not be under trial in another 
court. 

By a major postwar reform, a citizen 
may file a suit against the government 
for annulment of illegal action. An ex- 
ample of such a suit is the so-called 
“national indemnity case,” where in- 
demnity is sought for sickness resulting 
from severe examinations or treatment 
by the police, for false or mistaken ar- 
rest, for seizure of property, and so 
forth. Over two hundred cases of this 
character have been accepted, and not 
a few have resulted in judgments in 
favor of the plaintiff. 


Habeas corpus 


The principle of habeas corpus did 
not exist in Japanese law before the war. 
Copied from British and American prac- 
tice, the newly established principle is . 
enshrined in Article 34 of the Constitu- . 
tion. Actions of this variety follow pro- 
cedures provided for in the Law Pro- 
tecting the Human Body and the Rules 
for Protecting the Human Body, both 
enacted in 1948. Such actions must be 
filed with the High Court or the district 
court having jurisdiction over the re- 
gion where the detainee, detainor, or 
claimant lives. The Supreme Court 
may demand that the competent court 
transfer the hearings to the highest 
court, and the litigant himself may also 
appeal to the Supreme Court against a 
decision of a lower bench. The num- 
ber of such actions has been small, 
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amounting to no more than 130 since 
1948. : 


Compulsory execution of judgment and 
bankruptcy 


Provisions regarding compulsory sale 
or removal, or other actions affecting 
property as determined by the courts, 
are governed by the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1890, as amended by Supreme 
Court Rules of 1952 and 1953. The 
amendments provide for cases involving 
the automobile and airplane. Action 
falls within the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict court, but execution of judgment 
falls within the province of the bailiff 
of the district court. 

Bankruptcy cases come under the 
original jurisdiction of the district court 
and follow the law of 1922. The courts 
have power to declare a private or legal 
person bankrupt upon application and 
after examination of the reasons claimed. 
By decision of the court the bankrupt’s 
whole property may be divided among 
all creditors; and’ on application for a 
composition among creditors, the court 
may decide after submitting its judg-. 
ment to a creditors’ conference. The 
court also can examine proposals of ad- 
ministrators to continue operations of a 
bankrupt firm and may issue a court - 
order to that effect after conference 
with the parties concerned. 


Civil and commercial non-lawsuits 


Procedures for non-lawsuits have un- 
dergone the least postwar revision of 
all, and remain based upon the law of 
1898. The judge collects the evidence 
and tries the case without applying the 
“litigant first” principle. 

Civil conciliation cases come within 
the jurisdiction of both the district and 
summary courts, and are designed to 
reach a reasonable settlement by mutual 
consent of the parties concerned with- 
‘out taking the issue to formal trial. 
The conciliation system was inaugurated - 
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in 1922 in a peaceful settlement of a 
dispute over a lease. It was later ex- 
tended to include all kinds of civil af- 
fairs during the recent war. After 1945 
civil conciliations of personal relations 
were treated as family-affair concilia- 
tion cases as provided for in the Do- 


` mestic Relations Law. Present provi- 


sions rest upon the codification of the 
Civil Conciliation Law of 1951 and 
three Supreme Court Rules adopted the 
same year. 

Composed of one judge and two lay 
persons selected from the public at 
large, who form the conciliation com- 
mittee, civil conciliation has been so 
successful in settling civil disputes be- 
fore formal lawsuit is begun that ap- 
proximately 70,000 such cases are re- 


‘corded annually. In nearly 60 per cent 


a successful settlement is reached. 


FAMILY Courts 


Actions under the jurisdiction of these 
courts involve status relations among 
relatives, including adoption of a minor 
or partition of an estate when successors 
fail to reach agreement. As stipulated 
in the Domestic Relations Law of 1947 
and two Supreme Court Rules adopted 
the same year, a single judge conducts 
such trials and examines all evidence 


` behind closed doors. 


A significant activity of this court is 
the so-called Family Conciliation Com- 
mittee system. Like the Civil Concilia- 
tion Committees, these consist of a 
judge and two-intelligent persons chosen 
from among the people; they may sum- 
mon the parties concerned, examine the 
causes of dispute, and attempt to effect 
a reasonable settlement by mutual con- 
sent. While there is also no obligation 
to accept conciliation, once a decision 
has been accepted it has the same ef- 
fect as a judgment of the court. 

Although family quarrels of all kinds 
may be handled by conciliation pro- 
cedures, disputes between relatives must, 
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as a rule, be submitted to conciliation 
before suit is filed in court. Divorce or 
dissolution of adoption must also go 
through this procedure before action is 
taken to court. The number of con- 
ciliation actions taken in family courts 
amount to 40,000 annually, about 50 
per cent of which are settled success- 
fully. 


JUVENILE PROBLEMS 


In prewar days juvenile cases came 
under the jurisdiction of Juvenile Ad- 
justment Institutes, but they are now 
under the control of the family courts. 
Governed by the provisions of the Ju- 
venile Law of 1948 and the Supreme 
Court Rules of the same year, these 
cases include protective measures for 
juveniles under twenty years of age. 

If a juvenile over sixteen is judged 
guilty and his offense is sufficient to 
merit standard punishment, then com- 
mon criminal procedures are applied. 
Whether or not he ,is over sixteen, if 
his crime is not too serious, the juvenile 
may be committed to a juvenile insti- 
tution or reformatory or placed under 
the care of a protective institution. 
The same measures may be applied to 
juveniles who, if not guilty, are judged 
apt to commit a crime. _ 

Juvenile cases are tried in closed 
court, with the judge taking evidence, 
including results of findings of court in- 
vestigators and physicians assigned to 
the case. 


Lay PARTICIPATION 


Private persons, besides being liti- 
gants or witnesses in lawsuits, have op- 
portunities to participate directly and 
indirectly in the operations of the courts 
and the administration of justice. The 
jury system, however, adopted in 1928 
and suspended during World War II, 
has not been revived. 

The chief role given the public is in 
the two conciliation committees estab- 
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lished for settling civil and family dis- 
putes. They play a most vital role in 
helping to clear the dockets of the lower 
courts, as we have seen. Composed of 
one judge and two intelligent laymen in 
both instances, and appointed by the 
-court, the number of conciliation com- 
mittee members (conciliators) in both 
groups total more than 30,000. 

Private citizens also participate in 
Judiciary Committees which deal with 
civil suits in the summary courts. In 
addition, there are counselors who deal 
with cases of domestic relations in the 
family courts. These individuals assist 
-the court and the judges by attending 
trials and expressing themselves in court. 
Members of the first group number ap- 
proximately 6,500, while the counselors 
total some 5,900 individuals. 

In addition to the groups already 
cited, there are Councils for the Ex- 
amination of Criminal Prosecution, 
composed of eleven members. Chosen 
by lot by the Election Management 
Committees on the village, town, and 
city level from the roster of those eli- 
gible to vote in the election of members 
of the House of Representatives, they 
serve in the district served by the dis- 
trict courts for a term of six months, 
after which a new Council is chosen. 
The function of a Council is primarily 
to advise the prosecutor to proceed 
against a suspect when it believes there 
has been a failure to prosecute a proper 
case. It seems that these Councils bear 
some resemblance to the grand jury 
system in the United States. Members 
of the Councils total around 8,900 as 
of 1956. 


CoNCLUSION 


The new Japanese courts have con- 
solidated their foundations in the past 
‚four years, with the major marked dif- 
ference between the present and the 
prewar past being the devotion given to 
protecting fundamental human rights. 
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Much remains to be done, such as in- 
creasing the efficiency of legal proceed- 
ings, granting more power to courts of 
the first instance, and greater unifica- 
tion of the bench and the bar. The 


record of the past four years gives as- 
surance that the court system and its 
administration is moving in that direc- 
tion, while maintaining its position as 
the ultimate resort of human rights. 
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The Conservative Political Movement 


By KENNETH E. COLTON 


JHEN Japan achieved independ- 
ence in April 1952, the conserva- 
tive movement which had dominated the 
political life of Japan since the early 
Meiji era (1868-1912) was still the 
major force in politics. The overwhelm- 
ingly superior of the two conservative 
parties was the Liberal party (Jiyuto), 
with a clear majority of 285 members 
of the 466 member House of Repre- 
sentatives. Since October 14, 1948, that 
party under its president, Prime Minis- 
ter Shigeru Yoshida, had ruled the gov- 
ernment and the Diet. The second con- 
servative party,. the Progressive party 
(Kaishinto) was distinctly a minor 
force, with only 68 members in the 
lower chamber. Although both parties 
could trace their lineal descent from 
postwar organizations established on 
November 9 and 16, 1945, respectively, 
and beyond that to the two major con- 
servative powers of the prewar years, 
the Minseito and the Seiyukai, neither 
party by 1952 was wholly the projec- 
tion of its earlier shadows. The twelve 
intervening years since both parties had 
dissolved in 1940 included the war and 
six and one-half years of the occupa- 
tion, during which postwar parties had 
begun to evolve their own traditions 
and patterns. 


PREWAR AND OCCUPATION INFLUENCES 


The prewar legacy in 1952 included 
the practice and tradition of a parlia- 
mentary party system. Both major par- 
ties had organizational structures simi- 
lar to those possessed by the Minseito 
and Seiyukai. Each had tested areas 
of electoral strength that paralleled pre- 
war centers of political power. In both 
parties local figures managing local 


party elections frequently had been ac- 
tively identified with the prewar politi- 
cal rivals. 

The prewar heritage contributed less 
in personalities, because the sweeping 
“purge” program inaugurated by SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers) in January 1946, expanded in 
1947 and applicable during the eighty 
months of occupation rule, had barred 
nearly 200,000 individuals from public 
life, including most of the major pre- 
surrender political leaders. Since most 
of the remaining veterans had never 


-held major party posts or served in a 
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cabinet, new faces and leadership arose. 
Shigeru Yoshida, head of the Liberal 
party since May 1946, was a former 
career diplomat without previous, ex- 
perience in elective public office. From 
1950 to 1952, leadership of the People’s 
Democratic party (Kokumin Minshuto) , 
predecessor to the Progressive party, 
was held by three men, all essentially 
postwar politicians who had evolved a 
political pattern suggesting the image 
of the Fair Deal. 


Depurgees . 


In April 1952 the personnel legacy of 
the prewar past sharply raised its head 
as a result of a mass rescinding of purge 
bans in June-September 1951.1. Many 
with previous political experience sought 


1The first depurge action in 1947-48 re- 
leased 148; the second, in 1949-50, released 
14,862. The mass action in 1951 released a 
total of 177,261 by October 31. This infor- , 
mation is based on informal memoranda re- 
ceived by the author from Government Sec- 
tion, SCAP, and the Inspection Section, Prime 
Minister’s Office, November 1951. Depurge 
actions continued up to the end of the occu- 
pation. 3 


te 
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to re-enter the political arena after Ja- 
pan’s recovery of independence. The ini- 


tial post-occupation period was marked © 


by a struggle between depurgee and oc- 
cupation-era men over public office and 
party leadership. Most depurgees had 
affiliated with the Liberal party, includ- 
ing some who had originally belonged 
to its conservative party rival; never- 
theless, in April 1952 their influence in 
that party was less than in the Progres- 
sive party, because of the small size of 
the latter’s Diet delegation. 


SCAP influence 


Occupation policy and administration 
had a decisive influence on postinde- 
pendence politics too. Besides direct 
influence in its role as the supervisor 
and often the initiator in extensive in- 
stitutional reforms affecting the Consti- 
tution, the Diet, and local government, 
SCAP had a powerful indirect influence 
because it was clearly the final arbiter 
of political power and policy between 
1945 and April 1952. SCAP’s role 
tended to give the National Diet and 
parties represented therein official re- 
sponsibility but not the free exercise of 
independent power to match it; thus it 
perpetuated the prewar condition wherein 
government and parties remained sub- 
ordinate to a power and authority not 
itself officially responsible for legislation 
and administration. By the same token, 
SCAP’s acknowledged power tended 
to preserve, paradoxically, an unstable 
` party system because of the temporary 


nature of the occupation and the hopes. 


of political groups in the post-occupa- 
tion period for revival or change. 
SCAP’s role in directing the host of 
legislative reforms in many fields, which 
the conservatives felt they could not 
safely oppose, left a problem in the 
post-1952 conservative movement in the 
drive for revision, to make those re- 
forms “more fully consonant with Japa- 
nese practice and tradition.’ SCAP 


also left behind the popular belief that 
these reforms; despite some mistakes in 
emphasis or form, sought the establish- 
ment of “democracy” and “freedom” 
from “feudal” restraints. 


Shigeru Yoshida 


Also important to the development of 
the four years after independence were 
the internal party developments of the 
occupation period, particularly within 
the Liberal party. When the founder 
of the Liberal party in 1945, Ichiro © 
Hatoyama, was purged by SCAP on 
May 3, 1946, just as he was about to 
be designated prime minister of a plu- 
rality party cabinet, he quickly named 
Shigeru Yoshida as his successor.’ The 
problem of 1952 lay in the terms of 
agreement posited by Yoshida in accept- 
ing this role. He had asked that he 
have a free hand in selecting his cabi- 
net, that he be not responsible for party 
management, and that he retire as soon 
as Hatoyama again became eligible for 
public office. In 1952, following his 
depurge in August 1951, Hatoyama ex- 
pected and sought Yoshida’s retirement 
and a resumption of his former position 
as party president and the logical right 
to be named prime minister. i 

In the interval, Yoshida had risen to 
independent, almost autocratic power in 
the Liberal party by recruiting a fa- 
vored group of ex-bureaucrats in 1948- 
49, by forming his second cabinet in 
October 1948 against the will and even 
expectation of many party members, 
and most importantly, through a smash- 
ing electoral victory in January 1949 
which returned him 264 seats in the 
lower house. He then controlled a 
party the majority of whose member- 
ship owed more political allegiance to 
him than to Hatoyama. Not until 1948 
had Yoshida tried to assert himself as 
the real leader of his party. By 1949 
he. had won that recognition and held 
that power. 
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Yoshida was also supported in 1952 
by four props to a popular reputation. 
He was felt to be the man most capable 
of preserving political stability, a pub- 
lic objective after 1949 revealed in the 
decisive rejection of weak coalition gov- 
ernments. Business groups favored him 
for the same reason, for it enabled more 
effective industrial planning. He was 
believed to be personally honest, un- 
ambitious for public office, and desirous 
only of the national welfare. He was 
further esteemed as a skilled diplomat 
and a friend of the United States. In 
addition, Yoshida’s firm rule over the 
majority Liberal party was abetted by 
changes in SCAP policy that coincided 
with his rise to power. In 1948-49, 
SCAP policy changed from an emphasis 
upon reform to economic recovery, and 
beginning in 1950-51 the United States 
sought the rearmament of Japan for 
self-defense. 
States appeared to rely upon the con- 
servative power of Yoshida’s Liberal 
party leadership. 

Despite these elements of strength, 
Yoshida had also developed areas of 
political weakness which in the post- 
occupation period were to prove his 
Achilles heel. His political opponents 
in rival parties, as well as many within 
his own Liberal ranks, felt that in ap- 
parently striving to follow an essentially 
British pattern of party and Diet man- 
agement Yoshida had missed the essen- 

tials. Opponents within the People’s 
` Democratic party and within his own 
felt he demonstrated a lack of under- 
standing of the role of the party within 
the political process and the function of 
the Diet as an agency of government, 
and underestimated public opinion in 
ways that Churchill, who seems to have 
been his model, would never have coun- 
tenanced. Such traits inevitably tended 
to alienate the professional party man, 
born and bred in party and parliamen- 
tary wars. 


On both counts the United © 
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Another weakness to plague Yoshida 
in later years was his failure to develop 
a cadre of leaders skilled and trained in 
the political arts. One of the features 
of the very years when Yoshida ruled 
most supreme, between 1949 and 1952, 
was that the minority conservative block 
of the People’s Democratic party pos- 
sessed by far the greater number of 
acknowledged younger men of talent, 
imbued with and experienced in politi- 
cal party and parliamentary traditions. 
While Yoshida succeeded in recruiting a 
large number of ex-bureaucrats to run 
in the January 1949 elections, he never 
repeated the process in subsequent 
years,” and by a too partial reliance 
upon these earlier recruits, so new and 


inexperienced in party life, he further: 


tended to estrange members within his 
own party. 


POST-OCCUPATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Against this brief background the 
conservative political movement after 
April 1952 can be sketched. The out- 
standing features of that record were 
the collapse of Yoshida’s long unques- 
tioned authority over conservative poli- 
tics in December 1954, and the achieve- 
ment of a single united conservative 
party the following year. Closely re- 
lated to these developments were the 
problem of rivalry or assimilation of 
occupation-era ‘and postindependence 
leaders and the failure of the Progres- 
sive party to become a major political 
force. Less spectacular but no less sig- 
nificant were changes in conservative 
party organization, function, power, and 
policies; the continued existence of fac- 
tionalism; the threat of an invigorated 
and growing Socialist movement; and 
the development of party color in local 
governmental jurisdictions. 


2 It should be pointed out that in subse- 
quent years an equal supply was not so 
readily available. 
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BITTER STRUGGLE AGAINST 
YosHipa’s RULE 


It is a commentary upon the nature of 
occupation politics that whereas Yoshida 
had had no significant challenge to party 
control in the forty-three months be- 
tween his second cabinet, formed in Oc- 
tober 1948, and April 1952, he enjoyed 
no more than five months of relative po- 
litical peace from April 1952 until his 
fall from power on December 7, 1954. 

An important factor in the subsequent 
record was that members of the lower 
house in April 1952 had been elected in 
January 1949. The approach of the 
constitutional limit of their four-year 
term made an early election all but cer- 
tain and tensed all political elements for 
a battle for political survival and con- 
trol. 

The challenge to Yoshida in the Lib- 
eral party centered on a struggle for 
party control, focused in the bid of 
Ichiro Hatoyama to reclaim his origi- 
nal position as party president. The 
contest involved more than just a fight 
between occupation era “ins” and non- 
occupation “outs.” Although this fact 
was the dominant overtone of the fight; 
each principal had supporters in both 
groups. It was also a struggle by party- 
bred men and professional politicians 
who sought to end Yoshida’s personal 
rule that seemed to ignore the party 
and minimize the Diet. Likewise in- 
volved was the opposition of essentially 
party-minded men to the ex-bureau- 
cratic group and other intimates upon 
whom Yoshida relied for government 
and party management. 

In the thirty-two months’ struggle to 
maintain his position, Yoshida changed 
but little his accustomed habits of party 
management. He remained aloof from 
rank and file, communicated his direc- 
tions through lieutenants whose power 
depended primarily upon their close- 


ness to him, and continued to evidence 
a dislike for the hurly-burly of parlia- 
mentary war and for the political uses 


of publicity. In previous years he had 
‘been able to reshuffle cabinet and party 


posts to maintain discipline and recruit 
support. Although this device was not 
entirely abandoned during the ensuing 
period, it had limited influence.* The 
fight now was with an experienced and 
popular political challenger for complete 
control of the party rather than a per- 
sonal contest for an individual position. 
Weaknesses or failure in Yoshida’s meth- 
ods swelled the ranks of his opponents 
and solidified the opposition. © 

A Key to the intraparty battle lay in 
control of the party organization. That 
Yoshida’s once unquestioned power was 
vulnerable was suggested in the fight 
over appointment ‘of the party’s secre- 
tary-general in July-August 1952. In 
July, Yoshida nominated from among 
his own inner circle a freshman Diet 
member with limited party experience. 
The choice suggested to other party 
members and non-occupation-era politi- 
cal hopefuls that Yoshida had no other 
better qualified supporter for the post 
or was completely indifferent to the 
other interests of the party or was pre- 
pared to wage an all-out war against 
them. The opposition forced Yoshida 
to withdraw his nomination and accept 
a compromise. The struggle possessed 
significance because the revolt: came 
from elected Diet members who had 
won seats in January 1949 and who 
previously had docilely accepted his 
rule. 


3 Between October 1948 and April 1952 
Yoshida named a total of 43 individuals in 
62 appointments during his second and third 
cabinets, not including temporary dual assign- 
ments due to illness or absence from the coun- 
try. In his fourth and fifth cabinets, total ap- 
pointments numbered 44, involving 3 changes 
in his fourth and 6 in his fifth cabinet. 
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October 1952 elections 


A major challenge, and important in 
Yoshida’s later difficulties, was the Oc- 
tober 1, 1952, general elections for the 
House ‘of Representatives. The cam- 
paign was a contest for control of the 
Liberal party as well as a war waged 
against rivals; both the Hatoyama and 
Yoshida camps conducted separate cam- 
paigns. Yoshida emerged with a ma- 
jority, though Liberal representation was 
reduced: from 285 to 238. Hatoyama 
was forced to capitulate in mid-October, 
but posed “four principles” aiming at 
greater party “democracy.” l 

The elections gave the party a pre- 
carious Diet majority which made 
Yoshida’s position further vulnerable, 
because Hatoyama’s supporters held 
the balance of power in party parlia- 
mentary struggles. Although he won 
the right to form his fourth cabinet, 
the number of Yoshida’s most reliable 
supporters had declined. Out of 127 
incumbent Liberals who entered the 
Diet in 1949 under his banner, 79 
failed to return to the lower house.* 


Hatoyama’s drive toward party control 


The Hatoyama group drove hard at 
Yoshida’s control of the party and the 
Diet, and succeeded out of proportion 
to their numbers. In November 1952 
they forced Yoshida’s Minister of In- 
ternational Trade and Industry, Hayato 
Ikeda, to resign on a no-confidence vote. 
In December they threatened the gov- 
ernment’s supplementary budget bill and 


4Figures used here of party strength and 
percentages, including party affiliation of de- 
purgees, are based upon analyses of the 
Senkyo Taikan (“Election Review”) (Tokyo: 
Asahi Shinbunsha, 1949, 1952, 1953, 1955). 
No completely reliable information exists for 
depurgee status of candidates after 1952; fig- 
ures for those years are based on the Senkyo 
Taikan of 1952 and the author’s personal files. 


got a reallotment of seats in the party 
executive committee and the designa- 
tion of a skilled Hatoyama tactician 
and bitter Yoshida foe as chairman. 
Under such leadership the committee 
proceeded to compel the cabinet to sub- 
mit all legislative proposals to party or- 
gans for consideration prior to submis- 
sion to the Diet, altering a practice that 
had long been established. The strug- 
gle, reaching white heat in January— 
March 1953, forced Yoshida to utter 
negligent remarks suggesting a deroga- 
tion of Diet and party powers and led 
to the famous bakayero (“fool”) inci- 
dent, which in turn resulted in a party 
bolt by Hatoyama followers and a 
successful no-confidence vote against 
Yoshida on March 14, 1953.5 


General election of April 1953 


Yoshida retaliated by calling a gen- 
eral election for April 19. The ensuing 
campaign. translated the party struggle 
into a contest for control of the govern- 
ment by the formation of the splinter 
party under Hatoyama. 

Yoshida won a Diet plurality and the 
right to form his fifth cabinet, but 
lacked a parliamentary majority by 
precisely the thirty-five seats won by 
the splinter Liberals. The election dem- 
onstrated that success against Yoshida 
required a political. combination with 
reasonable prospects of forming a gov- 
ernment, and that opposition to Yoshida 
was more effective from within than 
from without the party. Recognition 
of these facts of political life led Hato- 
yama and all but eight of Yoshida’s 
most implacable foes back into the 
party fold in November 1953. 


5The “fool” incident came in ‘the Prime 
Minister’s reply to a baiting Right-Wing So- 
cialist in the Budget Committee, February 28. 
On March 2, the Diet voted to refer the prob- 
lem of the Prime Minister’s remarks to the 
Diet Discipline Committee. 
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Political scandals 


What might have begun a period of 
relative political peace was interrupted 
by the outbreak of a series of scandals 
in December 1953, which did not com- 
pletely disappear until twelve months 
later. Most damaging tó Yoshida were 
charges of political kickbacks to party 
coffers from government subsidies to 
the shipbuilding industry. Since his 
appointees held party office, the allega- 
tions touched the personal seam in the 
party garment. They robbed Yoshida 
of a major weapon against the opposi- 
tion parties, for it had been charges of 
corruption that had brought the final 
collapse of the coalition government in 
1948. Yoshida refused to accept cabi- 
net, party, or personal responsibility 
and remained away from Tokyo during 
the peak of the controversy. When he 
failed to make an adequate public dis- 
tinction between allegation and proven 
guilt, and particularly when he caused 
his Minister of Justice to exercise legal 
authority to prevent the arrest of the 
party’s secretary-general, Yoshida cre- 
ated an impression that the government 
was ready to use questionable means to 
retain power. This brought into chal- 
lenge his reputation of not being politi- 
cally or personally ambitious and of be- 
ing concerned only with the national 
welfare. : 


Yoshida’s waning influence 


By the middle of 1954, the record of 
continuous political strife over two years 
had already destroyed the belief that 
Yoshida alone was most capable of pre- 
serving political stability. Business and 


6 See Asahi Shinbum and Nippon Times 
(Tokyo), April 18-25, 1954. Because the Diet 
was in session the police could not immedi- 
ately arrest the secretary-general, Eisaku Sato, 
without its consent. The Minister of Justice 
resigned April 21, immediately after exercising 
his legal authority. 


industrial circles bégan to cast about for 
another leader than Yoshida to preserve 
a stable, conservative government. 
The legislative record of the gov- 
ernment had not added to Yoshida’s 
strength. In November 1952 the gov- 
ernment proposed an abortive plan 
which would have revived potential 
government control over press and in- 
formation media. In mid-1954 the gov- 
ernment revised the police laws to re- 
introduce centralization, amended the 
antimonopoly law and education Jaws 
to curb the political power of the Japan 
Teachers Union. Earlier public state- 
ments by Yoshida and Taketora Ogata, 
deputy prime minister, had indicated a 
desire to abolish by legislation the pub- 
lic election of prefectural governors in 
favor of their appointment. These de- 
velopments, plus Yoshida’s parliamen- 
tary dance with logic in his strained de- 
fense of Security Pact commitments to 
speed self-defense and public statements 
that his government would not rearm, 


-tended: to separate the government from 


the public. 

While Yoshida was taking a delayed 
trip abroad in October-November 1954, 
his opponents girded for a final strug- 
gle. They were helped when Yoshida 
showed less than brilliant success in 
Great Britain and failed in the United 
States to secure the large “gifts” hoped 
for, suggesting that his reputation as a 
diplomat and the favored friend of the 
United States had been overestimated. 


FINAL ASSAULT AND PROGRESSIVE 
Party FAILURE 


Since the final assault upon Yoshida’s 
rule required a political combination 
that could form a cabinet or win con- 
trol in a subsequent election, the co- 
operation of the Progressive party was 
essential for any anti-Yoshida drive 
lacking outright Liberal party control. 
That co-operation was finally obtained 
after the Progressive party had failed 
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to develop into a major political force 
after 1952. 

When organized on February 8, 1952, 
the Progressive party (Kaishinto) had 
but 68 seats in the lower house. Its 
hopes of recovering from its minority 
status lay in the large number of ex- 
perienced former Minseito figures who 
joined the party on its establishment, 
expectations of the effectiveness of per- 
sonal and organizational efforts to re- 
vive the Minseito influence, and hopes 
for the popularity of the party’s new 
president, Mamoru Shigemitsu, chosen 
by ex-Minseito depurgees in June. The 
supporters of Shigemitsu expected that 
the prominence of his name, sympathy 
for his role at the war crimes trial, and 
his reputation as a skilled diplomat and 
a friend of the Western democracies 
would provide an effective challenge to 
Yoshida. 

In the October 1952 elections, the 
Progressives won 85 seats, but dropped 
to 76 in the April 1953 elections. Of 
the 60 incumbents who stood for re- 
election in 1952, 24 lost, and 35 out of 
87 were defeated in 1953. The hoped- 
for magic in Shigemitsu: was never re- 
alized. The party’s reliance upon the 
ex-Minseito connection and its fund of 
related candidates was also disappointed; 
although 90 depurgees were designated 
as candidates in October 1952, only 32 
won. Two elections demonstrated that 
the Minseito prewar traditions as well 
as those of the Seiyukai had been effec- 
tively blurred by postwar developments 
in the Liberal and Progressive parties. 

The two elections also showed a 
dwindling of the areas of Progressive 
support in former Minseito territory. 
The party consisted of individuals po- 
litically strong in their own right, but 
its organization was weak. Two major 
party splits during the occupation pe- 
riod and failure to expand served to 
weaken its support among locally elected 
government officials and to produce a 


steady shifting of their allegiance to the 
stronger Liberal party. Public opinion 
polls showed a percentage of popular 
support for the Progressives below that 
of either wing of the Socialist party and 
far below the Liberal figure.” 


Move towards .conservatism 


The party steadily discarded the “pro- 
gressive” label prized by its occupation 
predecessor and moved towards con- 
servatism. After the April 1953 elec- 
tions, Shigemitsu stated that the party 
would no longer co-operate with the 
Socialists to fight Yoshida and the Lib- 
erals, but would adopt a “case by case” 
approach. The power of the Diet 
Strategy Committee to bind the party 
to Diet positions which its former head, 
the occupation veteran Hideji Kawa- 
saki, had exerted was curbed. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1953, the party formally an- 
nounced its policy that rearmament for 
self-defense was no violation of the 
Constitution, thus removing still an- 
other issue that had so long ranged the 
two parties in opposite camps. 

By the fall of 1954 the Progressives 
were separated from the Liberals by 
a tradition of political opposition to 
Yoshida that stemmed from 1947 and’ 
the personal hostility between Shige- 
mitsu and Yoshida’s favored heir, Take~ 
tora Ogata. Although the Progressive 
party had failed to establish itself as 
a major force and had moved towards 
conservatism, union with the Liberal 
party required a substitute for Yoshida 
and his immediate coterie of supporters. 
Despite rejection of an election front 
with the splinter Liberal party in April 
1953, the Progressives were ready to 
grasp Hatoyama’s hand in November 
1954, when he led another bolt from 
the Liberal party. The two groups 
combined to form the Japan Democratic 

7 Shigeru Yoshida and Eisaku Sato did not 


join the party. See Asaki Shimbum, No- 
vember 16, 1955. 
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party (Nihon Minshuto) on November 
23. In union with the Socialists they 
had enough votes to pass a no-confi- 
dence vote against the Yoshida Cabinet. 
Faced ‘with his own declining popularity 
and certainty of defeat, Yoshida chose 
to resign as prime minister on Decem- 
ber 7, rather than call for new elections. 


CONSERVATIVES ACHTEVE UNION . 


Thefall of the Yoshida Cabinet set 
the stage for. perhaps the most signifi- 
cant development in post-1952 con- 
servative politics, a union of the long- 
divided movement. That goal had been 
frequently discussed and urged in post- 
war politics, and abortive attempts to 
accomplish it had been made each year 
from 1945 to 1950. Prewar traditions, 
the temporary rule of SCAP, the peren- 
nial optimism of politicians, and the es- 
tablishment of the third Yoshida Cabi- 
net with its absolute majority in Feb- 
ruary 1949 made such efforts futile. At 
the end of 1954, prospects revived when 
Yoshida had fallen, the Progressive 
party and one wing of its traditional 
Liberal foe had already united, and 
many remaining in the Liberal party, 
with Taketora Ogata-as Yoshida’s suc- 
cessor, were anxious for a union. 

Pressures for conservative merger 
mounted after the February 27, 1955, 
general elections. The Liberal party 
fell to 112 seats, and the threat of third 
place among Diet parties if the Social- 
ists combined. Its position was analo- 
gous to that of the Progressives prior 
to November 1954: it-faced prolonged 
frustration in opposition or eventual 
oblivion if its numbers dwindled more. 
A collapse of the Hatoyama Cabinet 
would probably bring to power the So- 
cialists rather than the Liberals. The 
new Japan Democratic party with 185 


seats lacked a Diet majority, which the 


Liberals could easily provide. Both 
‘parties wanted, above all, to prevent a 


Socialist government from coming to 


power. 

In January 1955 the two wings of the 
Socialist movement had pledged a un- 
ion after the February elections, a 
promise fulfilled on October 13. With 
the Social Democratic party of Japan 
(Nihon Shakaito) thus only 31 seats 
short of the Democratic strength in the 
lower house, the Liberals and the Demo- 
crats hastily merged on November 15, 
1955, to form the Liberal Democratic 
party (Jiyu Minshuto) with 299 mem- 
bers and an absolute majority in the 
Diet. The two mergers, scarcely a 
month apart, produced a two-party sys- 
tem representing the conservative and 
Socialist camps for the first time in 
Japanese parliamentary history. 


Party COLOR AND FACTIONALISM 


The relative balance of power be-' 
tween the uniting factions of the con- 
servative parties is suggested in the 
affiliation of the top party officials in 
1956. The Hatoyama Liberals who 
bolted in November 1954 hold the 
presidency, the secretary-generalship, 
and the chairmanship of the national 
organization committee. The Yoshida 
faction gained the chairmanship of the 
political affairs research committee, an 
important body in determining party 
policy and party support on legislation. 
The Ogata faction obtained the chair- 
manship of the executive committee. 
The ex-Progressives received a nod of 
recognition in the naming of Shigemitsu 
as Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The new executive 
committee, which combined the two 
equivalent groups in both parties but 
pared the total number down to 40, 
shows a division which retains the same 
relative balance. The ex-Progressives, 
again, were notably underrepresented. 

The general color and structure of 
the new party follow more closely the 
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pattern of the old Liberal body than 
the former Progressives. Although the 
party rules in their vagueness suggest 
haste as well as compromises, they re- 
flect the Liberal rather than the Pfo- 
gressive practice. The dominance of 
the old Liberal strain is further indi- 
cated in the four names most frequently 
mentioned in the fall of 1956 as pos- 
sible successors to Hatoyama. None 
come from the ex-Progressive wing, two 
from the current Hatoyama-Liberal 
wing, a third is a quasi Hatoyama Lib- 
eral, and the fourth the leader of the 
Ogata faction. Three of the four were 
purgees. 

Although widely hailed, achievement 
of a two-party system of conservative 
and Socialist forces emerged from po- 
litical necessity more than persuaded 
agreement. The new conservative party 
began and remains a coalition of not 
fully harmonious factions. Some party 
members even refer to the third Hato- 
yama Cabinet formed after the merger 
as a coalition, rathér than a single-party 
government, 


Causes of factionalism 


The factionalism remaining in 1956 
results from the nature of the 1955 un- 
ion as well as the history of the con- 
servative movement. Hatoyama had 
been named to head the Democratic 
party and the new Liberal Democratic 
party because he had less opposition 
from major party factions than any other 
leader. In that sense he was essential 
to the accomplishment of Yoshida’s fall 
and the union of the conservative par- 
ties. He had a prominent political name, 
he was party bred in the Diet, he had 
sympathy as a purgee deprived of the 
prime ministry the day it was to be of- 
fered. His age, seventy-two in 1955, 
and his crippled left arm and leg, the 
result of a paralytic stroke in 1951, also 
favored him, for they suggested that his 


tenure of office would be short. In an- 
ticipation of his retirement, the strug- 
gle to select his successor has dominated 
party activity since 1955 and has helped 
to perpetuate the former factions, which 
hesitate to become assimilated fully 
during this transition period. 

One reason for the rather stable na- 


ture of the factionalism in the conserva- - 


tive movement is that the struggle 
against Yoshida required thirty-two 
months, and the issue to choose a suc- 
cessor to Hatoyama has lasted nearly 
twelve. Although divisions are not hard 
and fast, the main characteristic of the 
major factions is that they. tend to 
cohere around leaders who represent 
occupation-era groups and non-occupa- 
tion groups and to consist mostly of 
members from the same periods of po- 
litical experience. 


Groups and subgroups 


Within the old Liberal party bloc, the 
small Yoshida faction centers -primarily 
in his chief lieutenants during his reign 
of power, mostly ex-bureaucrats re- 
cruited in 1948-49. The Ogata fac- 
tion lost its leader when Taketora Ogata 
died in January 1956 but continuing un- 
der a close associate, it consists mainly 
of postindependence figures and those 
related personally to Ogata. Some for- 
mer party professionals of that faction 
have joined the “main stream” bloc of 
which Hatoyama is the nominal head. 
This group is characterized by the domi- 
nance of prewar political figures and 
the strong color of the party profes- 
sional. Nobusuke Kishi, secretary-gen- 
eral since the party formed, heads a 
loose group composed primarily of fel- 
low members of the “new bureaucracy” 
which dominated the last years before 
the war, its inner core from the defunct 
Home Ministry and economic ministries. 

The group from the former Progres- 
sive party shows the same basic divi- 
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sions which existed prior to the estab- 


lishment of the Democratic party in- 


November 1954. The ex-Minseito group 
is clustered largely around Kenzo Mat- 
sumura; the occupation-era group is 
represented by a larger bloc led by 
Takeo Miki and another led by Toku- 
taro Kitamura. 

Other factions, plus some “mug- 
wumps,” exist in both wings of the for- 
mer major parties, but are small in size 
or even single-member “independents.” 

Factionalism has a long tradition in 
Japanese politics, stemming from social 
and cultural traditions and from the 
prewar period when parties were denied 
the substance of power by extrapoliti- 
cal forces. Since power so often de- 
pended upon the will, preference, likes 
and dislikes, of such forces, personali- 
ties were inescapable factors in politics. 
The occupation era tended to sustain 
factionalism for much the same reasons. 
Yoshida’s long tenure and his notorious 
whims, fancies, likes, and cordial dis- 
likes, making of party offices positions 
of personal award and of only nomi- 
nal power and small substantive value, 
also encouraged it. Moreover, since 
Yoshida’s personality came to color the 
multibased fight against his rule and 
since the leading prewar political fig- 
ures were trained in the earlier patterns, 
factionalism continued to retain its per- 
sonal character. In addition, Hato- 
yama has given only minimal guidance 
to the party and exercises almost no 
party control, further encouraging fac- 
tionalism. Factionalism often colors 
party disputes on policy. Because of 
personal rivalries, leaders of factions 
occasionally take positions on personal 
grounds, then seek to discover some 
plausible “policy” reason to support 
them, for example, as over the repara- 
tions agreement with the Philippines or 
negotiations with the Soviet Union in 
1955-56. Factionalism is not ignored 
in the management of the party; the 


present eight deputy secretaries-general, 
positions now considered stepping stones 
to even a cabinet post, have been named 
precisely to represent and to balance 
party factions. 


Non-occupation leadership and influence . 


As indicated in the leadership of the 
“main stream,” the chief political influ- 
ence in the party in 1956 lies with the 
prewar party veterans and secondarily 
with the depurgees, wherever there re- 
mains a distinction. Four of the five top 
party offices, including the president, are 
filled by depurgees; only one is an oc- 
cupation-era political figure, a Yoshida- 
faction man. This distribution reflects 
the fact that the depurgee group led the 
fight against Yoshida and possessed the 
skilled strategists most effective in ac- 
complishing union in 1955. 

The role of non-occupation figures in 
the party can also be seen in the pro- 
portion of conservative members repre- 
senting that era. ‘(hey fall into two 
classes, depurgees and’newcomers after 
1952. Largely because of their greater 
political experience, the more signifi- 
cant of the two is the depurgee bloc. 
The first post-occupation general elec- 
tion, that of October 1, 1952, was al- 
most as much a fight between conserva- 
tive occupation figures and depurgee 
claimants as a battle against rival par- 
ties. Of the 314 conservative incum- 
bents elected in 1949 who stood for re- 
election, 122 Liberals and 24 Progres- 
sives lost. The depurgees returned to 
the Diet numbered 141 in 1952 and 
126 in 1953, a drop largely due to the 
“comeback” efforts of former 1949--52 
members; in 1955, because of the drive 
by the new Japan Democratic party for 
candidates among prewar veterans, the 
number climbed back to 133. In these 
elections, conservative party depurgee 
winners numbered 112, 95, 106, respec- 
tively. The depurgees have already 
passed the peak of their strength and 
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are sure to decline steadily as a result 
of age, death, retirement, and the -haz- 
ards of elections. Their significance in 
post-1952 politics, however, was never 
in numbers, ‘but in the caliber of their 
leadership, as seen in the fight against 
Yoshida and the depurgee dominance of 
the Liberal Democratic party. 

The three post-occupation elections 
have served to establish the relative 
strength of the individuals of both 
groups. This period has also aided the 
process of assimilation. Of the 185 
Democrats who won in 1955, those 
whose post-occupation electoral experi- 
ence equaled or exceeded the occupa- 
tion, prewar, or combined periods num- 
bered 138. Owing to the big upsurge 
‘of party strength in 1949 and the na- 
ture of the party split in 1954, the pro- 
portion was higher in the Liberal party, 
the ratio being 95 to 17. 

In addition to leadership and num- 
bers, the impact of the non-occupation 
group in post-1952 politics has also been 
notable in the development of party 
policy. That shift within the old Pro- 
gressive party and the Liberal party 
under Yoshida has been noted. The 
general trend towards conservatism con- 
tinued in the Liberal Democratic party, 
spurred by the party’s parliamentary 
majority. In domestic politics, the trend 
is characterized by efforts to “correct” 
occupation reforms, including the 1947 
Constitution. The heavily revisionist 
program supported by the party in the 
twenty-fourth Diet session which ad- 
journed on June 3, 1956, was devised, 
planned, and directed in the main by 
the prewar leadership. Not all prewar 
members or occupation-era conserva- 
tives were enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram. The trend towards revision in 
domestic party policy—a return to pat- 
terns and forms of regulations, controls, 
and administration familiar to the pre- 
surrender period—is likely to continue 
as long as current party leadership re- 


mains in the hands of prewar figures, or 
until electoral experiences reveal it too 


«risky. 


The emphasis upon revision and con- 
servatism may well reflect the transi- 
tional stage of current conservative poli- 
tics and a feeling that revision will be 
more difficult when full assimilation or 
adjustment of occupation and post-oc- 
cupation periods has been completed. 
The trend may slow down or alter its 
course as prewar leadership retires and 
new men assume party control. This is 
one of the points upon which the So- 
cialists count in opposing current re- 
vision of the 1947 Constitution, belfev- 
ing that if revision can be held off for 
five years or more, any changes that 
may then occur will be more in keeping 
with the spirit of that document and 
less motivated by an emotional longing 
for the ancient regime. 


GROWTH oF Party POWER 


A major impact on conservative poli- 
tics of the returned prewar veterans has 
been to emphasize the power of the 
party vis-a-vis the cabinet. Many non- 
occupation veterans, though by no means 
all, spent their prewar political careers 
fighting the bureaucracy and the gov- 
ernment. This tradition had a consid- 
erable part in the bitterness with which 
Hatoyama men fought Yoshida from 
1952 to 1954. In 1956, party leaders 
are in the main party-bred men, not ex- 
bureaucrats. Only one ex-bureaucrat 
holds a leading party office, Nobusuke 
Kishi. 

The creation by the merger of a party 
with 299 seats in the Diet has further 
encouraged the rise of party influence. 
Furthermore, the third Hatoyama Cabi- 
net gives evidence of political debts paid 
to men without strong roots in party ex- 
perience. With Hatoyama’s slack party 
tule, party officials wield an influence 
never enjoyed under Yoshida in his 
prime. 
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The chief party officer is the secre- 
tary-general, who manages the party, 
directs the general’ election strategy, 
guides Diet programs, advises the presi- 
dent on internal party affairs, and acts 
as the customary spokesman to the press 
and as the normal representative in ne- 
gotiations with other parties. Nomi- 
nally his position is second to that of 
the chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. In 1956, since that committee rep- 
resents a concession to factional strength 
rather than individual party influence, 
it wields less power than might other- 
wise be the case.2 Before the war the 
executive committee was, it is generally 
considered, more influential because it 
was smaller and more select. 
1956 it possesses potential power, for 
its decisions, aside from a party caucus 
of Diet members or a party convention, 
govern party policy. Government legis- 
lative proposals are referred to it after 
review and scrutiny by the political af- 
fairs research committee. Nominally its 
power extends to the appointment of the 
secretary-general and the chairman of 
the political affairs research committee, 
for by party rules it submits several 
nominees to the president, who then 
selects one. 


Political affairs research committee 


The political affairs research commit- 
tee today is more powerful than its pre- 
war predecessor, a situation traceable 
to the increased power of the Diet and 
the party in the Diet to control legisla- 
tion and the cabinet.2 Organized with 
subcommittees paralleling the ministries 
of the cabinet and with a staff that in- 
cludes approximately ten research spe- 


8 Based on an interview with Takeo Miki, 
member of the executive committee, August 
1, 1956. 

9 Interview with Mikio Mizuta, chairman of 
the political affairs research committee, Au- 
gust 3, 1956. 


Even in - 


cialists, the committee reviews proposed 
government legislation and frequently 
participates with the government in 
drafting legislation to reflect party opin- 
ion. With a monthly budget of at least 
1.2 million yen (about $3,333) and 
with permanent offices in party head- 
quarters, it possesses the means and 
facilities for effective work. Suggestive 
of the spirit of party superiority over 
the cabinet is the feeling of some party 
members that the cabinet should cur- 
tail its thirty-odd “councils” established 
to study and recommend legislation ‘in 
various specialized fields and that the 
committee should undertake that re- 
sponsibility. 


National organization committee 


Another development in party organi- 
zation after the merger is the increased 
importance of the national organization 
committee. Although stich an organ ex- 
isted before, not until 1955-56 were the 
chairmen ever referred to as among the 
top four party officials next to the presi- 
dent. Like the secretary-general and 
the chairman of the political affairs re- 
search committee, the chairman of the 
organization committee is in theory 
directly responsible to the president, 
though in practice all are co-ordinated 
through the secretary-general or the 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The organization committee has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a permanent pre- 
fectural branch office in each of the 
forty-six prefectures, staffed usually 
with five members.1° This achievement 
is a new development in conservative 
politics. It has aimed chiefly at re- 
cruiting young ‘men and women, but 
like similar drives in the past, demon- 
strably impressive results have so far 
been lacking. 


10 Interview with Shigemasa Sunada, chair- 
man ‘of the national organization committee 
March 21, 1956. 
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Local organization 


The local organization of the con- 
servative party is still weak, highly per- 
sonalized, and plagued by difficulties in 
merging on the local level rival party 
workers of Progressive, Hatoyama, and 
ex-Yoshida Liberal affiliations. Rem- 
nants of the Minseito and Seiyukai still 
exist, though translated into the feuds 
of their postwar counterparts. Lack of 
local party harmony contributed to the 
defeat of several conservative candidates 
in the House of Councillors elections on 
July 8, 1956. 


Party BASE IN LOCALLY 
ELECTED OFFICIALS 


Perhaps more important to local party 
strength than the existence of prefec- 
tural branches or local subbranches is 
the growing trend towards political col- 
oration in prefectural assemblies and 
prefectural governorships. 

When the local elective government 
system was inaugurated in 1947, the 
overwhelming number of governors and 
prefectural assemblymen did not carry 
a party label in their campaigns. The 
trend towards party identification has 
been clear in the two succeeding elec- 
tions of 1951 and 1955 and should in- 
crease now that the conservative move- 
ment is united. By October 1955, six 
months after the local elections in April, 
only 548 remained as independents out 
of 2,613 prefectural assemblymen in all 
Japan. Of those affiliated by party, 
1,218 were Liberals or Democrats. 

The importance of the locally elected 
official is seen in the number of ex-gov- 


11 Local Autonomy Board, Election Bureau, 
“Chiho Kokyo Dantai no Gikai no Giin oyobi 
Cho no Tohabetsu Kazushirabe” (“Heads and 
Members of Assemblies of Local Government 
Units, Listed by Parties”), mimeographed re- 
port, October 1, 1955. 


ernors elected in the July 1956 House 
of Councillors elections, and in the fre- 
quency with which press analyses specu- 
lated on a candidate’s chances by ref-. 
erence to the degree he was supported 
by prefectural assemblymen. The con- 
servative dominance of local politics is 
shown in the fact that the party holds 
a comfortable majority in every prefec- 
tural assembly. f 


Growine SOCIALIST CHALLENGE 


The most important question in con- 
servatism in 1956 is the future status of 
the Social Democratic party. The So- 
cialists have made steady electoral gains 
in the three post-occupation general 
elections to the House of Representa- 
tives and matched that record in the 
July 1956 upper house balloting. For- 
merly Socialists Had their chief strength 
in the largest, five-man, multiple-mem- 
ber districts into which the nation is 
carved for lower house elections, but in 
1955 they began to penetrate deeper into 
the three-member constituencies, and to 
win, not the last place, but as often as 
not second place. The Socialists have 
advanced beyond the point where they 
must rely upon the proportional rep- 


. resentation characteristic of multiple- 


member districts. They have estab- 
lished themselves as a major threat to 
conservative dominance in the larger 
urban-industrial districts. Whereas in 
the last free election before the war, 
1937, the Socialists won 9 out of 31 
seats in Tokyo, in 1955 the conserva- 
tive margin was but 15 to 12. Similar 
proportions exist or appear in the mak- 
ing in other major centers such as 
Osaka and Fukuoka. 

Growing Socialist power appears to 
have reached the point where it is about 
to invade the conservatives’ traditional 
agrarian constituencies. The loss in ur- 
ban centers suggests inroads into for- 
mer Minseito-Progressive territories. So- 
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cialist encroachments in the rural areas 
attack former Seiyukai-Liberal “king- 
doms,” long considered safest of all. 
The threat of Socialist power affects 
not only electoral strategy and such 
programs as gerrymandering election 
districts in reducing five-, four-, and 
three-member districts to single and 
two-man constituencies. It also affects 
issues of policy. The July 1956 gen- 
` eral elections suggest that while the 
Liberal Democrats have been bidding 
for the more conservative vote, the So- 
cialists have made gains among the 
moderate or uncommitted voters in the 
center. The issue for the conservatives 
is that its leadership favors the revision- 
ist program with conviction, but too 
ardent an advocacy may lose still fur- 


ther the voting support essential to re- 
tain safe powers of government. The 
summer campaign of 1956 is reported 
to indicate a decline in the former ratio 
of conservative support among the tra- 
ditionally conservative middle-aged and 
elderly. Since the conservatives retain 
an unassailable margin of 64 seats above 
a parliamentary majority, with their 
rivals just barely retaining one-third 
strength in both houses of the Diet, it - 
may well be that by the time the So- 
cialists develop to the status of a real 
challenger for governmental power, the 
prewar political leadership among con- 
servatives will be replaced by younger 
blood, less committed by experience or 
emotion to the current revisionist pro- 
gram. 
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The Social Democratic Movement 


By Cecm H. UYEHARA * 


HE Social Democratic party of Ja- 
pan (Nihon Shakaito) + may hence- 
forth receive more serious consideration 
abroad as a result of the reorganization 
of the Japanese political world in Oc- 


tober and November 1955, which pro-, 


duced a much-heralded “two-party sys- 
tem,” with the conservative Liberal 
Democrats on the right and the SDPJ 
on the left. The Socialists, therefore, 
represent the only feasible alternative 
to continued conservative governments, 
although presently outnumbered in the 
National Diet two to one by their Lib- 
eral Democratic rivals, and despite the 
fact that the party is still factious and 
deficient in mature responsibility, in or- 
ganizational development, and in the 
broad appeals of a genuinely national 
party. 

Western observers, perhaps in part 
from wishful thinking, predicted after 
the elections of October 1952 that, hav- 
ing recovered most of their losses in the 


* This article is largely based upon research 
conducted in Japan in 1955-56 in connection 
with the project at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy, “Studies on Japan’s So- 
cial Democratic Parties,” supported financially 
by the Ford Foundation. Acknowledgment is 
also made of the assistance given the writer 
in his field studies in Japan by a special grant 
from the American Philosophical Society. The 
writer, however, assumes sole responsibility 
for the facts and views expressed. 

1A literal translation of Nihon Shakaito 
would be “Japan Socialist party,” but the 
party has adopted as the official English trans- 
lation of its name “Social Democratic Party 
of Japan” (SDPJ), to suggest its relationship 
to the international Socialist movement. “So- 
cialist” and “Social Democratic” have been 
used more or less interchangeably in the text. 
“SDPJ” indicates the present united party; 
“SDP” has been used for the period prior to 
October 1955. 
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previous four years, the Socialists would 
probably be able to advance no fur- 
ther. Yet in four subsequent elections 
(from 1953 to 1956), two for each 
house of the Diet, winning SDP candi- 
dates continued to grow in number. So 
efficient and successful was their cam- 
paign in June and July of this year that 
in the face of the conservative intra- 
party strife, lack of clear policies, and 
involvement in scandals, the prospect 
of a Social Democratic administration’s 
coming to power has become a possi- 
bility. 

Before World War II, Japan’s poli- 
tics featured several power groups and 
two principal parties; since both parties 
were conservative, the electorate was 
offered no fundamental choices. As 
Japanese capitalism and industrialism 
progressed, however, struggling labor 
and farmers’ unions developed and be- 
came allied with proletarian parties. 
But sharply split in bitter battles over 
doctrinal purity, small in numbers, op- 
erating in what was to become essen- 
tially a police state hostile to its ideas, 
policies, and ways of thinking and ac- 
tion, -and under severe disabilities im- 
posed by laws and the police, the So- 
cialist movement remained factious and 
weak. 


SocrAtists’ First Taste oF POWER 


During postwar democratization, the 
context of Japanese politics shifted, 
More than six million laborers were 
swiftly organized, and, especially until 
after the agrarian reforms, peasant de- 
mands were expressed through farmers’ 
unions. Though “social democrats” had 
been the first “voluntarily” to disband 
their political organizations in 1940, they 
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weré the first to reorganize in 1945. 
Despite an adverse revision of the Elec- 
tion Law in March 1947, they achieved 
a slim plurality in the elections that fol- 
lowed in April. But this vote was in 
protest against the old oligarchy, not a 
clear Socialist mandate. As a result of 
a tripartite coalition, Tetsu Katayama, 
a right-wing Socialist, was named prime 
minister in the first cabinet formed un- 
der the present Constitution. Socialist 
leadership, composed in the main of pre- 
war career reformers, was completely in- 
experienced in the management of the 
state. The coalition with two conserva- 
tive parties precluded the enactment of 
any true Socialist program. Also be- 
cause of the economic conservatism of 
the Allied occupation,‘ it would have 
been difficult for the Socialists to in- 
augurate their policies. Furthermore, 
the voters were more intent on surviv- 
ing the depressing confusion of the post- 
war period than on digesting the ideas 
of Socialist planning. Ineptitude, fac- 
tional strife, and the involvement of 
certain leading right-wing Socialists, in- 
cluding some cabinet members, in scan- 
dals, were principal causes of defeat at 
the polls in January 1949. Nearly four 
_ years were required, to rebuild party 
strength and public support, and during 
this slump, the party split into two 
mutually critical alignments. 


ScuismatTic TENDENCIES OF SOCIAL 
Democratic Party 


When Japan’s leftist parties were re- 
constituted after the war, their leaders 
renewed, with modifications, their previ- 
ous cliques, ideological traditions, and 
positions in the political spectrum. Evi- 
dent even since 1952 has been the char- 
acterization of the party made in 1945: 


. a heterogeneous alliance of all social- 
ist groups ... the intellectual Utopians 
and the religious idealists, the hard-boiled 
laborites who have come up through the 
rough and tumble mill of union activities 


. .. the opportunists who swerved from 
socialism during the war but who are now 
trying to come back into the fold like re- 
pentant prodigals, and the uncompromis- 
ing and unforgiving orthodox materialistic 
Marxists who have always been single- 
mindedly devoted to the “Cause.” 2 


However, they all advocate a planned 
economy according to Socialist prin- 
ciples; they propose some degree of 
nationalization of selected basic indus- 
tries; and they urge much broader so- 
cial welfare legislation. 

Until the electoral disaster early in 
1949, the party leadership was chiefly 
held by the right wing, part of which 
was temporarily purged for past ultra- 
nationalism. The labor movement be- 
came the best organized core of sup- 
port, and the left wing was by far the 
stronger. The dissatisfied rank-and-file 
Socialists strengthened the position of 
the protesting Jeft wing when Socialist 
aims, methods, and policies were re- 
evaluated in the ensuing national con- 
ventions after the 1949 elections. Was 
the party to be revolutionary or gradual 
and reformist in strategy and policies? 
Was it to be strictly a class party or to 
have a national base somewhat like the 
British Labour party? The right wing 
accused the left of flirtation with the 
Communist united-front strategy and 
with tendencies toward “direct action” 
instead of staunch support of parlia- 
mentarism. The leftists called their 
intraparty rivals disguised conservatives 
and opportunists. The two groups dis- 
agreed about the degree of political em- 
phasis which organized labor had been 
coupling with economic offensives. To 
this day this controversy has:not been 
definitively settled by the Socialists. 


Foreign policy issues 
Contributing to such disagreements 


was the altered balance of power in 
Asia when communism swept and uni- 


2 Nippon Times, November 3, 1945. 
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fied China, intensifying the cold war. 
Occupation policy for Japan became 
more conservative, and the Japanese 
Communist party apologized to the 
Cominform (Communist Information 
Bureau) for past moderation and tem- 
porarily became more militant. Early 
in 1950, the Social Democratic party 
broke in two, but the rift was tempo- 
rarily patched. A more lasting split 
in October 1951 was precipitated by 
- divergent emphases regarding foreign 
policies. 

The acceleration of the cold war in 
the Korean War and Japan’s role as 
principal base for United Nations forces 
there added to the controversy among 
the Social Democrats. By hastening the 
long-postponed Peace Treaty, the nearby 
conflict caused the future of Japan’s 
foreign policy to assume an even larger 
shape on the political horizon. The 
draft of the Peace Treaty, announced 
in the summer of 1951, and a peace 
conference scheduled for September that 
year forced the Socialists to determine 
their attitude toward ratification of that 
treaty. and related security agreements. 

Smoldering embers quickly flared. 
Under the influence of the left wing, 
the party had for more than a year 
adopted as its policy the “three, [soon 
raised to four] principles of peace”: 
for a peace treaty with all belligerents, 
including Communist China and the 
USSR, for a policy of neutrality in the 
East-West conflict, against the reten- 
tion .of United States military bases 
after the treaty, and against rearma- 
ment. The three possible combinations 
of Socialist policy towards the Peace 
Treaty and the Security Treaty found 
the party divided. The right wing ad- 
vocated accepting the two treaties; the 
leftists and their labor supporters de- 
manded the rejection of both; the cen- 
ter group favored acceptance of the 
Peace Treaty and rejection of the Se- 
curity Treaty. 


Influence of Socialist International 


The right-wing and centrist elements, 
encouraged by the resolutions of the 
Second Socialist International and the 
Committee of the Socialist International 
Conference adopted in the summer of 
1951 in Germany, strengthened their 
demands for a fresh review of official 
party policy. The international sup- 
port given the resolution on democratic 
socialism’s rejecting Marxism offered 
theoretical, support to right-wing So- 
cialists in Japan in their opposition to 
their left-wing Marxist rivals. When 
the Socialist International adopted the 
resolution on peace, stating that the 
Cominform had caused the free, demo- 
cratic countries to give top priority to 
rearmament and that peace could only 
be maintained by strength through ar- 
mament, the Japanese delegate, Mosa- 
buro Suzuki, chairman of the party and 
a leading member of the left wing, ab- 
stained from voting. 


October 1951 split 


Faced with such complications, a spe- 
cial party convention was convened in 
October. During this historical session, 
which lasted for seventeen hours, the 
party factions failed to agree on a uni- 
fied policy toward the Peace and Se- 
curity Treaties; the consequent organi- 
zational schism which resulted was to 
endure until October 1955. As time 
progressed, however, the two treaties 
were accepted as fait accompli even by 
the Left Socialists, who recognized that 


_ diplomatic negotiation was the means 


for revision or abolition of Japan’s 
treaty arrangements. 


LEADERS AND FACTIONS 


Superimposed on the difference in 
world outlook and points of common 
agreement were the bitter struggle for 
control of the party organization and 


J 
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the very nature of the party cliques 
themselves. Three particular lineages 
have persisted in the SDP since the war. 
In the initial postwar period, party 
councils were dominated by the so-called 
Social Democratic clique (Shaminkei), 
veteran politicians having ties with the 
more conservative unions of laborers 
and farmers and with certain circles 
. of small- and middle-sized enterprises. 
Sharply contending with this group was 
the Labor-Farmer faction (Ronoha), a 
Marxist group which steadily gained in 
influence and party control after the 
debacle of the Socialist-led cabinet in 
1948. The third group, the Japan La- 
bor clique (Nichirokei), was temporarily 
eclipsed by both rivals during the oc- 
cupation period as a result of the ap- 
plication to many of its leaders of the 
purge program of SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers). With 
the depurge of these veteran leaders in 
1951, the Japan Labor clique came to 
dominate the Right-Wing Socialist party 
after the formal split of 1951. In co- 
operation with certain leftists, this lead- 
ership worked to reunite the party and 
today, together with the Labor-Farmer 
faction, holds a dominant position in 
the united party. 

Thus the Japanese Socialists are not 
immune to the factional ills suffered by 
their European brothers; their difficul- 
ties are further complicated by the 
cliquishness that permeates Japanese 
society. The Socialists are generally 
regarded as being more “modern” and 
more immune to personal leadership 
than other parties, but this distinction 
is a matter of degree only, for often the 
ties of personal loyalty are more. per- 
suasive in the end than the merits of 
substantive issues. Even on such a 
fundamental policy issue as the Peace 
Treaty there-were those who chose sides 
according to personal ties and for elec- 
toral considerations rather than accord- 
ing to personal beliefs. Each faction, 


‘prewar movement. 


made up largely of people lacking firm 
convictions, remains unstable. 
Age divisions. 

Another readily observable cause of 
friction is the age brackets into which 
Japanese Socialists can be divided. The 
top leaders are largely veterans of the 
Seventy per cent of 
all the Right- and 40 per cent of the 
Left-Wing Socialist Representatives are 
over fifty, and all except one of the top- 
rank Right Socialists are close to, or 
over sixty. The initial impetus and 
source of leadership were supplied by 
the student movement immediately after 
World War I. This group, whose mem- 
bers now form in general the top rung 
of the postwar Socialists, was well 
trained in mass meetings, theoretical 
controversy, strikes, demonstrations, or- 
ganization, agitation, and political com- 
promise. Differences between the more 
elderly and “realistic” right and the 
younger and more idealistically militant 
left affect all types of activities and all 
levels of party organization. 

Whereas the student movement pro- 


-vided a fund of capable leadership for 


the prewar movement, its importance 
declined in the postwar period because 
of the re-emergence of the prewar labor 
union leadership, the initial occupation 
policy of encouraging unions, and the 
consequent rise of a new generation of 
leaders, as a source of leadership re- 
cruitment. This younger, more vigor- 
ous group in general supported the 
Left-Wing Socialists. Consequently, the 
Right-Wing leadership was continually 
blocked in its search for younger, po- 
tential replacements. This trend was 
apparent in the last general elections in 
February 1955, when most of the new 
Left-Wing candidates were in their thir- 
ties and forties, while the new Right- 

3 See George O. Totten, “Problems of Japa- 


nese Socialist Leadership,” Pacific Affairs, Vol. 
28, No. 2 (June 1955), pp. 160-61. 
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Wing candidates were in their forties 
and fifties. Whereas ten new Left So- 
cialist Diet members came from the 
ranks of organized labor, the Right 
Wing elected but one.‘ 


Rural communities 


The agrarian movement supplied vot- 
ing support and a source of Socialist 
leadership before the war. It was easier 
to mobilize the backing of poverty- 
stricken farmers in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, as they recognized an immedi- 
ate and concrete “visible” enemy in the 
landlord. But since the enforcement of 
the land reform program in the early 
years of the occupation and the estab- 
lishment of land committees and farm- 
ers’ co-operatives, the radical farmers’ 
movement seemed to evaporate. The 
movement was less able to deliver votes 
to the Socialists or create new leader- 
ship. Until recently, Socialist leaders 
tended to ignore the agricultural com- 
munity and to adopt the path of least 


resistance by relying upon the collec- _ 


tive vote of organized labor. The left- 
ists, recognizing the political impor- 
tance of the farmers, who comprise 
slightly less than one half of the popu- 
lation, have begun to organize the rural 
vote. Such attempts, however, so far 
have been concentrated far less upon 
the peasant farmer than upon organized 
groups such as railway workers, teach- 
ers, and post office employees living and 
working in rural communities. 


The bureaucracy 


The bureaucracy, a powerful political 
force in Japan, is the newest source of 
Socialist recruitment. Because of the 
skill, knowledge, and executive experi- 
ence of members of this group, their in- 
fluence in the party has become dispro- 
portionately great. The rapid rise of 
the few former administrators and state 


4 Ibid., p. 165, note 12. 


planners to top party positions attests 
to the dearth of capable party leader- 
ship experienced in formulating and su- 
pervising the execution of public policy. 
If, in the future, the Socialists should 
form a cabinet, the number of leading 
bureaucrats entering the party would 
probably increase. Even now the mid- 
die and lower ranks of civil servants 
give undoubted but unobtrusive elec- 
toral support to the Socialists. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION 


A common structural pattern of or- 
ganization has marked the postwar Japa- 
nese Social Democratic parties. Since 
reunification, former Right Wingers and 
Left Wingers have been balanced in the 
distribution of posts in the national or- 
ganization, but adherents of the latter, 
stronger, faction hold a majority of the 
chairmanships of most of the strategi- 
cally more important functional com- 
mittees, such as the committees on Diet 
strategy, . election policy, and policy 
planning. The party chairman, Mosa- 
buro Suzuki, was the leader of the Left 
Socialists; the former Right Socialist 
chairman, Jotaro Kawakami, is but an 
adviser. The secretary-general of the 
recombined party is Inejiro Asanuma, a 
Right Winger. The central executive 
committee includes several leaders with 
long experience in the labor movement 
and continuing unofficial labor connec- 
tions. Though discipline has increased 
in some labor federations, especially in 
the largest, the leftist General Council 
of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo), 
these still cannot count on being able to 
direct the vote of ‘all their members. 
Furthermore, many of the less organ- 
ized and most of the unorganized work- 
ers vote conservatively. To become a 
major party, the Socialists must count 
on massive’ support from unorganized 
and floating votes (the latter estimated 
in 1956 to number as many as eight 
million); but ‘he salient fact remains 
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that industrial and governmental work- 
‘ers constitute the main organized core 
of SDPJ support. 


CO-OPERATION WITH LABOR 
FEDERATIONS 


The party’s actual’ membership is 
small, and probably labor union mem- 
bers form a disproportionately large 
sector. The overlapping of union and 
party elites is striking, particularly in 
the leftist faction. At the prefectural 
level, the executive personnel of Social- 
ist organizations is literally an inter- 
locking directorate of party and local 
labor union leaders. The same situa- 
tion tends to exist in municipal ward 
organizations and in the campaign ap- 
paratus for city assemblies. 

More than four million workers be- 
long at least nominally to the two ma- 
jor leftist federations, the General Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions of Japan (Sohyo), 
and the Government and Public Work- 
ers Union of Japan (Kankoro). Less 
than three-quarters of a million are 
members of the more conservative All- 
Japan Trade Union Congress (Zenro 
Kaigi). 

The leftist federations are far more 
active in political support of the left 
wing than the All-Japan Trade Union 
Congress-and its major component, the 
Japan General Federation of Labor Un- 
ions (Sodomei), are on behalf of the 
right-wing Socialists. Unions can mo- 
bilize members not only for popular 
strikes with political implications but 
also in special demonstrations against 
such policies as revision of the demo- 
cratic “peace” Constitution and exten- 
sion of American-garrisoned military 
bases in Japan. On the other hand, 
Socialist Diet members will be dis- 
patched to mediate at a scene of con- 
flict between a union and the National 
Police Reserve. “Joint Diet struggle 
committees” are formed during almost 
every session to co-ordinate Socialist- 


labor activities both within and outside 
the Diet. An example of such co-op- 
eration occurred in 1952 when the party 
and unions launched five waves of 
“struggle” against the passage of the 
Subversive Activities Prevention Law, 
which they branded as a new edition of 
the prewar Peace Preservation Law. 

Throughout the postwar record of the 
Socialist movement, each party disagree- 
ment has reacted on the labor move- 
ment, and each schismatic movement 
in the ranks of organized labor has af- 
fected the Socialists. The most recent 
example of obvious union influence in 
Social Democratic councils was reflected 
in the alternative budget the Socialists 
presented to the Diet in the spring of 
1956. As a gesture of responsible plan- 
ning, the policy planning committee and 
the central executive committee of the 
party compiled a “realistic” substitute 
budget which included a large defense 
allocation while postponing a pay raise 
sought by the General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan (Sohyo), the backbone 
of the party’s labor support. Sohyo 
brought so much pressure to bear upon 
Socialist leadership that the greater part 
of the defense budget was eliminated. 
Although the SDPJ budget proposal was 
condemned by the press as “unrealistic,” 
one leading member of the party de- 
clared: “We prefer united and strong 
labor backing to editorial praise for re- 
alism from the bourgeois press and 
amorphous support from vague public 
opinion.” 

During election campaigns, unions 
frequently nominate candidates, subject 
to approval by SDP national headquar- 
ters. They also raise and contribute 
significant political funds, provide cam- 
paign personnel, and distribute propa- 
ganda. There have been attempts to 
add to the pro-Socialist votes of union 
members those -of their family and of 
small retailers in areas where customers 
are mostly workers. 
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The heavy reliance upon the labor 
unions as a source of Socialist party 
leadership has become a self-imposed 
limitation, not only as regards the choice 
of candidates but also in narrowing the 
base of potential Socialist support among 
the electorate. The party is cognizant 
of this problem, but only recently has 
it begun to evolve a program aimed at 
making inroads into the strongholds of 
conservative support. 


POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


Because of the motley forces in the 
Socialist camp, not until 1954 was there 


a general platform enunciating basic - 


Socialist principles, other than a short 
vague, three-article statement of obvi- 
ous ideals. In January 1954, three 
years after the split, the Left Wing 
drafted a lengthy platform full of eco- 
nomic Marxism. Although the Left 
Wing had steadfastly rejected Commu- 
nist overtures for co-operation in Diet 
struggles, in demonstration against mili- 
tary bases, and in election campaigns, 
the platform makes not a single direct 
reference to communism despite its 
wordy length. Yet it is strongly anti- 
American in tone, claiming that all 
vital economic and political points of 
Japanese monopoly capitalism are con- 
trolled by, and completely subservient 
to, the United States. 

In contrast to the Left Socialists, the 
Right did not draft a platform until 
1955, and then with reunification in 
mind. While critical of the nation’s 
- relations with the United States, which 
it characterized as “very disadvantage- 
ous,” the attack on communism was 
much more severe, the latter being 


5 For topically arranged translations of the 
three Socialist party platforms mentioned here, 
see C. H. Uyehara, M. and S. Royama, S. 
Ogata, “Comparative Platforms of Japan’s 
Major Parties” (Medford, Mass.: The Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts Univer- 
sity, 1955) ; mimeographed. 


damned as the instrument of a new 
imperialism subjugating individuals and 
groups to the centralized dominance of 
the Communist party and trampling on 
freedom and democracy. 

The new party platform adopted at 
the unification convention in October 
1955, after many months of tedious ne- 
gotiations seeking to “clarify” the areas 
of obvious agreement and disagreement, 
was inevitably a compromise of many. 
philosophies and contained a number 
of contradictory statements. It showed 
little of the traditional revolutionary 
punch. 

Even this moderate statement is be- 
ing further modified, especially regard- 
ing domestic policies, as a result of sev- 
eral factors. These include continued 
relaxation of bipolar tension and greater 
freedom for uncommitted, neutralist 
policies; the growth of deterrent mili- 
tary power in Japan and its tacit ac- 
ceptance, together with the reduction 
and perhaps later withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces from Japan; the balancing of 
Japanese payments since 1954, enabling ` 
greater freedom of economic and politi- 
cal choice; the almost irresistible de- 
mand for normalizing economic and po- 
litical relations with neighboring Com- 
munist countries; and pressures on the 
SDPJ to achieve power by means of an 
electoral majority, which impels broader 
policy appeals. 

The foreign policies advocated for Ja- 
pan by the SDPJ can be briefly sum- 
marized. The party urges neutrality 
between the two main coalitions, co- 
operation with the peace-preserving ef- 
forts of the United Nations, abrogation 
of the military alliance with the United 
States, and restoration of diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Commu- 
nist China and the USSR. It proposes 
nonaggression pacts, either bilateral or 
collective, especially between Japan, the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and the 
People’s Republic of China. It is hoped 
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that the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Alliance, and Mutual Aid would 
then be abrogated. The party also ad- 
vocates the recovery of Japan’s “origi- 
nal territories,’ but it appears little 
headway along this line will be made 
in the current negotiations with the 
Russians. f 


ELECTORAL SUPPORT 


Whatever their merit, these policies 
and other political exigencies have at- 
tracted increasing electoral support for 
the Social Democrats. Left Socialist 
seats in the House of Representatives 
numbered 56 before its dissolution early 
in 1953; in the ensuing elections this 
party advanced to 72 seats, and in Feb- 
ruary 1955, to 89. The Right Socialists 
gained more slowly: from 59 seats be- 
fore dissolution in 1953 to 66 in the 
elections of April, and still upward to 
67 in early 1955. The combined party 
thus controls a fraction under one-third 
of the 467-member lower house. 
result of gains in the July 1956 elec- 


tions for the House of Councillors, the - 


party needs the support of other left- 
wing splinter elements, including the 
Communists, to hold one-third of the 
250 seats in the upper house.’ The 
negative power of that one-third con- 
‘trol of the Diet is demonstrated by the 
fact that this is sufficient to block any 
immediate conservative effort to revise 
the 1947 Constitution. 

From the younger generation and 
from women comes strong support for 
the Socialists; they are attracted by the 
party’s opposition to scandals charged 
against the conservatives, and to re- 
armament, a revision of the “peace” 
Constitution, and military bases. The 
SDPJ also attracts intellectuals, profes- 
sional and highly trained technical peo- 
ple, white-collar workers, junior bureau- 
crats, and a minority of small merchants 
and manufacturers. Many in , these 


Asa 


7 


strata are “floating voters” who make 
late and sometimes shifting political 
choices. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


Although apparent quiet rules the 
surface of the party, factional strug- 
gles continue and a split may be pos- 
sible over a crucial issue. Compared 
with the impressive array of specific 
goals and individual policies upon which 
all factions agree, factional differences 
seem still to be more significant and to 
have a more decisive role in the future 
of the party. Because of the strong 
divergences in the political philosophies 
held by the various factions, it is con- 
ceivable that if the cold war became 
hot again, the present party unity would 
be severely tested. 

According to views expressed by some 
national and local leaders of the Social 
Democratic party, it appears that the 
Socialists are as yet unprepared to ac- 
cept the responsibility of the reins of 
government. ‘ Because the party has 
headed a government only once, and 
then under abnormal and disadvanta- 
geous circumstances, it lacks a reservoir 
of administrative and executive ability. 
Some pro-Socialist gazers into the crys- 
tal ball consider it likely, however, that 
Prime Minister Hatoyama will soon 
have to retire and that in the elections, 
which thereafter cannot be long de- 
layed, the SDPJ will make spectacular 
gains but still be short of a majority. 
If the conservatives do not succeed in 
placing crippling legal disabilities on 
leftist movements, the Socialists hope to 
win a majority in the second or third 
general election from now. ~ 

Considering the present policies and 
composition of the party, the Western 
world would face a more difficult situa- 
tion should the Socialists take over the 
government of Japan. But it will not 
necessarily be cause for despair. The 


+ . 
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neutralist group of nations would be 
strengthened, and the anti-Communist 
allies would have to readjust their poli- 
cies vis-a-vis Japan. This process would 
be mutual, for there are also many re- 


sponsible leaders in the Social Demo- 
cratic party who would realize the ne- 
cessity of reshaping their party’s policies 
in the light of their increased responsi- 
bilities. 
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Japanese Communism and the Moscow-Peking Axis 


By Ropcer SWEARINGEN 


HE signing of the Japanese Peace 
Treaty and the United States—Ja- 
pan Security Treaty at San Francisco 
in September 1951 was the occasion for 
an unprecedented shift in the Commu- 
‘nist party line on Japan. A little more 
than one month before Stalin’s historic 
1952 New Year’s message to the Japa- 
nese people in which he wished them 
“success in their courageous struggle for 
independence,” the Cominform (Com- 
munist Information Bureau) recast the 
erstwhile imperialist state in the role of 
colonial appendage of foreign imperial- 
ism, thereby placing Japan for the first 
time in history in the category of the 
anticolonial nations of Asia.* 
Significantly, the “1951 Thesis,” as 
the new party program came to be 
called, remained the basic policy guide 
for post-treaty strategy and tactics of 
the Japanese Communist party (JCP) 
at least up to the party’s national coun- 
cil meeting in July 1955. It is perhaps 
still too early to know whether the great 
changes signaled by that meeting should 
be regarded as tactical changes within 
the colonial-area-formula strategy laid 
down. late in 1951 or whether the new 
policy will ultimately lead to an en- 
tirely new “thesis” or strategic frame- 
work. ‘This issue is likely to be decided 
at a seventh party congress—the first 
since 1947—-scheduled for late this year. 


1 For origin and development of the Japa- 
nese Communist movement see Rodger Swear- 
ingen and Paul Langer, Red Flag in Japan: 
International Communism in Action, 1919- 
1951 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952) ; and Toshio Tsukahira, The Post- 
war Evolution of Communist Strategy in 
Japan (Cambridge, Mass.: Center for Inter- 
national Studies, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1954). 
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OCCUPATION HERITAGE—PEACEFUL 
REVOLUTION” 


The period from Japan’s surrender in 
1945 to the Cominform criticism of 
party strategist Nozaka’s moderate poli- 
cies in January 1950 may be character- 
ized as the era of “peaceful revolution.” 
Lest there be some misunderstanding on 
the nature of this strategy, it may be 
well to recall that Nozaka wrote in 
1948: “Although at times the possibility 
of a peaceful revolution may exist, 
peaceful revolution is no more than a 
type of tactics. With changing condi- 
tions, the approach must also change.” ? 
A year later, Nozaka, in clarifying his 
position, stated: “If pursued skillfully 
this policy will facilitate the develop- 
ment of conditions for direct revolu- 
tion and make possible the seizure of 
power.” 3 

Two tactical considerations, both 
studied reversals of prewar Japanese 
Communist policy, governed Commu- 
nist statements and activities during 
the period of peaceful revolution: (1) 
moderation, expressed in terms of the 
slogan “a lovable Communist party” 
and designed to develop a broad, popu- 
lar, mass party, which might “ride on 
the crest of the wave of occupation re- 
form”; and (2) autonomy, that is, the 
concerted attempt to stress the party’s 
independent, Japanese character and to 
play down or to deny any international 
ties, especially those with the Soviet 
Union. 


2Sanzo Nozaka, Senryaku, Senjutsu no 
Shomondai (“Strategy and Tactics”) (Tokyo, 
1949), p. 99. 

3 Sanzo Nozaka, “Do the Basic Work,” 
Zenei (“Vanguard”), October 1949. 
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With such a moderate strategy, in an 
occupation atmosphere of total reform, 
if not of revolution, the new legal 
party made substantial progress. By 
the spring of 1949, Communists domi- 
nated the strong postwar Japanese la- 
bor movement; registered membership 
in the party stood at almost 100,000; 
thirty-five Communists had been elected 
to the Diet; perhaps 40 per cent of all 
university students in Japan supported 
the Communist party’s program; and 
there were more than 3,000,000 sym- 


pathizers and an indeterminable num- ' 


ber of secret party members through- 
out the nation. 

Although the Japanese party, in line 
with the new postwar policy, delibet- 
ately attempted to reduce its formal, 
visible ties with the Soviet Union,* 
there is sufficient evidence to suggest 
that the basic relationship remained 
unchanged.” 

Even during the period of “peaceful 
revolution,” then—from 1945 through 
1949—the Communist party of Japan 
was, intrinsically, neither peaceful nor 
independent. 


More Mirirant POLICY, 
ComINFoRM INSPIRED 


Suddenly, in January 1950, Moscow 
“suggested” a shift to a more positive 
policy with an anonymous editorial in 
the late official Cominform journal, For 
a Lasting Peace; For a People’s De- 
mocracy. Nozaka’s policy was branded 


4During this period the party made ré- 
peated statements such as Secretary-General 


Kyuichi Tokuda’s statement of 1946: “We. 


have no ties whatsoever with the Soviet Un- 
ion, I should like to state here that in the 
future as well, our party will never have 
relations with the Soviet Union.” Kyuichi 
Tokuda, Naigai Josei to Nihon Kyosanto no 
Nimmu (“The Domestic and Foreign Situation 
and the Tasks of the JCP”) (Tokyo, 1949), 
p. 247. 

5 See Swearingen and Langer, op. cit. (note 
1, supra), for evidence and illustration of So- 
viet ties and influence. 


as “antidemocratic, anti-Socialist, anti- 
patriotic and anti-Japanese.” The Japa- 
nese party would have to improve its 
discipline and ideological level, become 
more militant and “active,” stop toying 
with the occupation and with “unreli- 
able social democratic elements” and 
publicly declare its dedication: to the 
Soviet cause. If because of the unique 
occupation circumstances the Japanese 
Communists had been given special dis- 
pensation when the' International Com- ` 
munist line became more militant in 
1948, the honeymoon was over.® Nozaka 
admitted that grave mistakes had been 
made, concluding on- the note which 
was to become the keynote of future 
strategy and tactics: “We must... 
fulfill,” he said, “the important mission 
assigned to the Communist party of 
Japan as a link in the international 
revolutionary movement.” ” Nozaka was 
not removed from any of his posts in 
the party. 

The two-year period from the Comin- 
form criticism in January 1950 to the 
publication of a new party program in 
November 1951 was confused and tran- 
sitional. In the course of adjusting a ma- 
jor and often violent factional dispute 
within the party between the left wing, 
the Internationalists (Kokusaiha),® and 


6 Some of the documentation on the Comin- 
form criticism and its aftermath is available 
in a useful compilation of some eight hun- 
dred pages by the non-Communist Nikkan 
Rodosha Tsushinsha (“Daily Worker Press”), 
Nihon Kyosanto no Bunken Shu (“Japanese 
Communist Party Documents”), Vol. 3, 
Tokyo, 1952. Vols. 1 and 2 of the same se- 
ries, equally substantial, contain the docu- 
ments of the period of peaceful revolution. 
Vol. 4, published at the end of 1952, included 
many of the documents on underground and 
military activities. Referred to hereafter as 
NKBS. 

T Sanzo Nozaka, “My Self-Criticism,” Zenei, 
March 1950. 

8 An anti-Tokuda doctrinaire group headed 
by the then third and fourth ranking party 
leaders, Yoshio Shiga and Kenji Miyamoto. 
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the more moderate elements, the Main 
Stream Faction (Shuryuha),° and while 
thrashing out differences over theory 
and tactics, the orientation of the 
whole party moved steadily to the 
left. This shift to a more radical and 
internationally oriented policy can be 
identified by a study of the Japanese 
party press of the period and by the 
increasing number and scope of, Com- 
munist incidents in Japan, and of sabo- 
tage and other acts of violence.° Two 
party documents—the “1950 Thesis” 
and the “1951 Party Rules and Regu- 
lations’—form the principal link þe- 
tween the old line of “peaceful revolu- 
tion” and the new post-treaty concept 
of a “liberation revolution” in a colo- 
nial, or dependent, area. Taken to- 
gether, in terminology, emphasis, and 
specific content, these two documents 
reveal the direction of the reorientation 
in progress: from a moderate to a more 
radical approach, from peaceful to vio- 
lent revolution, from an ostensible po- 
sition of autonomy to a frankly interna- 
tional orientation, from a position of 
neutrality to outspoken alignment with 
the Soviet bloc.** 

On the eve of the Korean War, most 
of the Communist party leaders disap- 


9 Centering around Kyuichi Tokuda, Sanzo 
Nozaka, and Etsuro Shiino. See Tsukahira, 
op. cit. (note 1 supra), for an excellent dis- 
cussion of the issue. 

10 A whole series of special reports on Japa- 
nese communism put out by several private 
research groups in Japan treats the period in 
some detail. The organizations, which are re- 
ported to be in touch with the Japanese po- 
lice authorities, are identified and discussed in 
Peter Berton, Paul Langer, and Rodger Swear- 
ingen, Japanese Training and Research in the 
Russian Field, Los Angeles: School. of Inter- 
national Relations, University of Southern 
California, 1956. 

11 Full text of both documents included 
in the forthcoming Documentary History of 
Japanese Communism, by Rodger Swearingen, 
Paul Langer, and Peter Berton, Los Angeles: 
School of International Relations, University 
of Southern California, 1957. _ 


peared. The Japanese government and 
private industry initiated a series of 
measures designed to control the now 
openly radical and frankly foreign-ori- 
ented organization? Almost immedi- 
ately, the party set up an interim cen- 
tral directorate-as its overt headquarters 
to carry on openly for the “purged,” or 
outlawed, central committee, and soon 
Japanese government reports and the 
Japanese press were describing a vast 
new Japanese Communist underground 
structure, including military committees, 
special units, labor unification commit- 
tees, and an expanded clandestine press.%? 
Meanwhile, the party’s popularity with 


. the general public dwindled markedly 
as it moved underground and to the left. 


“NATIONAL-LIBERATION DEMOCRATIC 
REVOLUTION” 


By the summer of 1951 factional 
strife had been virtually eliminated; the 
reorientation seemed complete. Shortly 
after the signing of the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty, the Japanese Communist 
party announced a new policy, the “na- 
tional-liberation democratic revolution.” 
The’ basis and nature of the new line 
are contained in three documents pub- 
lished by the Cominform.** 


12 The suspension of the party newspaper 
Akahata (“Red Flag”) and its successors, 
June 26, 1950; dissolution of the Communist 
union Zenroren (abbreviation for Zenkoku 
Rodo Kumiai Renraku Kyogikai [National 
Labor Union Liaison Conference]), August 
30, 1950; 1,171 persons dismissed from gov- 
ernment service as Communists, November 18, 
1950; propagandists arrested by the hundreds 
throughout Japan. 

183 On June 6, 1950, General MacArthur or- 
dered the Japanese government to remove and 
exclude from public service the twenty-four 
members of the central committee. 

14 “Immediate Demands of the Japanese 
Communist Party-—-New Program,” For a 
Lasting Peace; For a People’s Democracy, 
November 23, 1951; “Basis of the New Pro- 
gram of the Communist Party of Japan,” 
ibid, February 15, 1952; “Thirtieth Anni- 
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The theoretical justification for the 
new approach, as given in the party 
documents, may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Owing to the exploitation by 
United States monopoly capital and 
military imperialism, Japan has been 
transformed—economically, politically, 
and militarily—into a country com- 
pletely under the control of, and de- 
pendent on, the United States. And 
what is the fundamental standpoint from 
which the Marxist-Leninist approaches 
the problems of the revolutionary move- 
ment in the colonial and dependent 
countries? Here, Stalin’s authority is 
invoked to underline the difference be- 
tween revolution in an imperialist coun- 
try and revolution in a colonial or de- 
pendent area. The principal point is, 
of course, that only in colonial or de- 
pendent countries is it possible to uti- 
lize the national bourgeoisie “at a cer- 
tain stage and for a certain period 
..” (to quote Stalin) in support of 
the revolutionary movement of its coun- 
try “against imperialism and for emanci- 
pation.” 

Relating this theory directly to post- 
treaty Japan, the “Basis of the New 
Program” goes on to define the future 
revolution in Japan as a “national- 
liberation democratic revolution” and 
to call for a coalition government to 
represent the interests of all “progres- 
sive and liberation forces” in the coun- 
try. This is to be based on an alliance 
of workers and peasants, but is not to 
exclude many capitalists who, we are 
told, will support the struggle for.a free 
and independent Japan or at least will 
maintain a friendly neutrality. 

The abandonment of the slogan 
“peaceful revolution” is evident in this 
passage from the “New Program”: “It 
- would be a serious mistake to think,” 
the document warns, “that a new na- 


versary of the Communist Party of Japan,” 
ibid., July 4, 1952. 


tional-liberation democratic government 
will arise of its own volition, without 
difficulties, in a peaceful way... .” 
The earlier line on autonomy is equally 
cast aside in the “Basis of the New 
Program,” which develops the theme 
that neutrality is impossible, that Ameri- 
can imperialism is in the nature of a 
paper tiger, as is shown by its weak- 
ness in Europe and by the example of 
Korea, and that, therefore, any attempt 
to rely on American imperialism would 
be as disastrous for Japan as was her 
ill-fated alliance with the imperialists 
Hitler and Mussolini, “The interna- 
tional situation shows most clearly,” 
the document asserts, “that the inter- 
national peace camp is a powerful ally 
in our national-liberation democratic 
front.” “Most harmful for us at pres- 
ent,” it concludes, “is fear of the threats 
of the occupation troops, the illusions 
about the ‘free world,’ and the attempt 
to maintain a position of neutrality.” 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE Post- 
TREATY STRATEGY 


What were the tactical implications of 
this new Soviet line in Japan? First, 
the abandonment of the tactic of “peace- 
ful revolution,” which specifically re- 
jected the “peaceful way of liberation,” 
seemed to suggest that the Communist 
line in Japan in the winter of 1951 and 
the spring of 1952 moved one stage 
closer to the final objective, the attempt 
to seize political power. The Korean 
War must be regarded as an important 
motivating factor. The party’s ability 
and intention to employ violence in line 
with the new post-treaty policy was 


. amply demonstrated, notably in Feb- 


ruary 1952, when Communists in Tokyo 
and other cities throughout Japan staged 
the biggest series of riots and anti- 
American demonstrations since the out- 
set of the occupation, and again during 
the alarming 1952 May Day riots. 
Subsequent incidents involving the use 
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of acid bombs, Molotov cocktails, and 
` “action squads” armed with pistols and 
bamboo spears were numerous enough 
to suggest a definite plan. Further, dis- 
cussions of the party’s “military policy” 
and of guerrilla activity were included 
regularly in the Japanese Communists’ 
principal underground - publications.*® 
Consequently, the initial post-treaty 
emphasis on violence and underground 
activity appears to have been party 
policy and not simply a series of iso- 
lated, unrelated incidents. This precise 
point, as we shall see, is very much at 
issue in the July 1955 sixth national 
council meeting, where the party’s “mili- 
tant policy” comes in for rough treat- 
ment as “left wing adventurism,” in a 
sort of Japanese Communist anticipa- 
‘tion of the current anti-Stalin line. 

A second implication of the new line 
was the increased use of the anti-Ameri- 
can theme as the common appeal to 
rally all “progressive forces” against 
“United States imperialism” and for 
“liberation.” Why are the worker’s 
conditions no better? Because of the 
exploitation by United States monopoly 
capital and its agents, the Yoshida— 
later the Hatoyama—government who 
are turning Japan into a colony! What 
accounts for the increasing plight of the 
Japanese farmer? The American-in- 
spired land reform program, which was 
“a fraud from beginning to end,” de- 
signed only to preserve the domination 
of the reactionary forces. Similar ap- 
peals have been tailored to the needs 
and demands of the intellectuals, the 
white-collar workers, and even the busi- 
nessmen, whose desire to trade with 
Communist China goes unfulfilled be- 


15 For detailed documentation see NKBS 
(cited note 6 supra), Vols. 3 and 4. Day-to- 
day underground developments are recorded 
in Kyokuto Jijo Kenkyukai (“Institute of 
Far Eastern Intelligence’), Kyokuto Tsushin 
(“Far Eastern Intelligence”), a biweekly which 
regularly contains an analysis of JCP activi- 
ties of the period. 


cause, they are told, of United States 
control over Japan. No event is too 
remote, absurd, or unlikely to be linked 
for propaganda purposes to “the Ameri- 
can imperialists.” Thus by devious 
logic the party recently sought to show 
that the tragic sinking, with great loss 
of life, of a Japanese ferry boat really 
came about as a consequence of the 
American occupation. 

A third implication of Communist 
post-treaty policy is perhaps the most 
intriguing: Japan’s official reclassifica- 
tion as a semicolonial, dependent area 
placed that country, at least for propa- 
ganda purposes, essentially in the cate- 
gory to which China was assigned until 
1949. This suggests that a share of the 
theory, strategy, and tactics employed 
successfully by the Communists in China 
may have been authorized for post- 
treaty Japan. 


Moscow versus Peking 


The question of the orientation of 
the Asian Communist parties—Moscow 
versus Peking—is one of the most diffi- 
cult (and certainly significant) issues 
faced by the student of Soviet and Far 
Eastern affairs. The Japanese Commu- 
nists have been most circumspect on 
this point. 

The party secretary-general, Kyuichi 
Tokuda, in his July 4, 1952, article en- 
titled “The Thirtieth Anniversary of 
the Communist Party of Japan,” after 
speaking of the need both to arm the 
party with the theory of Marxism and 
to follow unswervingly the ideas of 
Stalin (Tokuda died in 1953, so this 
“unfortunate” reference need not con- 
cern us), concluded: “The ideas of Mao 
Tse-tung, who applied Marxism-Lenin- 
ism to the Chinese Revolution and 
blazed a new pathway for China, must 
also be our constant guide.” 

It is to be recalled that early in 1949 
Nozaka, who spent nine years in Mos- 
cow and then five years-in Yenan, had 
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said: “We are learning valuable theo- 
retical and political lessons from the 
great Mao Tse-tung and from other 
Chinese Communist leaders.” Of fur- 
ther significance is the fact that during 
1950 and 1951 the Chinese Communists 
‘exhibited an increasingly active inter- 
est in developments in Japan. Articles 
bearing such titles as “To Our Japa- 
nese Comrades” appeared regularly in 
the Peking Jen-min Jih-pao, were re- 
printed (significantly) by Pravda, and 
were apparently designed to guide the 
- Japanese party over the difficult tran- 
sitional period. The nature of the Japa- 
nese party’s reaction to this guidance 
from the mainland, as well as the in- 
creasing volume of publications in Ja- 
pan about and from Communist China, 
suggests strongly that the JCP may be 
prepared to accept Peking as the new 
ideological focal point in Asia. The 
sheer size of the new power center in 
China might alone make such a devel- 
‘opment inevitable, but the ideological 
factor appears at least as important as 
geopolitical considerations.*® 

The JCP interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the Chinese Communist success 
is nowhere expressed more clearly than 
in Nozaka’s widely read book, Atarashii 
Chugoku to Nihon (“The New China 
and Japan”), in which he writes: 


The victory of the Chinese Communists 
has a deep spiritual and ideological influ- 
ence upon the Japanese working classes. 

The-working people have by their own 
strength gained a great victory in China— 
a country which has been more reactionary, 
more ‘feudalistic, and more of a colony 
than Japan. This has given unbounded en- 
couragement to our workers and inspired 


16 According to a survey by the Cabinet 
Research Office, the number of Japanese visi- 
tors to Communist areas was 2 in 1951, 34 in 
1952, 225 in 1953, and 249 in 1954. This 
number suddenly increased in 1955 to 898— 
209 to the Soviet Union, 464 to Communist 
China, and 225 to other Communist countries. 
Yomiuri, March 24, 1956. ` 


them with confidence in victory. Our 
workers had looked on people’s democracy 
and on socialism as something in faraway 
Europe, but now it has happened in China, 
only an ocean away, in the country with 
which we have had the oldest and closest 
relations. If such was possible in China, 
why should it not be possible in Japan? 


Post-STaLIN PERIOD 


The period after Malenkov’s assump- 
tion of power in the Soviet Union wit- 
nessed another modification of the Com- 
munist tactical line in Japan." JCP 
policy during 1953 and 1954 18 showed 
a conspicuous absence of the violence 
characteristic of the riots of the previ- 
ous year, a general mellowing, and an 
increased emphasis on peace, on the 
anti-United States and antirearmament 
themes,.and on the need to regularize 
relations with the Soviet Union and 
with Communist China.2® At the same 
time the party sought to develop its un- 
derground structure and to intensify its 
labor offensive.”°* . 


17 Discussed in more detail in “The Com- 
munist Line in Japan,” Far Eastern Survey, 
April 1954. - 

18 For a commentary on the situation dut- 
ing 1953 see Rodger Swearingen, “Japan: An 
Uneasy Ally,” and “The Red: Underground in 
Japan,” Christian Science Monitor, August 31 
and November 9, 1953, respectively. In Janu- 
ary 1954, the Japanese. government reviewed 
the situation in a forty-six-page report, Koan 
Chosa Cho (“Public Security Investigation Di- 
vision”), Nihon Kyosanto no Doko (“Trends 
in the Japanese Communist Party”), Tokyo, 
1954. 

12 A survey of the party publication Akakata 
(“Red Flag”) for the period June 1952 through 
December 1953 shows 85 articles on the USSR 
(many of them devoted in part to relations 
with China) as against 168 articles exclusively 
on Communist China. . 

20See Koan Joho (“Public Security Re- 
port”), published monthly by the Shakai 
Undo Kenkyukai (“Social Movement Re- 
search Group”) since the fall of 1953. A 
regular section entitled “Reports on the Japa- 
nese Communist Situation” included in the 
periodical often contains useful data. 
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Party strength 


The numerical strength of the Japa- 
nese Communist party appears to have 
decreased measurably during the uncer- 
tain years which followed the Comin- 
form criticism. According to official 
registration figures party membership 


reached a peak of 100,000 in March. 


1950, but it dwindled gradually to 
65,000 in January 1951, 59,000 in May, 
56,000 in August, and 48,000 in June 
1952. Its actual strength including 
nonregistered members, which was once 
thought to be several times the regis- 
tered membership, was estimated early 
in 1954 to be between 60,000 “and 
70,000. The number of members who 
actually pay dues to the party was at 
the same time said to be between 20,000 
and 30,000." 

A comparison of Communist results in 
the elections of 1949, 1952, 1953, and 
1955 offers another indication of trends 
in post-treaty Communist strength. On 
October 1, 1952, a national election was 
held after a lapse of nearly four years. 
The Communists campaigned vigor- 
ously, puting up one candidate for each 
constituency throughout the country. 
Whereas thirty-five Communist candi- 
dates had been elected in the preceding 
election, not a single seat was won by 
the Communist party in the new House 
of Representatives. The aggregate vote 
declined from 2,980,000 (9.7 per cent) 
in the 1949 election to 890,000 (2.5 
per cent) in the 1952 election. In the 
general election of April 19, 1953, the 
- Communist vote decreased to 660,000 
(1.89 per cent) of the total votes cast, 
and the party managed to win one seat 
in the House of Representatives. The 


*1 Figures given by Kinya Niizeki, Chief, 
Fifth (Soviet) Section, European and Ameri- 
can Affairs Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, “The Postwar Activities of the Japan 
Communist Party,’ in Japan’s Problems, 
Tokyo: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1954. 


February 1955 elections to the House 
of Representatives show the first slight 
reversal in the downward trend in JCP 
popularity. Two JCP members were 
elected, both of them from Osaka; the 
party polled 773,120 (2 per cent) of 
the total votes cast. 


JCP and the Socialists 


During 1954, the Communist party 
continued to woo the Socialists, but the 
latter remained largely unconvinced of 
the necessity, value, or wisdom of ac- 
cepting Communist bids for “joint ac- 
tion.” To be sure, certain of their ob- 
jectives coincided with those of the JCP, 
and the Communist party “used” the 
Socialists when and wherever possible. 


Propaganda themes 


The principal Japanese Communist 
propaganda campaigns of 1954-55 re- 
volved around themes of opposition to 
rearmament, military bases, and mutual 
security aid, while the most sensational 
issue which the party was able to ex- 
ploit was the “Bikini incident,” involv- 
ing atomic fallout on the Japanese fish- 
ing vessel Lucky Dragon.?? 


The labor front 


The party has been most active on 
the labor front, with the 3,000,000 
member General Council of Trade Un- 
ions of Japan (Sohyo) an identifiable 
target. By 1954 Communist influence 
on the Council had become substantial, 
but it appears to have declined some- 
what since that time.” The party has 


22 The most useful account of the Commu- 
nist propaganda campaign is the Kokumin 
Bunka Chosakai (“National Culture Insti- 
tute”), Sayoku Bunka Undo (“The Left-Wing 
Cultural Movement”) (Tokyo, 1954), which 
also contains charts showing the principal JCP 
Jegal and underground publications. A sub- 
stantial, up-to-date work is Nikkan Rodosha 
Tsushinsha, Sengo Nihon Kyosanshugi (“Post- 
war Japanese Communism”), Tokyo, 1955. 

23 A good review of JCP labor policy may 
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made relatively less headway with the 
farmer and fisherman, and redoubled ef- 
forts have recently been called for.?+ 


SIXTH NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


After the Geneva “summit” confer- 
ence, the JCP began to display aspects 
of the Soviet “new look.” This was 
- in line with the world-wide Communist 
policy and was not an unexpected de- 
velopment. Certain other related do- 
mestic developments also appear to have 
influenced the transformation in JCP 
policy, especially the evident failure of 
the party’s militant underground policy 
and the replacement of the Yoshida 
government by the Hatoyama govern- 
ment, with the increased strength of 
the Socialist parties (and union as the 
Social Democratic party), which, in 
turn, tended to create what the JCP 
apparently regarded as a more fluid 
political situation. 

The new modified policy was adopted 
at the party’s sixth national council 
meeting in July 1955, and was pub- 
lished almost immediately in Akahata. 
After commenting on “favorable” de- 
velopments on the international scene 
(such as the Geneva and the Bandung 
conferences) and noting that “the 
American imperialists are still super- 
vising and controlling our industry, ag- 
riculture, and finances and trade, and 
exploiting and plundering our people,” 
the document takes up several funda- 
mental problems and errors, identified 
as failure to overcome factionalism and 
to unify the party, the tactical error of 
leftist adventurism, and the inability to 
strengthen the ties between the party 
and the people. Each of these is elabo- 


be found in Nikkan Rodosha Tsushinsha, 
Rodo Kumiai no Shidoken o Nerau Nihon 
Kyosanto (“The JCP Aiming at the Control 
of the Labor Unions”), Tokyo, 1954. 

24 See, for example, Shunichi Hayashi, “Lib- 
eral Democratic Party’s Agricultural Policy,” 
Zenei, March 1956. 


rated in some detail with the appro- 
priate “lessons the party must learn.” 
The document concludes by pinpoint- 
ing specific target areas or groups and 
suggesting that there is an appropriate 
tactic towards each in the national- 
democratic liberation revolution.®® 

The new tactical line as outlined by 
the Resolution, reminiscent of Mao’s 
New Democracy, may be summarized 
as follows: (1) Win labor and farmers 
by “correcting the error of leftist sec- 
tionalism,” by paying more attention to 
the laborer’s and farmer’s daily needs, 
by not forcing “mechanically the party’s 
program on groups” but by “winning 
them ideologically.” (2) “Eradicate 
existing prejudice in the party against 
intellectuals” and channel the political 
consciousness of the intellectuals, youth, 
and women toward the correct cause. 
(3) Correct mistakes such as support- 
ing Shigemitsu and attacking the So- 
cialist party—fight for the unity of all 
democratic forces. (4) Be ready to ex- 
ploit dissatisfaction with the Japanese 
government on the part of small- and 


‘25 The most recent version of the “colonial 
area formula” was set down by party leader 
Yoshio Shiga in December 1955: “Lenin said 
in 1920 that the oppressed nations ‘are either 
in a state of direct colonial dependence or 
comprise semicolonial states such as Persia, 
Turkey, and China, or else, after being con- 
quered by the armies of a big imperialist 
power, have been forced into deep dependence 
upon it by peace treaties.’ 

“After the Second World War Japan, which 
was not formerly a backward state of the co- 
lonial or semicolonial type but a developed 
capitalist country, found itself occupied by the 
armies of U. S. imperialism, and, as a result 
of the San Francisco Treaty, dependent on 
the U.S.A. 

“Based on the Marxist-Leninist teaching on 


` imperialism and the national and colonial 


question, our party’s Programme is a beacon, 
a guide for making a correct analysis of the 
situation in Japan.”—Yoshio Shiga, “Commu- 
nist Party of Japan in Struggle for Interests 
of the Japanese People,” For a Lasting Peace; 
For a People’s Democracy, December 23, 1955. 


, 
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medium-sized businesses, while realizing 
at the same time that various types of 


governments, though reactionary and- 


pro-United States in large measure, can 
nevertheless contribute to the revolu- 
tion. (5) While the party must not 
ally itself with monopoly capital, which 
.supports traitors and reactionary gov- 
ernments, cértain “dissatisfied big bour- 
geois” may be “encouraged” to take a 
neutral position. (6) Expose and block 
the revival of anti-Communist, Fascist, 
terrorist, rightist groups. (7) Organize 
a broad peace movement among people 
of all walks of life who are against 
atomic war—the party must, in effect, 
stand publicly for neutralism while not 
being itself neutral. (8) The party 
must raise its ideological level.: 


Open political activity and united-front 
tactics 


What are the practical implications 
and observable effects of the new line? 
In the first place, the reversal in policy 
has resulted in a renewed emphasis on 
open political activity and united-front 
tactics. The JCP announced October 7, 
1955, that 2,000 party members had 


26 Reporting on the organization and the 
strength of the JCP following the. sixth na- 
tional council meeting, Police Board Chief 
Eizo Ishii gave the following information: 
100,000 members and 300,000 sympathizers 
would be a very rough guess; present party 
organization consists of 10 regional commit- 
tees and 54 prefectural committees; in addi- 
tion there are 235 group committees made up 
of several cells. Under the committees are 
6,600 cells; the party is receiving substantial 
financial support from Communist China— 
Kyodo, August 11, 1955. The previous June, 
Japanese Diet interpellations were held re- 
garding the Life article by former Soviet In- 
telligence ‘Chief in Japan, Yuri Rastvorov, in 
which he had told of giving 160,000,000 yen 
to the Japanese Communist party. Numer- 
ous articles in the Communist press since that 
time have deplored the party’s lack of ade- 
quate funds, poor record on the collection of 
party dues, and the “difficult financial situa- 
tion” of many party publications. 


emerged. from the underground during 


the preceding month.” This trend is 
confirmed by the Japanese government 
and by other observers in Japan. By 
the summer of 1955, the principal party 
leaders, including Nozaka and Shiga, 
had re-emerged. Indeed, on February 
27, 1955, only two months after coming 
out of hiding, Shiga was elected to the 
House of Representatives. Parliamen- 


` tarian activity and a united front with 


“all democratic groups” have become 
the watchwords. “Co-operation with 
the Socialists” changed from a slogan 
to an actively pursued campaign, though 
the Socialists have so far formally re- 
jected such Communist overtures. Clan- 
destine publications and secret activist 
organizations have been discontinued or 
more deeply hidden, and on December 
31, 1955, the JCP’s clandestine radio 
station, Radio Free Japan, which started 
broadcasting anti-American propaganda 
on May Day 1952, announced that “its 
mission having been fulfilled, broadcast- 
ing would be suspended.” Party spokes- 
man Shiga made it clear early this year 


‘that the change represents a tactical 


shift rather than any basic modifica- 
tion of Communist objectives. “The 
discussion about revolution by parlia- 
mentary means or revolution by force,” 
he told reporters, “is of only secondary 
importance. The choice between the 


“two depends entirely upon the situa- 


tion.” 28 


Party leadership 


A. second observable effect has been 
the further reshuffling of the party lead- 
ership.2? With the death of long-time 


27 Information from Japanese security au- 
thorities, Mainichi, September 28, 1955. 

28 Yomiuri, March 26, 1956. 

29 JCP leadership and organization follow- 
ing the sixth national council meeting is re- 
flected in the following roster: central commit- 
tee permanent executive council (presidium)-— 
Sanzo Nozaka, Yoshio Shiga, Kenji Miyamoto, 
Satomi Hakamada, Shigeo Shida, Yojiro Konno, 


t 
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Secretary-General Tokuda in Peking in 
1953, the matter of succession—if not a 
real struggle for power—faced the Japa- 
nese party. The parallel to develop- 
ments in the Soviet party is not diff- 
cult to draw. Ritsu Ito, a Tokuda man, 
was soon linked with Beria and ousted 
from the party as a traitor. Among the 
principal contenders for the top party 
position, Nozaka with nine years in 
Moscow and five years at Yenan had 
the: inside track, except for his brief 
skirmish with the Cominform in 1950. 
With the softening of the Soviet line, 
Nozaka’s re-emergence as number one 
comes as no surprise. Yoshio Shiga, 
one of the “big three” until the fac- 
tional dispute of 1950-51, after recant- 
ing and reconsidering, came out of the 
underground to assume, in effect, the 
number two post in the party. To 
judge from the official party roster or- 
der of listing, Kenji Miyamoto, former 
control commission chief, would seem 
to be next in line, though his former 
record as an “internationalist” and 
present exclusion from the important 
control commission suggest that he 
may have slipped a notch in prestige 


and Ryuji Nishizawa; control commission— 
Shoichi Kasuga (chairman), Iwao Iwamoto, 
Koreto Kurahara, Soichiro Matsumoto; cen- 


tral committee—Bunkichi Okada, Shoichi 
Kasuga, Shofjiro Kasuga, Kenji Kawada, 
Koreto Kurahara, Yojiro Konno, Etsuro 


Shiino, Yoshio Shiga, Shigeo Shida, Tsune- 
saburo Takenaka, Ryuji Nishizawa, Sanzo 
Nozaka, Satomi Hakamada, Ichizo Matsu- 
moto, and Kenji Miyamoto; central commit- 
tee candidates—Vashiro Ti, Ichizo Suzuki, 
Susumu Mizuno, Sukeharu Yoshida, and Sho 
Yonehara. 

Members of the former politburo, central 
committee, and interim central directorate, are 
listed in Swearingen et al, Japanese Com- 
munism (cited note 11 supra). Biographical 
information on the principal party leaders 
may be found in Swearingen and Langer, Red 
Flag in Japan (cited note 1 supra). Sketches 
of fourteen second echelon party leaders are 
included in Koan Joho (cited note 20 supra), 
October 1955. f 


and power. Two important leaders of 
the earlier period of peaceful revolu- 
tion are conspicuous by their exclusion, 
Ritsu Ito and Shigeo Kamiyama. Asked 
by reporters about Ito on December 14 
of last year Nozaka said he knew noth- 
ing of him, as the party has “no re- 
lations with ousted members.” °° On 
the other hand, Nozaka was reported 
to have visited ousted leader Kamiyama 
(long-time supporter of a moderate 
line) a few days earlier and to have 
then suggested that he might soon be 
back in the party. “Kamiyama’s trou- 
bles with the party,” Nozaka said, 
“have been amicably settled.” t 

Meanwhile, rumors persist that the 
leaders ‘responsible for or deeply in- 
volved in the “militant, bureaucratic 
policy” are in‘ trouble, despite their 
inclusion in the latest party roster.. 
Shigeo Shida, another underling of the 
late Secretary-General and reportedly 
the principal engineer of the May Day 
riots of 1952, is said to have been urged 
to resign from his party post. His long 
absence from party headquarters, as 
well as Nozaka’s characteristic reply 
to reporters that Etsuro Shiino and 
Satomi Hakamada—similarly involved 
—are “convalescing in Tokyo,” ® quite 
naturally gives rise to speculation as to 
their future. It seems likely that all of 
the. repercussions of the policy change 
have not yet been felt by the party 
leadership. 


Foreign relations 


A third effect of the new policy con- 
cerns foreign relations. Two aspects 
appear to be involved: the party’s re- 
lations with Moscow and Peking and 
Japan’s relations with the Communist 
bloc. The JCP, no doubt, sees them 
ultimately as one and the same. While 

30 Kyodo, December 14, 1955. ` 


31 Ibid., December 11, 1955. 
32 Mainichi, December 14, 1955. 


a 
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a detailed analysis of the JCP’s rela- 
tions with Moscow and Peking is not 
within the scope of this consideration, a 
further comment on the significant dif- 
fering emphases of Shiga’s and Nozaka’s 
recent articles in the late Cominform 
journal, seems appropriate. 


Shiga’s treatment, entitled “Commu- ` 


nist Party of Japan in Struggle for In- 
terests of the Japanese People,” ** em- 
phasizes the “world-historic experience 
of the Communist party of the Soviet 
Union,” the experience of the “great 
October Revolution,” the significance of 
Marxism-Leninism. The Soviet Union 
and Marxism-Leninism are mentioned 
no less than twenty-seven times in the 
course of the article, while Communist 
China is mentioned only eight times, 
usually in connection with the Soviet 
Union or Japan’s need to regularize re- 
lations with the two countries and al- 
ways with a conspicuous lack of em- 
phasis. 

Nozaka’s article, entitled, “Vital 
Points in Resolution of Sixth National 
Conference of Japanese Communist 
Party,” 3% for whatever reason, has a 


rather different complexion. After men- 


tioning Stalin once and Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory somewhat in passing, Nozaka 
ends on this note: 


In 1942 the Communist party of China or- 
ganized a movement . . . for the ideologi- 
. cal re-education of its members, and this 
was one of the major reasons for the great 
victory it won in the revolution. Condi- 
tions in China and Japan are certainly not 
the same, but ideological education is a 
matter of vital importance for a Commu- 
nist and in this matter the experience of 
the. Communist party of China gives us 
rich lessons to study. 


Perhaps what is involved is no more 
than the Marxist-Leninist theorist versus 


83 For a Lasting Peace; For a People’s De- 
mocracy, December 23, 1955. 
84 Ibid., January 13, 1956. 


the more experienced party politician, 
or perhaps Shiga’s lack of foreign travel 
and experience contrasts in this way 
with Nozaka’s vivid impressions of 
Yenan. The issue could, of course, be 
assigned to the realm of coincidence 
into which there is always danger of 
reading unwarranted meanings. Yet the 
nature of the situation in the party and 
in Japan suggests that something more 
may be at stake, while the whole ques- 
tion of the future character of the Mos- 
cow-Peking axis is involved by impli- 
cation. Whatever the case, there is no 
doubt that the past year has seen an in- 
tensification in the party’s campaign to 
heighten Japanese interest in and rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union and with 
Communist China on all levels. This 
is, of course, the positive aspect of the 
anti-American campaign, which likewise 
in somewhat more sophisticated form 
remains a major program. This double- 
barreled strategy takes the form of or- 
ganizational and propaganda effort link- 
ing to American pressure * the failure of 
the Hatoyama government to reach ac- 
cord with the Soviets in London. While 
organizing all kinds of associations for 
the promotion of trade and closer cul- 
tural relations with the Soviet Union 
and with Communist China, the party 
lays the responsibility for Japan’s eco- 
nomic problems at the feet of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, “which is 
preventing our nation from normal re- 
lations with the continent.” Trade mis- 
sions and trade fairs have come and 
gone to and from Moscow and Peking, 
each adding to the impressions that Ja- 
pan could have prosperity and peace but 
for the designs of Washington. Diet 
members, scientific personnel, profes- 


35 See, for example, “For the Restoration of 
Normal Relations with the Soviet Union and 
with China,” Akakata, October 16, 1954; 
“Success of Japan-USSR Talks Vital,” ibid., 
January 23, 1956; and “U. S. ‘Taint? Ruined 
London Talks,” ibid., March 22, 1956. 
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sors, writers, and “cultural delegations,” 
have also gone to the continent in the 
past two years to see for themselves. 
Having seen what the Communists 
wanted them to see, many of these visi- 
tors appeared genuinely impressed. All 
this is buttressed by a gigantic cultural 
offensive and peace propaganda cam- 
paign which is no doubt taking its toll 
of the innocent. One of the major de- 
signs of the new policy, then, is to break 
Japan loose from her Western moorings 
and draw her gradually but inextricably 
into the Soviet sphere. 

- Finally, what of the new policy’s im- 
pact on the rank-and-file party mem- 
ber and sympathizer? Again, the paral- 
Jel with the anti-Stalin line in the So- 
viet Union comes to mind. Instances 
of anger, regrets, and confusion result- 
ing from the new policy are too numer- 
ous to record. The pattern is clear. 
Several examples may serve to convey 
the significance and flavor of the situa- 
tion. 


Impact on rank and file 


` According to Japanese security au- 
thorities, open conflict occurred at 
Nagano, where on November 14, 1955, 
the North Shinetsu regional party coun- 
cil held a meeting at the Education 
Hall. A young party leader remarked 
that the party should reject its former 
violent actions since it had liquidated 
ultraleftist adventurism. At his re- 
marks, the captain of a group who had 
been arrested on charges of disturbing 
the peace asked the speaker if he wanted 
to leave in the hands of the police those 
comrades who had followed such direc- 
tives of the party. Furious arguments 
ensued and chairs were thrown about. 
Central Committee member Shida is 
-said to have had to calm the outraged 
members.*® 


36 Mainichi, December 14, 1955. 


Students from ten Japanese universi- 
ties contributed to an article in the 
Tokyo Asahi entitled “Student Move- 
ments in Transition,” in which student 
Communist leaders are reported express- 
ing “deep remorse over the wrong 


_ [militant] policies of the party in the 


past” and members of the student cell 
at Tokyo University are pictured as 
“sobbing, regretting their past activi- 
ties,” 87 

Perhaps the most amusing and telling 
grass-roots reaction is revealed in a let- 
ter to the editor of Akakata and the 
party’s answer. The letter read: 


At a certain Communist meeting, over a 
hundred comrade debaters barked at the 
presidium as if they believed that the 
louder one yells and cries, the abler he is. 
I think it is about time we ended this type 
of discussion and fostered ways of express- 
ing ourselves calmly. ... .°8 


The party’s reply is a classic fully 
worthy of a letter to the lovelorn col- 
umn in an American newspaper. It 
reads: 


Those who are calling for discussion free 
from unnecessary excitement are right, and 
this demand has been gaining ground gradu- 
ally, to our satisfaction. The recent dis- 
cussions and criticisms of the decisions of 
the sixth national council meeting are most 
welcome, and this trend must be further 
fostered. But there are some deep-rooted 
evil practices of discussion that have yet 
to be liquidated. To our astonishment, 
even such remarks as “You idiot” and 
“Drop dead!” were heard during a discus- 
sion meeting. On other occasions even 
worse remarks have been made. This kind 
of behavior is, of course, serious misbe- 
havior that does not become a Communist. 
It has nothing whatsoever to do with “real 
criticism.” It is rather characteristic of 
militarists.®? 


37 Asahi, October 3, 1955. 
88 Akahata, October 11, 1955. 
39 Ibid., December 22, 1955. 
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One recalls Gandhi’s penetrating criti- 
cism of Communism to the effect that 
violent means can never be relied upon 
to achieve peaceful ends, that class war 
and violence are self-perpetuating. It 
is not easy to convert shock troops into 
diplomats—for the Japanese Commu- 


_nists any more than for those in the 


Soviet Union.*° 


40 After a long silence, the JCP on March 
23, 1956, expressed wholehearted admiration 
and support of the decisions of the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist party.— 
Kyodo, March 24, 1956. 
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Nationalism and the Ultraright wring 


By Hirotarsu FUJIWARA 


O explain the state of the ultra- 

right wing after 1952 it is neces- 
sary first to trace the impact made by 
military defeat and an unprecedented 
alien occupation on the once flourishing 
movement which had held a firm grip 
on prewar society. Second, one must 
examine the relationship between ultra- 
nationalism and the political temper of 
Japan today. A synthesis of these two 
analyses will then’ suggest the probable 
future of the right wing. 


GENERAL POSTWAR CHARACTER 


The postwar ultraright-wing move- 
ment can be divided into four rather 
distinct periods—each with its own pe- 
culiar characteristics. The first, extend- 
ing from’ August 1945 to February 1947, 
was one of utter depression. During 
the second, from 1947 to the eve of the 
Korean War in 1950, the movement 
appeared to revive when the so-called 
aprés-guerre leaders raised their heads. 
The third period, from the Korean War 
to the implementation of the Peacé 
Treaty in April 1952, saw what ap- 
peared to be a fairly active ultranation- 
alist movement, though in reality it was 
a period of confusion. Each of the first 
three periods contributed to the fourth, 
which began with the recovery of sover- 
eignty four and one-half years ago and 
includes the present. During this pe- 
riod the ultrarightists achieved a united 
front, but while the contemporary move- 
ment appears full of Spirit, it is an ex- 
ternal manifestation only. 


INITIAL COLLAPSE 


In the first period, the collapse of the 
former Emperor system robbed the right 
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wing of much of its appeal for support, 
action, and even existence. The demo- 
tion of the Emperor from god to human 
being destroyed much of the ultraright- 
ist’s spiritual foundations, and the abo- 
lition of state support for the Shinto re- 
ligion destroyed a major prop which 
sustained it. Defeat in war, complete 
demobilization and prohibition of mili- 
tary forces, and the dissolution of all 
general staffs in thẹ first months of the 
occupation, enforced by provisions in 
the Constitution of 1947, deprived ‘the 
ultraright wing of an important source 
of moral, financial, and material sup- 
port to which it had long been accus- ` 
tomed. 

Moreover, the chaos of defeat, plus 
the economic restrictions enforced by 
SCAP. (Supreme Commander for the 
Alied Powers) in the first period, in- 
cluding the dissolution of the zaibatsu 
(economic industrial oligarchies}), elimi- 
nated sources for funds customarily 
tapped. Further, the revolutionary 
agrarian land reform, in particular the 
law of 1946, drastically altered the old 
system of land tenure. A slow social 
and economic revolution got under way 
which gravely affected the rural areas, 
the traditional citadel of conserva- 
tism, anticapitalism, and anti-Western- 
ism which had provided the movement 
with so many of its recruits in prewar 
years. l 

Not least among the causes for the 
depressed state of the ultrarightist 
movement was the “purge directive” 
(SCAPIN 548) issued by occupation 
headquarters on January 4, 1946, which 
specifically sought to eliminate the or- 
ganization and leadership of prewar and 
wartime ultrarightist bodies. The lead- 
ers were barred from public office, the 
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organizations dissolved, and restrictions 
enforced against the continued rightist 
activity of either. 

All of these actions were the result of 
occupation orders or of government ac- 
tion taken to conform with their objec- 
tives. This fact, plus the occupation 
which remained in effective control of 
Japan for six and one-half years, made 
the will and policy of SCAP a major in- 
fluence- in the postwar rightist move- 
ment. 

Save for the very few individuals and 
groups who resorted to riots and suicides 
jn protest against the surrender in mid- 
August 1945, no ultrarightist group at- 
tempted direct resistance against the oc- 
cupation forces in the first period. Some 
went so far as to curry favor with occu- 
pation authorities to escape either the 
“purge” on punishment as war crimi- 
nals. A very few, such as the East 
Asian League Brotherhood (Toa, Renmei 
Doshikai), headed by the late Kanji 
Ishihara, a former general, tried to pre- 
serve their organizations by disguising 
themselves as democratic bodies. Al- 
most all surviving ultrarightist organi- 
.zations, including Ishihara’s, converted 
themselves into land-development or 


agricultural enterprises or engaged in. 


fund-raising activities, such as operat- 
ing public works, restaurants, theaters, 
and gambling establishments and even 
smuggling. Without exception, how- 
ever, the ultraright wing disappeared 
completely from the political horizon. 


Anti-Communist REVIVAL 
The second period began with Gen- 


eral MacArthur’s order banning a pro-. 


jected general strike scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947. To the ultrarightists, 
this revealed the clear-cut anti-Commu- 
nist attitude of the occupation authori- 
ties, and in this they found, for the first 
time since the end of the war, a permis- 
sible sphere for action. But already 
almost all the prominent ultrarightist 


leaders had been purged; there re- 
mained only minor prewar figures who 
had held no important positions in the 
earlier period. Thus, when the post- 
war movement was launched with the 
organization of anti-Communist activi- 
ties, it was led primarily by a new and 
younger group of men. Four of the 
older and larger of the postwar groups 
organized at this time and under such 
leadership were the Japan Revolution- 
ary Chrysanthemum Flag Brotherhood 
(Nihon Kakumei Kikuhata Doshikai), 
Japan Anti-Communist League (Nihon 
Hankyo Renmei), the Greater Yamato 
party (Daiwato), and the Racial Purity 
Movement (Minzoku Shinsei Undo). 

While their titles suggest a common 
union of anti-Communism and a re- 
sidual nationalism which identified it- 
self with the traditional “national 
polity,” paradoxically the ideology, es- 
pecially the method of appealing for 
mass support, of a number of the groups 
formed in this second period seemed to 
be considerably influenced by commu- 
nism. ‘Their theoretical position may 
be said to have been like “reversed com-' 
munism.” Their efforts to achieve a 
forced fusion of “respect for the Em- 
peror” with the principles of a “demo- 
cratic revolution” were extremely illogi- 
cal. Though supported by those who 
bitterly ‘opposed communism and by 
those who longed for the old order and 
the prewar Emperor system, the move- 
ment attracted only negligible numbers. 
The rightists could do little beyond 
sporadic propaganda. Some argued that 
Koreans should be expelled. Others 
planned and perpetrated acts of vio- 
lence against Communist leaders, but 
found such actions vigorously con“ 
demned by public opinion. 

Suffering from the continued impact 
of defeat and a hostile occupation con- 
trol which identified ultranationalism as 
one, of the prime causes for the recent 
war, the ultrarightists lacked recog- 
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nized -and established leadership, were 
opposed by a critical public, and plagued 
by a confused jumble of ideology and 
program. Many organizations spawned 
in this period lapsed into almost com- 
plete inactivity before the period came 
to an end. They reflected the transi- 
tory character common to many post- 
war movements. 


CONSERVATIVE TRENDS 


The period which followed the out- 
break of the Korean War was domi- 
nated by the shadow of the Communist 
action in Korea and the opposition of 
the United Nations forces. As the anti- 
Communist policy of the occupation be- 
came more vigilant and vigorous, the 
earlier anti-Communist emphasis of the 
‘ultraright-wing movement also intensi- 
fied. Some of the anti-Communist ultra- 
rightist groups, however, protested that 
the policy of the occupation went: fur- 
ther than permissible in the name of 
democracy.* 

Characteristic of the trend which 
gave the ultraright a new lease on life 
was the establishment, at the sugges- 
tion of SCAP, of the National Police 
Reserve in July 1950. Designed to 
cope with any major internal disorder 
Communists or Communist sympathiz- 
ers might create while Japan was de- 
nuded of occupation forces by the Ko- 
rean conflict, the Police Reserve was the 
forerunner of a series of measures which 
appeared to open the way to a return 
to the ancien régime. After an earlier 
purge of top officers of the Communist 
party by SCAP, a “red purge” of the 
press and the ranks of labor got under 
way in 1950. In October 1950, SCAP 
authorized the release of many prewar 

1 The anti-Communist policies of the occu- 
pation authorities threatened to hamper their 
own anti-Communist activities. See Nihon 
Jinbun Kagakkai (“The Japanese Society of 
Humanistic Science”) (Ed.), Shakaiteki Kincho 
no Kenkyu (“A Study of Social Tensions”) 
(Tokyo: Yuhikaku, 1953), p. 308. 


rightist leaders from the purge and ap- 
proved an even more extensive rescind- 
ing of purge designations in the period 
from June to September 1951. A large 
number of the prewar rightist groups 
promptly resumed open activity. Many 
of the currently existing postwar right- 
ist societies were reorganized or stem 
from new ones formed at this time, such 
as, for example, the East Asian League 
Brotherhood, the Constitutional: Right- 
eousness Association (Rikken Yoseikai), 
the Greater Japan Patriotic party (Dai 
Nihon Aikokuto), the Eight Thousand 
Spears Society (Yachihokokai), the Ja- 
pan National Polity Society (Nihon 
Kokutai Gakkai), and the Fatherland 
Defense Brotherhood (Sokoku Boei 
Doshikai). 

Occupation policy, which sought se- 
curity and stability while spurring eco- 
nomic recovery, was supported in the 
main by the government. The con- 
servative trend and the obvious aid it 
gave to the right helped to create a 
sharp split in public opinion as the 
peace conference approached in 1951. 
The phrase “reverse course” began to 
appear to describe the trend. 

Besides hostility to communism, right- 


sist groups in the third period shared in 


advocating restored reverence of the 
Emperor (a traditional prewar premise) 
and in supporting rearmament, revision 
of the Constitution, and close co-opera- 
tion with non-Communist Asian coun- 
tries. A greater emphasis on support 
of prewar patterns and practices also 
appeared. 

Although the objectives of the ultra- 
rightists became more specific, their or- 
ganizations failed to develop any major 
popular support. The greater part of 
their program had already been taken 
over by the pro-American conservative 
parties, especially by the then Liberal 
party. The ultrarightists could only 
demand that the program be acceler- 
ated. The movement also remained 
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divided and fragmented. While there 
was a complete accord in hostility to 
communism, the fact that -Japan de- 
' pended so obviously upon the United 


States and that the United States openly 


- favored rearmament and co-operation 
with non-Communist nations created 
many complicated problems, especially 
in those groups which sought to main- 
tain their position as nationalists. Some 
of the younger postwar rightist leaders, 
influenced by the democratic movement 
at the end of the war, even opposed re- 
armament. The gulf that divided the 
two generations of rightist leadership 
was a phenomenon also seen in other 
sectors of the national life. Moreover, 
even among the elders of the movement 
there were not a few who reflected upon 
“and even questioned their activities of 
the past; for example, a difference of 
opinion over rearmament caused a split 
in the East Asian League Brotherhood.” 

Although supported by the so-called 
“reverse course” of the times and de- 
spite the fact that it seemed to have 
recovered its feet, the ultraright move- 
ment was still in utter confusion and 
thoroughly ineffective. 


AFTER RECOVERY OF SOVEREIGNTY 


Efforts first for rearmament and then 
for revision of the 1947 Constitution 
gradually spread following the enforce- 
ment of the Peace Treaty in April 1952 
and created a political climate which 
in outward appearance steadily favored 
the right wing. In reality, however, the 
scope of the movement’s political ac- 
tivity continually narrowed, until by 
1956 it has been driven to almost hope- 
less futility. 

Initially, however, the ultrarightists 

2See Hirotatsu Fujiwara, “Uyoku Nashiy- 
onarizumu ni Okeru Sengoteki Tokushitsu no 
Shozai: Sono Shisoteki Tachiba no Mondai” 
(“Postwar Characteristics of Right-Wing Na- 
tionalism: The Question of Their Ideological 
Basis”), Skiso (“Thought”), No. 340 (Qc- 
tober 1952), pp. 964-82. 


were in high spirits with the advent of 
independence. Early in 1953, Kozaburo 
Tachibana, a. leader in the 1932 at- 
tempted coup d’état which brought 
death to Prime Minister Tsuyoshi (Ki) 
Inukai, called a meeting of right-wing 
groups in Mito, a traditional center for 
prewar rightists and ultranationalists. 
Attended by 180 well-known prewar 
figures including even terrorists, the 
meeting proved to be the spark which 
later that year launched a united front 
of all ultrarightist. organizations, the 
National Conference for the Restora- 
tion Movement (Ishin Undo Zenkoku 
Kyogikai). si 

The difference between appearance 
and reality, however, was great. The 
Conference was a united front in name 
only. Although linked with prominent 
and often notorious names of the pre- 
war movement, the Conference had no 
common platform and won no public 
support. The ultraright-wing move- 
ment remained atomized, both in size 
and in unity. In this one can note a 
similarity to the prewar days. 

The continued void in concrete policy, 
common to all ultraright-wing groups, 
and their lack of discipline became in- 
creasingly evident as time went on. A 
number of groups, such as the Young 
Men’s Corps of National Martyrs 
(Junkoku Seinentai) and the National 
Protection Organization (Gokokudan), 
showed a general tendency to engage in 
acts of violence. This development in-. 
dicates a change in direction or policy 
of the ultrarightist groups from pro- 
grams of a traditional political nature 
to antisocial, shameless offenses which 
lack any substantive content at all. A 
number of current ultrarightist groups 
find it difficult to maintain even the 
discipline of the prewar days in their 
self-styled patriotic activities.® 


3 See Hanji Kinoshita, “Sengo Uyoku Undo 
no Henbo” (“The Transformation of the 
Right-Wing” Movement in Postwar Japan”), 
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In an effort to gain a wider forum. 
and to increase their scope of action a 
number of rightist leaders sought seats 
in the National Diet in each of the 
general elections following the Peace 
Treaty. Although few ultrarightists 
held seats in the Diet during the war 
years, this effort to win seats in a body 
so often derided, condemned, and in- 
timidated in prewar years marks a no- 
table difference between the prewar and 
post-peace groups. Significantly, with 
extremely few exceptions, they were ex- 
soldiers who later joined an existing po- 
litical party; yet all failed of election. 
‘In effect, in 1956 the ultrarightist move- 
ment’s political influence remains nil.* 


MILITARISM 


While. the so-called “patriotic” ultra- 
nationalist groups are weak in num- 
bers, leadership, program, and influence, 
and even without an apparent future, a 
more significant latent force in the right- 
wing movement is the appearance of 
organized ex-soldier or veteran groups 
` since 1952. These civilian organiza- 


Shiso (“Thought”), December 1955. Some 
rightists, like Tatsuo Tsukui, have come to 
admire developments in Communist China. A 
candidate for the House of Councillors in 
July 1956, Tsukui was badly beaten, though 
some leftists had been apprehensive that his 
combination of rightism and appreciation of 
Communist China would make him a danger- 
ous candidate. 

4 Over a score of candidates in the House of 
Councillors elections, July 8, 1956, ran with 
the expected support of the ultraright and 
former military elements. They were almost 
‘all totally defeated. Although a former gen- 
eral who had headed the army’s presurrender 
press and information service and a former 
admiral won, Kingoro Hashimoto was deci- 
sively defeated. Hashimoto had been an early 
member of the prewar young officers’ clique, 
and a long-time, loud, and effective agitator 
identified with presurrender ultranationalism. 
.He had been a member of the Imperial Diet 
in 1942. A defendant among the Class A war 
criminals sentenced in 1948, he was released 
early in 1956, along with many others serving 
long-term sentences. 


tions of veterans are more important to 
the movement than the ex-military per- 
sonnel who resumed professional mili- 
tary careers in the National Police Re- 
serve and successive groups. Because 
formal organizations and meetings of . 
veteran groups were sharply restricted 
during the early occupation period, 
their rise only began with the change 
in occupation policy to encourage re- 
armament and self-defense. Ranging 
from organizations which aim to restore 
pension rights or to secure relief for war 
cripples, they include those which pur- 
sue political ends, such as Masanobu 
Tsuji’s Self-Defense Federation (Jiei 
Domei), which seeks to create a grass- 
roots organization to give moral and 
physical support to the Defense Force. 
The solidarity of these organizations is 
fairly strong, and there is no denying 
that their continual activity has helped 
spread the germ of revived militarism 
to some extent. They have not yet 
demonstrated any significant power as 
a major political bloc or lobby, but 
they provide an organized body of sup- 
porters or potential supporters which 
the ultrarightist movement lacked in the 
three previous periods after 1945. 

The ultrarightist movement remains 
committed to an acceptance and defense 
of the anciently traditional and retains 
as its core a support of militarism and 
reverence of the Emperor as head, sym- 
bol, and chief of a family-state. There 
are differences, however, in kind and 
degree from the prewar movement. 

The character of its militarism is dif- 
ferent. While supporting rearmament, 
a militant advocacy of armed aggression 
has yet to be heard above a scarcely 
audible whisper. No ultrarightist group 
openly advocates an “irredentist” policy 
towards Taiwan, Korea, or any other 
wartime and prewar sphere of influence 
Japan held in Asia. Even the rightists 
appear to recognize that Japan does not 
possess sufficient means to be a weighty 
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counter in the game of international 
power politics at this time. With the 
increased industrialization of modern 
times, there is small prospect, short of 
an era of nuclear power, that Japan will 
be able again even to aspire to an ex- 
pansionist goal. 

There is a difference also in the de- 
gree of influence, the postwar movement 
being vastly the inferior of the two. 


PROSPECTS 


Prospects for a recovery of prewar ` 


influence are not favorable. Former 
rightist symbols are no longer as effec- 
tive as they were. Discredited in 1945 
and still suffering from the impact of 
the first postwar years, they evoke but 


little enthusiasm among the younger.. 


and perhaps more sophisticated post- 
war generation. The 1947 Constitution 
bars an easy recapture of political in- 
fluence by the armed services. The 
elimination of the old system whereby 
a small group of elders- largely shaped 
major policy decisions makes it difficult 
for the postwar ultrarightists to focus 
effectively the limited power they have. 
The enhanced power of the Diet, in- 
cluding its power to control, at least to 


fight, any militant ultraright offensive, 


offers little prospect for the successful 
intimidation of prewar years. The 
movement as a whole also lacks easy 
access to ready funds. It remains split, 
inactive, and confused. If one can say 
that the prewar ultranationalist’ groups 


were socially’ rootless, that they en-, 


gaged in intimidation, blackmail, and 
assassination, one can say too that post- 
war successor bodies are even more 
rootless and antisocial in character, al- 
though no successful or even attempted 
assassination of public leaders has yet 
besmirched the postwar scene. 

In addition to the factors noted above, 
there is almost no attractive issue that 
is not already the property: of organized 
political groups other than the ultra- 


right wing. The latter has nothing with 
which to attract and rally public sup- 
port. - The reconstruction of post-Peace- 
Treaty Japan by a return to more tra- 
ditional patterns, for example, is being 
carried out by the conservative Liberal 
Democratic party. Any attack the 
rightists might make upon the corrup- 
tion of that or other political parties, 
including a resort to terrorism as in the 
old days, has small possibilities of suc- 
cess: the ultrarightists have scant in- 
fluence over the selection of a successor 
government, and if they drive the pres- 
ent conservative cabinet from power, it 
would only increase the likelihood that 
the Socialists, even more their enemy, 
would come into power. 

There is little room for maneuver on 
the international front either. While 
opposition to the expansion of United 
States military bases and to continued 
experiments with the hydrogen bomb ' 
make effective appeals to the patriotic 
sentiment of Japanese, this opposition 
is almost a monopoly of the left! If 
the ultrarightists attack Chiang Kai- 
shek, they attack a dedicated fellow 
anti-Communist. The same is true if 
they seek to fan discontent over the 
“Rhee Line,” a unilateral extension by 
Korea of its territorial-waters boundary 
line some sixty miles off shore. 

The most effective block against any 
likely revival of effective ultrarightist 
influence is the fact that not only has 
the conservative Liberal Democratic 
party pursued policies supported by the 
rightists, such as rearmament and con- 
stitutional revision, but it has also been - 
extremely cautious in co-operating with 
the notoriously reckless ultraright wing. 
The Liberal Democratic party, which - 
controls the cabinet, has even formally 
declared that precautions should be 
taken against the extreme right as well 
as the extreme left. It has become in- 
creasingly difficult for the ultrarightists 
to establish and maintain the close liai- 

À 
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son with top political- party officials 
which so many had had before the war. 

Finally, ultrarightist programs are too 
outmoded and stereotyped. In short, 
having lost the magic charisma of ag- 
gressive nationalism, the movement is 
today almost wholly impotent. 


NATIONALISM AND PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


In prewar years Japan was noted for 
the cohesiveness of her people and for 
the unity with which they supported 
the family-state and its symbol, the Em- 
peror. Pride in their past, claims to a 
unique “national polity,” and ambition 
for the nation’s future were part of 
the common faith of her people. The 
militarists achieved considerable popu- 
lar support during their era of aggres- 
sive expansion by appealing to that 
pride and that spirit. Ultranationalist 
right wingers justified their acts, even 
‘ when they brought blood and death, by 
appealing to the same spirit of nation- 
alism. And there can be little doubt 
that without the wide diffusion of na- 
tionalistic feeling Japan’s history in the 
prewar period would have been impos- 
sible. What then is the state of that 
nationalism today? 

Briefly, one can say that the con- 
fusion and stagnation of the ultraright- 
wing movement derives from the state 
of nationalism in the sentiment of the 
people at large. 

The forces which weakened ultraright- 
ism in postwar Japan have also served to 
shake the -base upon which nationalist 
sentiment rests. The unity which char- 
acterized prewar nationalism has been 
lost. The destruction of the national 
mythology has swept away the basis 
of state Shinto, including Emperor wor- 
ship. Athéism and newfangled religions 


5See Masao Maruyama, “Nationalism in 
Postwar Japan,” in Asian Nationalism and 
Western Policies, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Eleventh Conference, New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1951. 


of a doubtful nature sprang up, a num- 
ber of which still continue in a relatively 
flourishing state. Pride of racial purity 
surrendered itself to the dollar and the 
boastful use of a species of Japanese- 
American speech. Gambling and the 
use of narcotics became widespread. 
Some excesses in sexual emancipation 
evidently spoiled the nation’s sound 
thinking. The shock of surrender and 
of the disintegration of the Empire 
of Greater Japan upon the Japanese 
mind was stupefying, as the people had 
placed almost complete confidence in 
the state. This shock partially explains 
why the United States occupation ex- 
perienced almost no resistance in impos- 
ing upon old Japan a series of demo- 
cratic reorganizations which dismem- 
bered much of the prewar system. This 
shock also explains why the Japanese 
people, ten years after the end of the 
war, still reflect the attitudes of occu- 
pation days. The people appear to be 
indifferent to the problems of national 
independence, in spite of the recovery 
of nominal independence at the San 
Francisco Peace Conference. The ma- 
jority of Japanese know well that that 
independence is nominal. Yet the spon- 
taneous will to win back real independ- 
ence is almost nowhere to be found. It 
is not too much to say that concern 
with one’s private affairs and indiffer- 
ence to politics are still the dominant 
tendencies of today. 

Though the concept of a national 
community has some validity even to- 
day, the basis for such a unifying feel- 
ing seems to be-missing. Some ascribe 
this lack to the general purposelessness 
of present-day Japan as a state. Of this 
there can be no doubt, but our daily 
life, too, is full of similar symptoms. 
In place of the vibrant, sensitive na- 
tionalism of prewar years, the mood of 
resignation and helplessness—the feeling ` 


that war-defeated Japan must follow the .- 


United States since she cannot stand on 
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" her own feet—is universal. Like the air 
itself, it extends even over the areas 
where opposition to United States mili- 
tary bases is being fiercely carried out. 
Compared with the war-loving national 
spirit of prewar days, Japanese people 
have become astonishingly spiritless and 
passive. Probably rearmament and the 
gradual build-up for a revision of the 
Constitution by the pro—United States 
conservatives is passively accepted only 
in this sense. This seems to have been 
recognized by former Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida when he declared dur- 
ing his travels abroad in October 1954: 
“Though the United States urges us to 
rearm, it is unlikely that a majority of 
our people will support it; a national 
referendum may prove our defeat.” 
Even the conservatives lack confidence 
in themselves. 

The current mood of passive indiffer- 
ence is extremely disappointing to both 
right and left, for each wants to make 
full use of nationalism to achieve a de- 
cisive victory over the other. Because 
the mood is free from aggressiveness, 
either revolutionary or militaristic, it is 
deplored by the left as a symptom of 
feudalistic stagnation and by the right 
as the degeneration of national morals. 
Both judgments only half hit the mark. 
The disdain of revolutionary rebellion 
against the existing order constitutes 


the last defense line of national mo- ` 


rality, and the hatred of nuclear weap- 
ons and rearmament puts a heavy brake 
upon an all-out support of antirevolu- 
tionary forces. 

The bond of ultranationalism which 
once united everyone to the state and 
nation having been broken, the former 
spirit of nationalism has become dis- 
persed and diffused, shifting down to 
the subculture. It is unlikely that ultra- 
nationalism will easily crystallize on the 
political plane, even though the left and 
the right are trying to fuse the scattered 
sentiments for their own support. 


While the popular mood appears di- 
vided, it is always at one in its cynical 
skepticism toward all varieties of ex- 
tremism. It cannot be denied that this 
tendency stems from the peculiar in- 
ternal and externa] situation of postwar 
Japan, as well as from the tragic ex- 
perience of being the first victim of the 
atomic bomb. Shrinking from political 
polarization in any form which might 
possibly bring about war or social con- 
vulsion, the public mood seems to be 
solely directed toward seeking security. 
If this desire is only to reconstruct a 
happy life under conditions of political 
stability, it is evidently proceeding in 
a different direction from that which 
the two camps of nationalism, left and 
right, are aiming at. 

It is extremely difficult, therefore, to 
find in public sentiment today a com- 
mon denominator which could be called 
nationalism. The popular will aims, it 
seems, to be neither revolutionary nor 
militaristic. 

If, as Hans Kohn has said, national- 
ism is essentially an abstract passion 
and does not like to be dispersed and 
submerged in the subculture because of 
its political nature, the prevailing mood 
of the Japanese people may be said to 
represent an attitude of prenationalism. 
If the nationalism of historical signifi- 
cance today is that of Asia, then the 
nationalism among the Japanese people 
is in marked contrast to it in its non- 
political nature. In postwar Japan, na- 
tionalism, including that of Asia, has 
been discussed frequently, not only by 
right wingers but by progressive think- 
ers as well, yet its political influence on 
Japan has not been significant.® This 
fact may also prove the inadequate na-. 
ture of Japanese nationalism today. 


6 During 1954-55, for example, many Japa- 
nese extolled the “people’s revolution” in Com- 
munist China and even talked about emulat~- 
ing such Chinese Communist campaigns as 
the extermination of flies. 
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In postwar Japan the mood of the 
people at first inclined to the left and 
next to the right, in spite of strong re- 
sistance from the left. That it is in- 
creasingly inclining to the right is no- 
ticeable in the frequently heard expres- 
sions such as a “reverse course” or 
“back to the old regime.” What impli- 
cations will such a tendency have? A 
consideration of that question logically 
forms the conclusion to this analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


In evaluating the force of the ultra- 
right wing in postwar Japan, a distinc- 
tion between right-wing organizations 
and rightist elements must be clearly 
made. Rightist elements include men 
of strong conservative conviction, mem- 
bers of the conservative party, bureau- 
crats, ex-soldiers, and capitalists, as well 
as landowners. Right-wing organizations 
are merely the gathering of socially 
unreliable, reckless people, with some 
‚stragglers from the intellectual class. 

During the ten years since the end of 
the war, tightist elements, though weak- 
ened temporarily, have constantly main- 
tained their position as the major force 
in Japanese politics and have been sup- 
ported by a majority of the people in 
each general election. In spite of the 
inactivity and ineffectiveness of` the 
right-wing organizations, the force of 
the rightist elements has been gradually 
strengthened, and they are steadily 
carrying out a “back to the old re- 
gime” program. As the conservative 
Liberal Democratic party and the bu- 
reaucrats are in legal control of the 
machinery of government, they feel no 
need for the help of the right-wing or- 
ganizations, even though both aim at 


rearmament by a revision of the Con- 
stitution. E 

At, the same time “back to the old 
regime” has not served the conservative 
rightist elements to crystallize patriotic 
national sentiment. This failure appears 
to stem from the lack of real independ- 
ence of the conservatives from subservi- 
ence to the United States, and from 
their stubborn refusal to push social re- 
form, their ruinous internal feuds, and 
their corruption. 

As long as the conservative rightist 
elements enjoy the support of the peo- 
ple and wield political power, the op- 
portunity for the extreme right wing to 
function will be almost nil. But when 
the left-wing forces threaten to -over- 
whelm the conservatives and seize power, 
there is a strong; possibility that the 
ultraright wing will be the last resort of 
the ruling class. At any rate, the effort 
of the conservative rightist elements 
then will inevitably. bring forth arbi- 
trary oppression because of their lack 
of rational persuasiveness and may de- 
molish all the fruits of democracy which 
postwar Japan has obtained at great 
sacrifice. 

Nationalism eventually formed through 
such a process may have the appearance 
of the militaristic ultranationalism of 
prewar days. But in substance it will 
be quite different, and it is doubtful 


“if it would be a type of nationalism 


worthy of the name. It will be a minia- 

ture version of American militarism; it 

will depend for its sustenance on the 

United ‘States and may lead Japan to 

become an orphan in Asia. As the old 

nationalism was marked by its extrem- 

ism, the new seems to be unique in its . 
lack of a will for independence. 
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Internal Industrial and Business Trends. 


By Suiceto Tsuru 


HATEVER the driving forces 

which lay ‘behind it, Japan’s 
economy by the time of her formal in- 
dependence in 1952 had made a re- 
markable recovery from the devastation 
she had suffered in the last war, and 
since then it has continued to expand 
without letup. 

In over-all terms, the record of this 
achievement may be gauged by the two 
indexes given below, that of manufactur- 
ing production and that of per capita 
real income.? 


INDEX OF INDEX OF 


MANUFACTURING PER CAPITA 


PRODUCTION REAL INCOME 
1934-6 average....... 100 100 
1946... 2... cece eee 29 52 
1952.02... PE alah 128 ` 96 
NE E ence atin aera 160 103 
IA ied eee ee cites 174 105 
1959 ia ruinaa eaa 188 — 


Taking the fairly prosperous years of 
1934-36 as base, we find that by 1952 
Japan had more or less regained her 
prewar position and by 1954 her manu- 
facturing production stood at 174 per 
cent of the prewar average and the per 
capita real income at 105 per cent. 

Recovery to the prewar position was 
accompanied by the re-establishment of 
the industrial structure which typically 
prevailed in prewar years. During the 
period from 1934 to 1936, for example, 
primary industries, such as agriculture 
and fisheries, accounted for about 20 
per cent of net national income pro- 


1 The index of manufacturing production is 
the one compiled by the Economic Planning 
Board. The index of per capita real income 
is calculated from the figures given in Eco- 
nomic Planning Board, Skowa 29-nendo no 
. Kokumin Shotoku (“National Income of the 
Fiscal Year 1954”) (Tokyo: Ministry of Fi- 
nance Printing Bureau, 1955), p. 125. 
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duced; secondary industries, such as 
manufacturing and mining, for 30 per 
cent; and tertiary industries, such as 
commerce, finance, and communications, 
for the remainder. These proportions 
shifted greatly during the past twenty 
years, first in favor of secondary indus- 
tries as a result of the war orientation 
of the economy in the late. thirties and 
during the war (the maximum being 
41.3 per cent in 1943), then in favor 
of primary industries in the immediate 
postwar years (the maximum being 38.8 
per cent in 1946), and finally, by 1955, 
in the direction of restoring the 1934— 
36 composition with the three sectors 
producing 22.0, 30.1, and 48.3 per cent, 
respectively.2 However, the trend in 
terms of these broad sectors is some- 
what misleading. If we take, for ex- 
ample, the internal composition of the 
manufacturing sector itself, the domi- 
nant position which textile industries 
occupied in 1934-36 (22.2 per cent of 
the total in terms of value added) has 
been replaced by machinery and equip- 
ment industries by 1952-54 (21.2 per 
cent) while textiles (14.4 per cent) 
dropped to the third position behind 
chemical industries.2 The indication 


2 The total adds up to 100.4, of which 0.4 
is accounted for by the net outflow on ex- 
ternal account. 

3 The proportions are calculated on the basis 
of the Census of Manufactures. Since the in- 
dustrial classification has been changed in the 
postwar years, regrouping has been made in 
order to make the figures as nearly compa~ 
rable as possible. For prewar data, value- 
added figures were not officially given. Thus 
an approximation was made on the basis of 
gross income ratios as given in Hitotsubashi 
University, Institute of Economic Research, 
Kaisetsu Keizai Tokei (“Annotated Economic 
Statistics”) (Tokyo: Iwanami, 1953), p. 88. 
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seems fairly evident that the Japanese 
economy will, as it grows, develop more 
and more in the direction of expanding 
the relative weight of manufacturing, 
and within the latter, of enlarging the 
branches of heavy and chemical indus- 
tries, 


INVESTMENT FUNDS 


An economy can grow only if it suc- 
ceeds in setting aside out of its annual 
product a certain amount for invest- 
ment. Though Japan after defeat in 
the last war was hardly in a condition 
to do much by way of setting aside for 
the future, she managed to sustain a 
rate of investment as high as the pre- 
war record. The rate, as measured by 
the ratio gross capital formation to gross 
national product, was already above 20 
per cent in the first postwar year—a 
level generally considered fairly high. 
The rate gradually increased as recovery 
progressed and reached the record level 
of 31.2 per cent in 1951; it has since 
fluctuated around 25 per cent.* 


Sources 


Investment has to be matched by 
saving; and an interesting problem is 
4The government capital formation is in- 


cluded in this calculation. See Economic Plan- 
ning Board, op. cit. (note 1 supra), pp. 110, 
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how in postwar Japan that amount of 
saving has been obtained. In prewar 
years the main sources of gross saving 
were saving by individuals and deprecia~ 
tion allowances by corporations. Re- 
tained profits by corporations accounted 
for the rest. But the picture changed 
radically in the postwar years. The 
inflation which plagued the country in 
the immediate postwar years tended to 
depress depreciation allowances, which 
could not catch up with the price rise, 
and at the same time government began 
to play a major role in supplying funds 
for investment purposes. The situation 
became gradually normalized as years 
went on. But even in 1954, the govern- 
ment funds accounted for 16.7 per cent 
of the total gross saving of the country 
as against 40 per cent contributed by 
individual saving, 30 per cent by de- 
preciation, and 10 per cent by retained 
profits.’ 

The changing picture in the sources 
of investment funds becomes clearer if 
we focus-our attention more directly on 
the manner in which individual firms 
obtain their funds. Table 1 presents 
the composition of sources of supply of 
funds for prewar and postwar years and 
reveals the radical change -which has 
taken place over the two decades. 




















122. 5 Ibid., p. 123. 
TABLE 1—SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF INDUSTRIAL FUNDS, PREWAR AND POSTWAR 
(In percentages) 
Own CAPITALS OUTSIDE CAPITAL 
PERO Retained | ,Subscrip- Loans from |. Govern- 

profits tion to net Total Debentures banks, etc. | ment funds Total 
1934-36..... 29.0 57.0 86.0 0.3 12.8 0.9 14.0 
49518... 0... 18.4 75 25.9 3.5 62.8 7 7.8 74.1 


2 Does not include depreciation allowances. 


> Relates to fiscal year. 


Source: Economic Stabilization Board, Showa 27-nendo Nenji Keizai Hokoku (“Annual 
Economic Survey for Fiscal Year 1952”) (Tokyo, 1952), p. 39. 
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The weight of retained profits in the 
total supply of funds has clearly de- 
clined, and government funds began to 
play a greater role after the war; but 
more striking are the changes in rela- 
tion to “subscription to new shares” 
and “loans from banks, etc.” Appar- 


ently, the opportunity of obtaining funds | 


. by floating new issues in the security 
market has greatly declined and bor- 
rowing from financial institutions has 
filled that gap. The situation seems to 
be gradually improving in very recent 

years, but the, picture revealed in Table 
` 1 has-not changed very much. If we 
take, for example, manufacturing in- 
dustry as a whole, the ratio of retained 
profits to total proceeds declined from 
3.6 per cent in the first half of 1936 to 
1.3 per cent in the first half of 1954, 
while the ratio of interest cost to total 
proceeds rose from 1.2 per cent to 3.6 
_ per cent during the same period.® 


Reduced financial flexibility 


Thus, although investment funds were 
forthcoming in sufficient amount in the 
postwar years, the financial position of 
firms became less flexible than before 
the war, as they were more dependent 
both on banks and on the government 
and had to pay more in interest charges 
than, for example, they set aside as 
capital consumption allowances.” In 


6 Economic Planning Board, Showa 30- 
nendo Nenji Keizai Hokoku (“Annual Eco- 
nomic Survey for Fiscal Year 1955”) (Tokyo, 
1956), p. 97. ` 

TThe ratio of capital consumption allow- 
ances to total proceeds. was 3.§ per cent in 
„the. first half of 1954 as against the interest- 
cost ratio of 3.6 per cent. In some industries, 
such as fabricated metal products and marine 
transportation, the ratio of interest cost to 
total proceeds has been nearly as high (6.8 
and 8.5 per cent, respectively, in the first half 
of 1955) as the ratio of wages and salaries to 
total proceeds (7.6 and 10.7 per cent respec- 
tively in recent years). See The Bank of 
Japan, Honpo Shuyo Kigyo Keiei Bunseki 
Chosa (“Analysis of Financial Statements of 


short, Japan’s manufacturing firms are 
not yet as viable as they were in thir- 
ties. Even in prosperous postwar years 
the margin of net profit is definitely 
smaller than prewar, as evidenced by 
the contrasting figures of 3.1 (in the 
first half of 1954) and 11.0 per cent 
(in the first half of 1936) in the ratio 
of net profit after taxes to total pro- 
ceeds in manufacturing as a whole.® 


GOVERNMENT-FAVORED INDUSTRIES 


The expansion that has taken place 
in the postwar economy of Japan is, 
of course, general. Agriculture as well 
as manufacturing, transportation along 
with service industries in general, have 
all shared in the recovery and subse- 
quent expansionary processes. But as 
a matter of government policy, special 
emphasis was given to four industries, 
namely, coal mining, iron and steel, 
electricity, and marine transportation. 
Such a bias in policy is patently shown 
in the allocation of government funds 
for new-equipment purposes (see Table 
2). Whereas retained profits of the 
four favored industries occupied about 
one-fourth of the total retained profits 
in each of the years 1952, 1953, and 
1954, 60 to 90 per cent of government 
funds were allocated to them. The gov- 
ernment further directed private finan- 
cial institutions to favor the four; thus, 
here again, the proportion advanced to 
the four was disproportionately high. 
Within the four favored industries the 


-emphasis has shifted slightly in the 


course of past ten years. At first, coal 


mining was considered, to be the major 


bottleneck, and a greater part of gov- 
ernment funds was siphoned into it. — 
Then from about 1948 the electricity 
industry began to receive greater favor, 
soon to be replaced by marine trans- 





Main Industrial Corporations in Japan”), 
Tokyo, 1956. 

8 Showa 30-nendo Nenji Keizai Hokoku 
(cited note 6 supra), p. 97. 
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TABLE 2—Sources OF INVESTMENT FUNDS FOR NEw EQUIPMENT (NET) 


(In billion yen) 


























TOTAL RETAINED GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL New STOCK Issues 
PROFITS FUNDS INSTITUTIONS AND DEBENTURES 
FISCAL A 
EAR Four Four Four 7 Four Four 
All : All h ' All? ; All : 

indus- major indus- major ind major indus. major indus- major 
"ries | idus- | “tries | indus- | “tres | indus- | “tres | indus- | “thes | todus- 
1952 ..| 529.5 | 233.1 | 211.5 55.0 99.4 61.6 98.7 69.6 123.8 | 46.9 
1953 ..| 674.7 | 261.3 | 280.2 63.7 114.4 82.7 151.9 71.7 126.3 | 43.0 
1954 ..| 543.5 | 215.4 | 283.5 69.4 88.4 | 70.5 83.5 | 46.5 88.2 | 28.8 


Source: Economic Council Board, Showa 29-nendo Nenji Keizai Hokoku (“Annual Eco- 
nomic Survey for Fiscal Year 1954") (Tokyo, 1955), pp. 58-59 (Appendix) and Economic 
Planning Board, Showa 30-nendo Nenji Keizai Hokoku (Annual Economic Survey for Fiscal 


Year 1955") (Tokyo, 1956), p. 48 (Appendix). 


portation. And lately, the iron and steel 
industry has been receiving increasing 
attention for modernization of its plant 
and equipment. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


In this way, some industries were fa- 
vored by the government and some were 
not. But all branches of manufactur- 
ing production made notable progress 
through the Korean War boom and 
even afterwards. If we take as base the 
last preindependence year, 1951 (a boom 
year), the index of manufacturing pro- 
duction stood in 1955 at 65 per cent 
higher, and a rise in the indexes of in- 
dividual branches of manufacturing was 
general though somewhat uneven, for 
example, 52 per cent in metals, 27 per 
cent in machinery, 28 per cent in ce- 
ramics, 19 per cent in lumber and wood 
products, 48 per’ cent in textiles, 126 
per cent in chemicals, 37 per cent in 
rubber and leather products, 98 per 
cent in food and tobacco, and 126 per 
cent in printing.® Mining, on the other 
hand, has remained more or less sta- 
tionary over the past four years, while 


8 Based on indexes compiled by Economic 
Planning Board. 


.mately 10 per cent each year. 


generation of electric power has risen 
by 32 per cent.2® 

The rise in output of this order is re- 
markable enough. But the expansion 
in capacity of various branches of pro- 
duction has also been of unusual magni- 
tude. The Korean War gave the first 
impetus, and between March 1950 and 
March 1951 the combined index of 
manufacturing capacities rose by 17.7 
per cent. And the rise has continued, 
in the following year, by another 17.0 
per cent and thereafter by approxi- 
Thus 
in September 1955 the index stood at 
192.4, which means that manufacturing 
capacity as a whole almost doubled in 
five and a half years—an achievement 
which is rare for a country already well 
advanced in industry like Japan. In- 
dividual industries made varied progress. 
Some of the new industries, such as 
chemical fibers and petroleum process- 


10 Based on information supplied by the 
Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 

11 Capacity indexes made use of here are 
those compiled by the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry and published in 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry, Tokei 
Bunseki (“Statistical Analyses”), No. 9 (Feb- 
ruary 1956), p. 40. 
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ing, expanded their capacities many- 
fold. But even in established industries 
like cotton spinning, chemical fertilizers, 
and rolled steel and cement, the rate of 
expansion in capacity—123.3, 67.6, and 
95.1 per cent respectively over the five 
years and a half +*—bespeaks the vi- 
tality. with which the economy went 
` ahead. 


REVIVAL oF MONOPOLIES 


The government measures of promo- 
tion of industries -were, of course, not 
confined to investment funds advanced 
to key industries. Subsidies in one form 
or another have been provided to dif- 
ferent industries. Typical was a law 
passed by the National Diet in 1953, 
to subsidize the interest payments by 
shipowners on loans for shipbuilding 
from the city banks above a stated 
minimum rate of interest (5 per cent 
per annum), with a view to strengthen- 
ing the shipowners’ competitive power. 
Since the prevailing rate of interest at 
the time was 11 per cent, the measure 
implied that the government would 
cover the equivalent of 6 per cent in 
interest payments by subsidies. At the 
same time, the government promised to 
indemnify 30 per cent of any loss in- 
curred by city banks in the latter’s 
loans for shipbuilding. 

Specific measures of this kind have 
been numerous in the last few years. 
But probably the most important move 
by the government vis-a-vis business in 
the postindependence period was the 
steps taken to mitigate some of the re- 
strictive aspects of monopoly control 
which came into effect during .the oc- 
cupation period. Prewar Japan was 
noted for her peculiar monopoly struc- 
tures called “zaibatsu,” which used to 
control a wide range of industrial and 
business activities under a hierarchical 
system of family ownership. After Ja- 


12 Ibid, pp. 34-35. . 


pan’s defeat, the occupation authorities 
took the stern méasure of dissolving 
them, under the directive of the Presi- 
dent of the. United States which fa- 
vored “a program for the dissolution of 
the large industrial and banking com- 
binations which have exercised control 
of a great part of Japan’s trade and in- 
dustry.” 13 In accordance with this di- 
rective, a number of steps were taken 
by way of severing former zaibatsu ties, 
such as the dissolution of zaibatsu head- 
quarters and the elimination of control 
over enterprises by zaibatsu families. 
But these were not considered enough, 
and a directive was issued again by the 
Far Eastern Commission in June 1947 
requiring a program of deconcentration. 
Subsequently, a law was passed by the 
National Diet called the Elimination 
of Excessive Concentration of Economic 
Power Law (December 18, 1947), 
which was designed to prevent the re- 
vival or creation of monopolies. Thus, 
for a moment, it appeared that the days 
of monopolies were over in Japan. But 
as time has gone on: 


. . .. the companies formerly associated with 
the former zaibatsu have succeeded in re- 
gaining leading positions in the principal 
industrial branches despite various restric- 
tions. After April 1952 when the Peace 
Treaty became effective, these restrictions 
were removed or moderated, and following 
the lifting of the ban on the use of former 
company names, trade marks, etc., the for- 
mer names were revived again.1+ 


Reassembling of zaibatsu firms 


The antimonopoly law was soon re- 
vised ** to permit a manufacturing cor- 


13 Quoted from the President’s directive, 
September 6, 1945. Cf. T. A. Bisson, Zaibatsu 
Dissolution in Japan (Berkeley: University , of 
California Press, 1954), p. 239. 

14 Mitsubishi Economic Research Institute, 
Mitsui-Mitsubishi-Sumitomo: Present Status 
of the Former Zaibatsu Enterprises (Tokyo, 
1955), p. 19. 

15 The revision came into effect as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. 
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poration to hold shares of competitive 
firms, to raise the upper limit of share- 
holding by financial institutions from 5 
to 10 per cent, again to legalize the sys- 
tem of interlocking directorates, and to 
widen the scope of cartels that could be 
formed. The revision was taken ad- 
vantage of immediately, and cartels of 
all forms came into vogue. But the 
most important moye which gathered 
momentum, after the Peace Treaty was 
the consolidation and realignment of 
firms along the former zaibatsu lines. 


Typical was the reassembling into one 
of all the trading firms which had once 
been- splintered from the old Mitsui 


‘Trading Company (Mitsui Bussan). A 


chart, “The Reconsolidation of Mitsui 
Bussan,” depicts the process of this re- 
assembling. 

Another wing of major zaibatsu firms 
in Japan before the war was Mitsu- 
bishi; their trading firm took a smoother 
course in reconsolidation and re-estab- 
lished the old Mitsubishi Shoji Com- 
pany on July 1, 1954. It is noteworthy 
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TABLE 3—DEGREES OF CONCENTRATION® IN FIFTEEN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


x 





1955 1955 





INDUSTRY * 1937 1949 1955 COMPARED COMPARED 

WITH 1937 WITH 1949 
Coal mining............ `~ 444 43.7 40.3 — — 
Rolled steel............ 66.4 68.3 - 65.5 — — 
Electrolytic copper. ..... 98.2 92.8 85.9 -, — 
Shipbuilding............ 86.8 56.5 49.6 — — 
Aluminum........ saa See 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 0 

Caustic soda........... 72.0 . 56.1 56.7 — +. 

Ammonium ‘sulphate..... 78.0 57.6 60.9 — + 
Superphosphate......... 59.5 61.7 59.3 — — 
Plate glass............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 0 0 
Cement. a...an... 54.3 70.7 66.8 + = 
Cotton yarns;.......... 42.8 57.2 31.9 — _ 
Rayon yarns........... 53.4 94.1 91.7 + — 
. Staple fiber............. 53.8 59.0 52.1 — — 
Cotton fabrics.......... 22.8 31.0 12.6 — — 
Flour milling. .......... 77.2 44.6 58.9 — + 








a Measured in terms of the proportion which the combined output of the five biggest 
firms occupies in the total output of the industry concerned. 


Source: The Fair Trade Commission (Kosei Torihiki Iinkai). 


that in so doing they increased their 
capitalization fourfold and allocated 
twenty million of the new shares de- 
liberately to the related Mitsubishi 
firms. The, result was the concentra- 
‘tion of share ownership in the hands of 
Mitsubishi-related firms to the extent 
of 31.1 per cent, compared with the pre- 
reorganization concentration of 10.4 per 
cent.16 At the same time, the new 
Mitsubishi Shoji Company came to hold 
significant parts of shares of Mitsubishi- 
related firms, such as Mitsubishi Bank, 


Mitsubishi Marine Transportation Com- | 


pany, New Mitsubishi Heavy Industry 
Company, Mitsubishi Chemical Com- 
pany, Mitsubishi Electric Equipment 
‘Manufacturing Company. In this man- 
ner, the interlocking in ownership of the 
former Mitsubishi zaibatsu firms is be- 
‘coming rapidly as close as it was be- 
fore the war. > i 

16 See Seiji Keizai Kenkyujo (“Institute of 
Political Economy”) (Ed.), “How Has the 
Mitsubishi Shoji Changed after the Merger?” 
(in Japanese), Nihon Keizai no Ugoki (“Trends 
of the Japanese Economy”), No. 21 (Tokyo, 
May 1955). 


These examples show quite typically 
the manner in which the old zaibatsu 
firms are fast becoming reassembled. 
The process has not yet come to a 
stop; and it appears that to a greater 
degree than before the war the banks, 
each bearing the name of historically 
established zaibatsu, have come to oc- 
cupy the central position by taking ad- 
vantage of the unusually high degree of 
dependence of manufacturing firms on 
outside financial capital.1” 


DEGREE OF CONCENTRATION 


From the qualitative standpoint the 
revival of zaibatsu monopolies is of ma- 
jor importance in postindependence Ja- 
pan. But quantitatively, the role of 
big firms and the position of medium- 


17 Cf. Seijiro Usami, Nikon no Dokusen 
Shihon (“Monopoly Capital in Japan”) 
(Tokyo: Shin Hyoron Sha, 1953), p. 166; 
also, Nihon Tokei Kenkyujo (“Japan Statis- 
tics Institute’) (Ed.), Waga Kuni Shuyo 
Kigyo no Keiretsu Yushi ni Kansuru Chose 
(“A Study on ‘Tied’ Financing’ of the Major 
Firms in Japan”), Tokyo, June 1955. 
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TABLE 4—RELATIVE DIFFERENTIALS IN PER*EMPLOYEE PROCEEDS ACCORDING TO 
Size or Firms, 1951-54 


(Per-employee proceeds of firms employing 500 or more in each year as 100) 


SECTORS WHERE THE Gaps WIDENED BETWEEN 1951 and 1954 








ri 


FIRMS EMPLOYING 4-29 








Firms EMPLOYING 30-99 








INDUSTRY 3 vs 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 
Chemical and related industries. .... 82 | 68 | 70 | 67 | 126 | 107 | 119 f 112 
Machinery manufacturing.......... 45 42 44 40 68 62 | - 65 60 
Electrical machinery & equipment...| 48 45 44 42 76 65 61 60 
Printing, publishing and allied indus- 
CHES. ca etna Jha de eb siae anag 41 33 31 29 65 51 50 48 
Transport equipment manufacturing.| 46 43 34 40 60 56 50 57] 





SECTORS WHERE THE GAPS BECAME NARROWED BETWEEN 1951 anp 1954 











INDUSTRY 


Food and kindred products......... 
Textile manufacturing............. 
Primary metal industries........... 
Paper and allied products.......... 


Firms EMPLOYING 30-99 . 


1954 


56 
61 
78 
45 


Source: Calculated from Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Kogyo Toket Hyo 
(“Census of Manufactures”), Tokyo, annual issues. š 


and small-sized firms could be consid- 
ered as an independent topic. 

The degree of concentration may be 
measured by taking the proportion of 
the combined output of the five biggest 
firms to the total output of the industry 
concerned. The latest study conducted 
by the Fair Trade Commission (Kosei 
Torihiki Iinkai) reveals that in the fif- 
teen major industries selected the de- 
grees of concentration are, with a few 
exceptions, lower in. 1955 than in the 
prewar year of 1937, and furthermore, 
again with a few exceptions, generally 
lower in 1955 than in 1949 (see Table 
3). Although the historical trend re- 
vealed in Table 3 is downwards as re- 
gards the degree of concentration, it 
must be observed. that in most indus- 
tries the degree of concentration.in 1955 
is 50. per cent or higher and, in general 
terms, not very much different from 


- what it was in prewar times. In fact, 
if we extend our research into a greater 
number of industries, we find that the 
trend towards concentration has been 
intensified in the last few years, espe- 
cially in those industries where the com- 
petitive struggle for survival has been’ 
severe, notably in such industries as 
flour milling and ball-bearing, penicillin, 
watch, hemp, and television manufac- 
ture.*8 

It has been suggested by Michael 
Kalecki*® that the degree of monopoly 
might be approximately measured by a 
ratio of total proceeds to prime costs 
(raw materials plus wage payments). 
If we take such a ratio ™ for the manu- 

18 See Nippon -Keizai Shinbum (“Japan 
Economic News”), April 23, 1956, p. 2. ` 

19 Theory of Economic Dynamics (New 
York, 1954), Chap. I. 

20In current Japanese statistics it is not 
possible to separate out wage payments from 
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facturing industry as a whole in Japan, 
it has risen from 121.3 per cent in 1950 
to 122.5 and 124.5 per cent in 1953 and 
1954, respectively.” The upward trend 
has been greatest in printing, publish- 
ing, and allied industries and.machinery 
manufacturing industries (other than 
electrical machinery). These figures 
may be taken to suggest that the de- 
gree of monopoly, in a sense, has been 


on the rise in Japan’s manufacturing in- - 


dustries in the past several years. 


Relative. differentials in per-employee 
proceeds 


Another measure of concentration, 
that of concentration of production in 
firms employing five hundred or more, 
does not give us so conclusive an an- 
- swer as the one above to the question 
of the trend towards monopoly. Table 
4 presents, for each year between 1951 
and 1954, relative differentials in per- 
‘employee proceeds, taking as 100 those 
in the firms employing five hundred or 
more. If they widen in the course of 
these years, it may be said that the 
relative advantages of big firms have 
risen and the situation has been favor- 
able for further concentration. An in- 
spection of the table, however, shows 
that. the widening referred to has oc- 
curred in only about half of the indus- 
trial sectors enumerated and that the 
trend has been not at all uniform in 
this regard. In other words, in several 
industrial sectors the smaller firms have 
gained relatively on the biggest firms in 
gross productivity, although it is quite 
true that the sectors which narrowed 
the differentials in this manner have 
been mainly those where the relative 


the total of cash payments to employees as 
a whole. Here the latter is used in place of 
the former as an approximation. 

21 Calculated on the basis of statistics given 
in Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry, Kogyo Tokei Hyo (“Census of Manu- 
factures”), Tokyo, annual issues. 


productivity position of smaller firms in 
1951 was below the average. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT 
Since the change in relative differen- 


-tials in per-employee proceeds between 


bigger and smaller firms depends a great 
deal upon the extent to which they dif- 
fer in the degree of processing they do 
within their own plants, the evidence 
shown in Table 4 is not conclusive 
enough to enable us to judge the real 
trend in the concentration of manufac- 
turing industries in recent years. What 
appear to be more conclusive are the 
facts that, on the one hand, wage dif- 
ferentials between bigger and smaller 


firms have widened in recent years and, 


on the other, relatively more people are 
squeezed in smaller firms now than a 
few years ago. f 

Taking as 100 for each year the aver- 
age wage rate in manufacturing firms 
employing 500 or more, we find that for 
middle-sized manufacturing firms (each 
employing 100 to 499) the average wage 
differential has widened gradually but 
steadily from 15.8 per cent in 1950 to 
22.3 per cent in 1954, and that for 
smaller manufacturing firms (each em- 
ploying 30 to 99) the similar differential 
has widened from 32.7 to 40.1 per cent 
over the same period.?? 

Such a trend, no doubt, is a reflec- 
tion of the widening gap in produc- 
tivity between the bigger firms and the 
smaller. It is quite natural that over 
the past bix years of general prosperity 
accompanied by most active renewals 
and expansions in manufacturing ca- 
pacity the firms which commanded 
large financial resources should have 
had a distinct advantage in improving 
the productive efficiency of their plants. 
They have been able to expand their 
output without adding extra labor force. 


22 Based on the Ministry of Labor, Maigetsu 
Kinro Tokei Zenkoku Chosa (“Monthly La- 


` bor Statistics Survey”). 
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Thus, taking manufacturing industries 
as a whole, we find that the gross out- 
put rose by more than 100 per cent 
over the past six years without adding 
greatly to the labor force in regular em- 
ployment. On the face of it, this fact 
should be cause for rejoicing. But, 
unfortunately, the Japanese economy is 
beset with the perennial problem of 
oversupply of people who seek work; 
and the energetic introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, while improving the 
competitive position abroad of Japan’s 
manufactured products, creates at the 
same time internal strains on the em- 
ployment front. Even with the annual 
rate of growth in manufacturing pro- 
duction of 10 per cent or higher, sus- 
tained over the past six years, the ad- 
ditional labor forces that could be ab- 
sorbed in manufacturing have been in 
the order of 200,000 per annum against 
the total natural increase in labor force 
of almost a million each year. Accord- 
ing to the annual labor force survey,” 
a greater and greater part of annual 
additional labor forces seem to have 
entered the sector of distribution and 
finance,2* which is not directly con- 
cerned with the production of mate- 
rial goods. Furthermore, within manu- 
facturing itself, new labor force seems 
to have been absorbed generally into 
smaller firms, as can be seen in Table 5, 
which summarizes the shift in the dis- 


28 Conducted by the Statistics Bureau, the 
Prime Minister’s Office. 

24% 1952, 260,000; in 1953, 360,000; and 
in 1984, 540,000. 


TABLE 5—DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN 
MANUFACTURING BY SIZE OF FIRMS 


(In percentages) 


ESTABLISHMENTS 
EMPLOYING 1951 1954 
1-29, E E -43.0 43.9 
30-499... .. eens 34.0 34.8 
500 or more....... 23.0 21.3 
Totale eese 100.0 100.0 


Source; Computed from Statistics Bureau, 
the Prime Minister’s Office, Jigyosho Tokei 
Chosa Hokoku (“The Census of Establish- 
ments”), 1951 and 1954. 


tribution of employees by size of firms 
between 1951 and 1954, 


SUMMARY. 


In reviewing the internal industrial 
and business trends in Japan during the 
past several years, it may be said in 
summary that the expansion of manu- 
facturing production, in particular, sus- 
tained by a high rate of investment, has 
been most notable, that in the process 
the government took a more active part 
than in the prewar normal years, and 
that the trend towards concentration 
has reappeared with an accompanying 
revival of zaibatsu structures. Through 
the record of continuing prosperity, 
however, it has become all the more 
patent that the economy faces the diffi- 


‘cult task of creating a sufficiently large 


number of openings in productive em- 
ployment to absorb an ever increasing 
labor force without prejudice to the 
improvement in productive efficiency 
which is the sine qua non of the Japa- 
nese economy as its exports face com- 
petition in the world market. 


- Shigeto Tsuru, Ph.D., Tokyo, is director of the Institute of Economic Research, 
Hitotsubashi University. He served in the Foreign Office during the war and in the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Board after the war, and subsequently became professor of economics 
at Hitotsubashi University. He also had temporary assignments twice with the United 


Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 


He is author of a number of 


books and articles, including Kokumin Shotoku to Saiseisan (“National Income and Re- 
production”) (1951) and Sengo Nikon no Infureshiyon (“Inflation in Postwar Japan”) 


(1949). 


Problems in Foreign Trade and Investment 


By Jerome B. COHEN 


HE key to future Japanese eco- 

nomic expansion, to industrial 
‘growth and higher levels of output, in- 
come, and employment, lies in foreign 
trade. Lasting increases in Japanese 
economic activity are likely to be 
achieved only by export expansion. In 
food, in textile fibers, in metals and 
. minerals, in coking coal, and in petro- 
leum, Japan must look abroad for the 
satisfaction of her basic minimum re- 
quirements. 

Japan’s dependence on imports of 
staple foods rose from 9.6 per cent in 
1934-36 to 22.5 per cent in 1955. All 
the bauxite, raw cotton, raw wool, rub- 
ber, and phosphate rock ‘she requires 
must be brought in, as well as the bulk 
of iron ore, zinc, salt, and a third of the 
needed coking coal. Domestic produc- 
tion provides less than 10 per cent of her 
crude oil requirements. Therefore the 
problem of essential supplies for her 
economy, and indeed of economic via- 
bility itself, becomes essentially a prob- 
lem of foreign trade. Japan must sell 
enough abroad to pay for essential im- 
ports. She must generate a volume of 
exports large enough to cover necessary 
foreign exchange expenditures. 


TRADE AND Payments, 1952-55 


In the postwar decade thus far Japan 
has been unable to maintain such a bal- 
ance, although the results for 1955 are 
promising. Her balance of payments 
and her economy have been sustained 
by 2 billion dollars of United States aid 
in the first half of the postwar decade 
and by more than 3 billion dollars of 
United States special-procurement and 
troop expenditures during the latter 
half. Dtiring 1953, for example, while 
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Japan’s export trade stagnated, imports 
expanded under the domestic consump- 
tion boom, with a resultant commodity 
trade deficit of $945 million. This defi- 
cit balance was offset in large part by 
United States special-procurement and 
troop expenditures of 750 million dol- 
lars, leaving a net payments deficit of 
194 million dollars. 

In 1954 the trade deficit was reduced, 
by curtailed imports and expanded ex- 
ports, to 429 million dollars, which was 
more than offset by special-procurement 
expenditures of 596 million dollars, pro- 
ducing a payments surplus of 100 mil- 
lion dollars. Results for 1955 were 
even better. Exports expanded sharply, 
imports were held in check, and as a 
consequence a small trade surplus of 
106 million dollars was attained. Spe- 
cial-procurement expenditures of 557 
million dollars by the United States en- 
abled Japan to achieve a balance of 
payments surplus of 494 million dollars, 
the highest in the postwar decade. 

Despite this excellent showing in 1955, 
Japan is still a long way from achieving 
its prewar trade status. In the mid- 
thirties, Japan’s trade amounted to ap- 
proximately 5 per cent of total world 
trade. It was cut to a fraction of 1 per 
cent in the immediate postwar years but 
has since been climbing. For 1955, Ja- 
pan’s share of world imports amounted 
to 2.8 per cent, her share of world ex- 
ports to 2.4 per cent. Thus Japan is 
about at the halfway mark in her effort 
to restore her position in international 
trade. The fact that the ratio of ex- 
ports to national income, which before 
the war was 18 per cent, is now about 
9 per cent tends to confirm this esti- 
mate. On a volume basis, Japanese 
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exports in 1955 were but 50 per cent of 
1937 levels, while imports reached 76 
per cent of prewar volume. When it is 
remembered that over the same period 
Japanese population increased from 70 
million to 89.2 million, the lag in Japa- 
nese exports becomes even more ap- 
parent. 


OBSTACLES TO TRADE EXPANSION 


The Japanese propensity to inflation 
has, during much of the postwar pe- 
riod, effectively priced large sectors of 
Japanese exports out of world markets. 
The postwar inflation, which carried 
Japanese prices to three-hundred times 
the prewar level, was not taken in hand 
until Mr. Joseph Dodge went to Japan 
in 1949, but his successful efforts were 
offset to a large degree by the outbreak 
of the Korean War and its inflationary 
impact. The increase in industrial ac- 

. tivity and employment, resulting from 
special-procurement expenditures, spread 
through the economy with multiplier 
effects, raised incomes and purchasing 
power, and culminated in the domestic 
consumption boom of 1953. Producers, 
finding it easier and more profitable to 
sell at home, made less effort to’ sell 
‘abroad, precisely at a time when greater 
foreign: exchange earnings were needed 
to pay for increased imports. 

The rise in prices, the unfavorable 
trade trends, and the resultant loss of 
foreign exchange alarmed the authori- 
ties, and in the fall of 1953 the Yoshida 
government instituted a tight money 
policy. Bank of Japan lending rates 
were raised, the budget was trimmed, 
government investment expenditures 
were cut sharply, and as a consequence 
deflationary pressures began to be felt. 
The impact on trade was apparent. 
Between 1953 and the beginning of 
1956, exports rose 800 million dollars, 
or 69 per cent. As a consequence of 
this export expansion, of prosperous and 
expanding world trade, and of the rec- 


ord rice crop which made it possible to 
hold imports in check, Japan in 1955 
attained its best postwar trade and pay- 
ments position. 


Production costs 


A second factor obstructing Japanese 
export expansion is the high production 
cost of metals and metal products. 
This category of goods is becoming in- 
creasingly important in Japan’s export 
pattern. Although total textile exports 
(722 million dollars in 1955) still ex- 
ceed exports of metals, metal products, 
and machinery (657 million dollars), 
the latter have been rising while the for- 
mer have been declining as a percentage 
of total exports. Metals and products 
rose from 14 per cent of total exports in 
1936 to 27 per cent in 1954 to 33 per 
cent in 1955, while textiles and prod- 
ucts fell from 53 per cent of total ex- 
ports in 1936 to 42 per cent.in 1954 to 
37 per cent in 1955. Japanese cotton 
textile exports were one of her few ma- 
jor export commodities to show a de- 
cline in 1955, 9 per cent lower than the 
postwar record exports of 1954. This 
decline, which occurred despite a sharp 
increase in shipments to the United 
States, was due in part to the fact that 
world trade in textiles was 11 per cent. 
less in 1955 than in 1954, and also, in 
part, to restrictions on exports to Indo- 
nesia, which in the past has taken as 
much as a third of Japan’s total cotton 
fabric exports. i 

The changing pattern of Japan’s ex- 
ports reflects, in part, structural changes 
in Japanese industry. Before World 
War JI, the textile industry was by far 
the largest sector of manufacturing ‘in- 
dustry, accounting for about 29 per 
cent (in 1936) of the value of factory 
production and for 38 per cent of total 
factory employment. Today, the tex- 
tile industry employs fewer workers 
than it did twenty-five years ago, al- 
though factory employment as a whole 
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has more than doubled. The industry 
is now smaller, absolutely as well as 
relatively, than before the war. 

.This changing structural pattern cre- 
ates a problem for the Japanese in in- 
ternational trade because, in contrast to 
their lower and advantageous cost po- 
sition in textiles, in the production of 
iron and steel, metal products, and ma- 
chinery they have higher costs than 
their major competitors. The Japanese 
Economic Planning Board estimates 
that Japan still needs twice as many 
man-hours to turn out a ton of pig iron 
or a ton of steel as Britain. Thus, de- 
spite the relatively lower wage rates in 
Japan, the labor cost per ton is substan- 
tially greater, both for pig iron and for 
steel, than the British cost. The ex- 
planation of the 55 per cent increase in 
Japanese exports of iron and steel in 
1955 seems to lie in the fact that, al- 
though their prices continued to be 
above those of other suppliers, Japanese 
producers could offer earlier delivery 
dates. or other special trade arrange- 
ments. ‘Over the longer run, however, 
to cope with exports from West Ger- 
many and Britain, Japanese prices will 
have to become competitive, as the ad- 
‘vantage of more immediate delivery is 
lost. 


Trade barriérs 


Japan is not a member of any trading 
‘ bloc or currency area. The restrictions 
of such trading blocs and currency areas 
thus hit Japan with special force. Lack 
of convertibility of major currencies is 
a particular obstacle. Hedged in by 
customs restrictions, tariff barriers, quo- 
tas, boycotts, inconvertibility, protec- 
tionists’ outcries, antidumping laws, ex- 
change controls, and so forth, Japan 
has been attempting to balance trade 
bilaterally, in contrast to the multi- 


1See .G. C. Allen, “Industrial Production 
and Productivity in Japan,” Westminster Bank 
Review (London), August -1955, pp. 1-5. 


lateral pattern of her prewar trade, a 
situation which tends to lower the vol- 
ume of trade. Indonesia is a case in 
point. Japanese exports to Indonesia 
fell from 123 million dollars in 1954 
to 68 million in 1955. Indonesia’s in- 
ability to pay, either in goods or in for- 
eign exchange, caused Japan to reduce 
its exports. 

Japan’s accession in 1955 to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
will help to lower some of the barriers 
against Japanese exports, but the fact 
that fourteen countries, including the 
United Kingdom, India, Australia, New 


‘Zealand, France, and Brazil, invoked 


Article 35 of the GATT agreement, 
preventing the application of the agree- 
ment in trade between Japan and them- 
selves, is a serious limitation. 

In the case of the seventeen GATT 


- countries, including the United States, 


Canada, West Germany, and Pakistan, 
with which: Japan concluded bilateral 
pacts, GATT membership gives assur- . 
ance of most-favored-nation treatment 
and provides a forum to facilitate, on a 
reciprocal basis, the co-operative reso- 
lution of problems which may arise out 
of the treatment these nations accord 
Japanese trade. The seventeen GATT 
agreements negotiated resulted in guar- 
antees of continued favorable or im- 
proved tariff treatment for specified 
Japanese exports to countries which ac- 
counted for about 40 per cent of Ja- 
pan’s 1953 export trade. ` 


TRADE RELATIONS 


Not only did the United States spon- 
sor Japan in GATT and itself conclude 
a bilateral trade agreement with her; it 
also used its bargaining power to aid 
Japan by granting concessions to six 
other countries so that they in turn 
would grant additional concessions to 
Japan. In its bilateral agreement with 
the United States Japan granted con- 
cessions on 286 products in 143 tariff 
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classifications—on about 50 per cent of 
total Japanese imports from the United 
States, involving 396 million dollars. 
The concessions which the United States 
granted to Japan, however, affected only 
131 million dollars of Japanese exports 
. to the United States, 


With the United States 


In commercial trade with the United 
States, Japan has in the postwar pe- 
riod incurred large deficits, which were 
financed by abnormal United States dol- 
lar outlays for. aid, special procure- 
ment, troop expenditures, and so forth. 
Warned that United States special-pro- 
curement outlays were to be tapered off 
gradually, the Japanese have been at- 
tempting to narrow the gap in their 
trade with the United States both by 
shifting to other import sources and at 
the same time by increasing and diversi- 
fying exports to the United States. This 
policy met with considerable success in 
1955, though in good part the success 
was due to two nontrade factors: the 
large increase in rice production in Ja- 
pan (the rice crop was 30 per cent 
greater than in 1954) and the sale of 
United States foodstuffs under surplus- 
disposal terms for yen rather than for 
dollars. . 

The 1954 trade gap of 469 million 
dollars was narrowed to 103 million 
dollars in 1955. In 1955 Japanese ex- 
ports to the United States rose 81 per 
cent over 1954 and imports from the 
United States were 21 per cent lower 
than those of 1954. Although the ex- 
port expansion seemed large percentage- 
wise, Japanese exports to the United 
States amounted to only 3.8 per cent of 
total United States imports, a much 
smaller share than: Japan’s prewar pro- 
portion (8.7 per cent in 1931-35). In- 
deed percentagewise Japan is not an im- 
portant factor, at present, in United 
. States foreign trade, taking but 4.7 per 
cent of United States exports and pro- 
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viding 3.8 per cent of total United 
States imports. On the other hand, the 
United States is a dominant factor in 
Japanese foreign trade, supplying 31 per 
cent of Japanese imports and taking 24 
per cent of Japan’s exports (in 1955). 


The sterling area 


` Before World War II Japan had‘a 
balanced trade with the sterling area. 
Approximately 20 per cent of both Ja- 
pan’s exports and imports was in ster- 
ling. In the postwar decade, Japan’s 
sterling-area trade has been more er- 
ratic, being subject to stringent ster- 
ling-area controls and dependent upon 
periodic negotiation and renewals of 
sterling trade and payments agreements. 
In 1953, for example, because Japanese 
export prices rose above world prices 
and because Japan had accumulated a 
substantial sterling surplus, the sterling 
bloc imposed severe restrictions on im- 
ports from Japan. 

As a result, Japanese exports to ster- 
ling countries fell from 596.5 million 
dollars in 1952 to 313.9 million dollars 
in 1953, while imports rose. Conse- 
quently a 303 million dollar deficit was 
incurred, the sterling surplus soon van- 
ished, and in due course Japan had to 
buy sterling from the International 
Monetary Fund with dollars. 

In the negotiations which ensued, 
Britain agreed to relax restrictions 
against Japanese imports, a new pay- - 
ments agreement was signed in January 
1954, and while Japanese exports ex- 
panded, imports from sterling area 
countries were sharply reduced, with 
the result that Japan ended 1954 show- 
ing a surplus of 155.8 million dollars in 
its sterling-area trade. Further im- 
provement occurred in 1955 when Japa- 
nese exports to the sterling area rose 43 
per cent and a payments surplus of 196 
million dollars was achieved. By the 
end of 1955 Japan’s foreign exchange 
holdings of sterling had been restored 
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to 292 million dollars (in contrast to 
dollar holdings of 911 million). 


Southeast Asia 


In 1938 the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia took 15.5 per cent of 
Japan’s total exports. In 1954 they 
absorbed 27 per cent and for the first 
.nine months of 1955, 23.5 per cent. 
The area provided 16 per cent of Ja- 
pan’s total imports in 1938, while in 
1954 it supplied 18.7 per cent and for 
the first nine months of 1955, 21.9 per 
cent. : 

Apparently, although a material gain 
in trade with the area has been achieved, 
the frequently voiced hope that the re- 
gion would prove the main factor in im- 
proving Japan’s trade position has not 
been realized. There are a number of 
explanations. The purchasing power of 
the area is low; per capita incomes, 
while rising in recent years, are meager, 
even by Japanese standards. In due 
course, development programs presently 
under way will increase purchasing 
power, but the process is likely to be 
slow, with possible inflation and popu- 
lation increases absorbing some of the 
gains. 

Secondly, the Japanese have had to 
face stiff competition in export sales to 
the area, especially from West Germany 
and Great Britain. Particularly in capi- 
tal goods and equipment they have been 
undersold by the Germans, in fertilizers 
by the Italians, and in some categories 
of textiles by India. The reparations 
problem is a third factor which has 
hindered trade development to a degree. 
The delay in concluding reparations 
agreements with Burma, Thailand, and 
the Philippines, has retarded trade de- 
velopment that would have been more 
rapid had agreements been reached ear- 
lier. No settlement has as yet been 
reached with Indonesia. A fourth, and 
very important, restrictive factor is the 
_ multiplicity of trade and exchange con- 


trols, quotas, lack of convertibility, and 
newly imposed tariffs designed to pro- 
tect infant industries which faces the 
Japanese in South and Southeast Asia. 

While these limiting factors have op- 
erated to check trade over the past dec- 
ade, they are likely to be eased in the . 
future. With development of the re- 
gion and expanding world trade, Japan 
can hope to capitalize more effectively 
on the complementarity between the re- 
sources of the area and Japan’s capacity 
for industrial exports, a relationship 
which the Japanese perceived even be- 
fore World War II. 


Communist bloc 


Large sectors of public opinion in 
Japan regard increased trade with the 
Communist bloc as a necessary and 
desirable objective; some elements even 
view it as an economic panacea. What 
are the facts of the situation? How 
necessary is Communist-bloc trade to 
Japan and how likely is it to develop? 

Before World War II, mainland China 
(including Manchuria) was a substan- 
tial market for Japanese products, partly 
as a result of Japanese domination and 
control as well as investment in Man- 
churia. Today mainland China (in- 
cluding Manchuria) and the entire So- 
viet bloc, including the USSR itself, 
take only 1.8 per cent (1955) of total 
Japanese exports. In the prewar pe- 
riod Japan sold cheap consumer goods 
and textiles to China and obtained soy- 
beans, edible oil and oilseeds, coking 
coal, and iron ore in éxchange. In 
1955, Japan obtained only 3.0 per cent 
of its total imports from Iron Curtain 
countries, including Communist China 
and the USSR. According to the Cus- 
toms Division of the Japanese Ministry 
of Finance, Japan exported 28.5 million 
dollars to Communist China in 1955 
but imported 80.7 million, with a defi- 
cit of 52.2 million. Japan’s exports to 
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Taiwan in 1955 totaled 58.4 million dol- 
lars; imports amounted to 76.3 million. 

Naturally, when the Japanese turn to 
explore avenues of expanding trade with 
Asia, many of them think nostalgically 
of the old China trade. It is hardly 
- likely, however, that, with the state in 
China controlling foreign trade and in 
the light of the amazing industrializa- 
tion goals of the first Five Year Plan, 
China will want, or have very much ex- 
change, to buy any significant quantity 
of Japanese consumer goods and textiles. 

In view of the huge industrialization 
effort, in contrast to the minimum agri- 
cultural outlays contemplated, it may 
be that over time China will seek to 
buy substantial amounts of Japanese 
capital goods and equipment, but it is 
difficult at present to see what can be 
tendered in payment. It is possible to 
quantify this. doubt as to China’s (or 
indeed the entire Soviet bloc’s) ability 
to pay for industrial imports. In a 
study in the Harvard Business Review,? 
George Waldstein took the seventeen 
leading Japanese imports (for 1951 and 
1953) and compared them with Soviet 
bloc (including Communist China) ex- 
ports of the same products to the free 
world. These seventeen key commodity 
imports accounted for almost three- 
fourths (72 per cent) of total Japanese 
imports in 1953. Except for four com- 
modities—coal, soybeans, timber, and 
oilseeds—the total volume of Commu- 
nist bloc exports to all Western coun- 
tries of the items urgently needed by 
Japan were, in both 1951 and 1953, less 
than the import requirements. of Japan 
alone. 

The four commodities—coal, timber, 
soybeans, and oilseeds—together in 1953 
accounted for 215 million dollars of Ja- 
pan’s imports. This would appear to 
be the maximum amount which Japan 

2 George Waldstein, “Showdown in the Ori- 
ent,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 32 (No- 
vember—December 1954), pp. 113-20. 
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could hope to secure from the bloc un- 
less there were a vast rearrangement of ` 
internal bloc trade, with present Chi- 
nese exports to the USSR directed, in- 
stead, to Japan. Actually, because of 
existing bloc commitments, especially of 
Polish coal to the West, a more realistic 
estimate of imports of the four com- 
modities from the bloc would be about 
150 million dollars, or less than 10 per 
cent of Japan’s imports. The broad 
conclusion that suggests itself, there- 
fore, is that in terms of present ability 
to supply Japan’s import needs, the 
Communist bloc has little to offer Japan. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN JAPAN 


Handicapped by a shortage of capi- 
tal and moved by the need for replac- 
ing obsolete and worn-out equipment 
with more modern, up-to-date produc- 
tion equipment, Japan officially wel- 
comed foreign capital investment by 
the passage of a new law in 1950.8 
The results, however, have disappointed 
the Japanese and left foreign, especially 
United States, businessmen skeptical. 
` No substantial amount of foreign capi- 
tal has flowed to Japan. The total in- 
vested in Japan from January 1, 1946, 
through December 31, 1955, was only 


_ 158 million dollars. During the calen- 


dar year 1955, the Japanese paid out 
11.5 million dollars on the 158 million 
investment and 16.6 million in royalties 
and contract payments on the 501 tech- 
nical-assistance contracts concluded be- 
tween Japanese and foreign firms. The 
total of 28 million dollars that the Japa- 
nese paid out in 1955+ compares with 
new investment of 22 million dollars in 
1955. Naturally this excess of payments 
over receipts is disappointing to the 
Japanese. 


8 For a translation of this law see U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Investment in Japan: 
Basic Information for United States Business- 
men (Washington, D. C., 1956), pp. 119-26. 

4 Data provided by the Bank of Japan. 
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The skepticism in United States busi- 
ness circles about the sincerity of Ja- 
pan’s desire for foreign capital -stems 
from the facts that (1) the Japanese 
seem to prefer foreign grants or loans 
to foreign equity capital; (2) recently 
they have either refused or delayed 
granting approval to a number of pro- 
posed financial arrangements; and (3) 
they have not seen fit to revise their 
foreign investment law to eliminate the 
provision requiring seven years to with- 
draw the principal of an equity invest- 
ment. The Japanese position, on the 
other hand, is that (1) they do not 
wish foreign control of Japanese enter- 
prise and (2) they must protect their 
foreign exchange reserves and there- 
fore cannot allow unrestricted with- 
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drawal of foreign capital. In view of 
this impasse, the outlook for any ex- 
tensive foreign capital investment in 
Japan is bleak. 


ConcLUSION 


Japan’s international economic posi- 
tion has improved remarkably in the 
recent past, beyond the expectations 
of most observers. Present policies of 
fiscal and monetary restraint, price sta- 
bility, maintenance of foreign exchange 
reserves, trade expansion, including re- 
entry into world trade relationships via 
GATT, rehabilitation, and cost reduc- 
tion in the heavy goods industries, all 
are soundly conceived, and, at this writ- 
ing, appear to be succeeding. 
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Labor Patterns and Trends* 


By Sotomon B. LEVINE 


O a large extent, , Japan’s modern 

economic development was based 
upon human exploitation and suppres- 
sion of worker protest. Occupation 
policy therefore called for deliberate ef- 
forts to strengthen the economic status 
and political effectiveness of the wage 
earner. SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers) enormously en- 
couraged autonomous trade unionism as 
the chief means for expanding labor’s 
share of national income and securing a 
voice for the worker equal to manage- 
ment’s in setting terms and conditions 
of employment. Also, the reforms re- 
quired raising of minimum labor stand- 
ards in industrial undertakings and 
broadened the scope and coverage of 
social security and other protective la- 
bor laws. 

In certain ways, results have been 
spectacular. Labor unions, when al- 
lowed to exist before the war, embraced 
little more than 400,000 members at 
their peak (1936). They were virtu- 
ally nonexistent at the time of the sur- 
render, but within four years member- 
ship mushroomed to almost 7 million. 
Today, Japan boasts the largest organ- 
ized labor movement among the non- 
Communist nations of Asia and. the 
fourth or fifth largest of the free world. 
Japans: wage and salary earners as a 
group have made significant gains in 
the pattern of income distribution. 
Their earnings at present account for 
almost one half of the total. Twenty 

* Research for this article was made pos- 
sible by grants from the Ford Foundation and 
the United States Educational Commission in 
Japan, neither of which, however, is respon- 
sible for statements of facts or opinions that 
it contains, 


years ago this share was hardly more 
than a third. In other words, a revolu- 
tion of phenomenal proportions has been 
in the making in Japan’s postwar in- 
dustrial relations. f 

Yet, despite these remarkable devel- 
opments, the Japanese worker remains 
in a precarious and insecure position 
within an uncongenial environment. In 
the four years since the Peace Treaty, 
the part trade unions play has begun to 
crystallize along lines somewhat differ- 
ent from those envisioned when the re- 
forms were initiated. Their effective- 
ness is limited: and their role uncertain. 

The purpose of this article is to probe 
into the major determinants of these 
features in the current Japanese labor 
situation, for they are likely to endure 
in the foreseeable future. To do this, 
we shall look first at the matrix of the 
laboring population within which Japa- 
nese unionism has taken hold. Then 
we shall examine the movement in terms 
of its size, extent, structure, and func- 
tions. Finally, we shall offer some 
speculation about the future of organ- 
ized labor in the light of its experience 
during these early years of independ- 
ence. 


Economic STRUCTURE AND THE 
LABOR Force : 


Even though considered one of the 
advanced industrialized nations, Japan 
is still predominantly agrarian, with 
nearly half of her 90 million population 
supported by small-scale farming. Of 
approximately 41 million persons in the 
Japanese labor force, more than 41 per. 
cent are found in agricultural employ- 
ment. j 
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> LABOR PATTERNS AND TRENDS 


A sharp duality, moreover, character- 
izes the nonagricultural sector. Along- 
side modern large-scale industrial and 
technological operations exist more than 
3 million small, almost primitive, enter- 
prises. Both the large and the small 
are vitally important for employment. 
Probably one third of the labor force 
is attached to minuscule business units, 
none of which employ more than 300 
persons. In contrast, a relatively few 
huge enterprises account for the remain- 
ing one fourth. For example, less than 
400 factories employ more than 1,000 
each, while over 400,000 have fewer 
than 307 The growth and existence of 
small operations side by side with the 
extremely large have long been distin- 
guishing features of Japan’s industriali- 
zation. The postwar period has seen 
little change in this tenacious economic 
structure. 

Japan’s startling population growth 
during the past decade has accentuated 
her basic economic pattern. As home 
island population leaped from 72 mil- 
lion in 1945 to close to 90 million at 
present, the labor force necessarily grew 
apace, expanding more than six million 
in the same period. Annual increments 
have been increasing to almost one mil- 
lion per year, as the proportion of older 
age groups in the population has be- 
come greater and labor force participa- 
tion rates, especially for women, remain 
relatively high.2 Obviously, a heavy 
onus faces Japan to provide expanding 
employment opportunities. In view of 
the probability of continued population 
growth for several decades at least, the 
situation is not apt to be relieved rap- 
idly or smoothly. 

On the other hand, the Japanese eco- 


1The Oriental Economist, Vol. 24, No. 545 
(March 1956), p. 121. 

2“The World’s Working Population: Some 
Demographic Aspects,” International Labor 
Review, Vol. 73, No. 2 (February 1956), pp. 
152-76. ` 
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nomic structure affords amazing resili- 
ency for meeting the employment prob- 
lem. The huge network of small op- 
erations has served to absorb, really to 
“hide,” additions to the economically 
active population. Official figures place 
unemployment at a remarkably low 
level, hardly more than 2 per cent of 
the labor force at most. Once postwar 
rehabilitation began in earnest, the num- 
ber completely out of work dwindled to 
a bare minimum, with absorption oc- 
curring mainly in medium and small 
enterprises and on farms. Except dur- 


` ing the Korean War boom, employment 


in large enterprises has expanded rela- 
tively little and in fact suffered con- 
tractions as the result of retrenchment 
under the occupation-sponsored Dodge 
Plan in 1949-50 and later the Japanese 
government’s “austerity” program fol- 
lowing the Korean truce. 

The absorbing power of medium and 
small enterprises, however, has its eco- 
nomic limits. A large portion of work- 
ers in these units is considerably under- 
employed, if not actually unproduc- 
tively employed; for the inefficiency of 
small enterprise is marked and con- 
tributions of additional workers are apt 
to be small indeed, if not negative. 
Estimates place the number of these 
workers—the potential unemployed—at 
six million or higher,’ that is, at least 
ten times the number reported unem- 
ployed. At the same time, Japan’s for- 
eign trade dilemmas call for further re- 
duction of per unit labor requirements, 
especially among larger enterprises, in 
order to enhance productivity and cut 
costs.* 


3 Oriental Economist (cited ‘note 1 supra), 
p. 137. 

4 EDITOR'S note. The larger enterprises have 
been able to expand their output without add- 
ing to. their labor force. Cf. the article in this 
issue of Tue Annars by Shigeto Tsuru, “In- 
ternal Industrial and Business Trends,” under 
the subhead “Productivity and Employment.” 
—G, 0. T. 
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THE LABOR MARKET 


For employment relations this indus- 
trial setting produced two notable im- 
plications. First, broad and open la- 
bor markets have developed only very 
slowly. Second, relationships between 
manager and managed in industry have 
tended to follow traditional, premodern 
concepts. Although the effects of the 


Industrial Revolution have markedly | 


penetrated Japanese life, particularly its 
material aspects, basic social organiza- 
tion remains tethered to a system which 
from the beginning provided the means 
for and purpose of Japan’s entire indus- 
trializing effort. Thus, labor problems 
arise in large measure from attempts to 
reconcile the seemingly ineluctable re- 
quirements of this culture with notions 
of liberal capitalism that accompanied 
Western industrialization. 

The race between productivity and 
‘population growth in Japan has been 
mediated by unusual labor market op- 
erations. Unlike the economic develop- 
ment of the United States or Great Brit- 
ain, in Japan’s industrialization labor 
usually moved within fairly restricted 
channels.. Open labor markets failed 
to emerge because basic patterns of 
social organization and the traditional 
agrarian system were preserved in the 
process. As a result, workers tended to 
move only between their “home” base 
and a specified industrial operation. 
“Horizontal” mobility—across indus- 
tries and from one enterprise to an- 
other—was infrequent. Also, industrial 
work was often viewed as temporary, 
even though lasting long periods of 
time, and was readily accepted only 
_ when assurances were given that rela- 
tionships in the large factory or com- 
mercial undertaking would duplicate se- 
curity found in the traditional family 
system. While occupation reforms out- 
lawed flagrant abuses in these arrange- 
ments (particularly “labor boss” re- 
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cruitment), labor market “balkaniza- 
tion” continues to be characteristic. 

Methods that grew up to allocate la- 
bor within the Japanese economy have 
been difficult to slough because they are 
integral to the economy itself. Thus, 
today, worker mobility in Japan re- 
mains relatively restricted despite a 
growing labor supply. With the great 
mass of small employing units, workers 
are readily fitted in and tend to remain 
permanently fixed in their jobs. Preva- 
lence of family-run enterprises fortifies 
these strong attachments. 

At the same time, particularly in large 
modern organizations, permanent work- 
ers and substantial groups of tempo- 
rary employees are found side by side. 
In some instances the latter comprise as 
many as a third or a half ofa given en- 
terprise’s work force. Employment of 
both types allows management flexi- 
bility in labor deployment (to achieve 
increases in efficiency as well as to meet 
fluctuations in production) without do- 
ing violence, on the one hand, to the 
concept of permanent attachment em- 
bedded so deeply in Japanese social or- 
ganization and, on the other, to the tra- 
ditional view of temporary entry into 
industry by those primarily concerned 
with the family farm or small business. 

Although public employment ex- 
changes, extended and improved under 
the occupation, have gained in impor- 
tance, little fundamental change in these 
basic labor market arrangements has - 
been effected during the postwar years. 
Since the Peace Treaty, moreover, es- 
pecially as the Japanese economy has 
been thrown more and more on its own 
devices to find a way out of the dilemma 
of too many people and too few re- 
sources, notable steps have not been 
taken which might drastically alter the 
situation. The alternatives are risky. 
To subsidize small enterprise runs the 
risk of impeding capital development of 
large operations and of fastening work- 
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ers to occupations even more unproduc- 
tive than they now engage in. To con- 
centrate capital formation in large units 
is likely, at least until broader markets 
are developed, to throw an even greater 
burden on the small enterprises to ab- 
sorb the growing labor force and there- 
by to invite unemployment on a greater 
` scale than now exists. Some balanced 
approach aiming at enhancing produc- 
tivity in both sectors simultaneously 
has been required, but it has tended to 
preserve long-existing labor market op- 
erations. 


Composition of the labor force 


The composition of the labor force 
reflects the nature of the Japanese la- 
bor market. In contrast to the United 


States where three out of four work in . 


the paid employ of others, Japan is still 
far from being a nation of wage earn- 
ers. Wage and salary employees num- 
ber about 15 million, but there are also 
over 10 million self-employed and more 
than 14 million unpaid family workers. 
In other words, income derived from 
nonwage employment remains highly 
important. This, of course, is to be 
expected in agriculture, where family 
work predominates; but nonagricultural 
industries also have substantial propor- 
tions of self-employed and family work- 
ers. The allocation of the labor force 
by type of industry—agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and services (or what is 
called, in the jargon of economics, pri- 
mary, secondary, and -tertiary)—evi- 
dences a similar phenomenon. Japa- 
nese industrialization has not been 
marked solely by emergence of manu- 
facturing. Of even greater importance 
has been the rise of service trades, in 
which all sorts of petty enterprise and 
small operations abound, many oper- 
ated in conjunction with farming. 
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Wage and benefit differentials 


The remarkable thing about all this 
is that, despite the handicaps faced by 
small units, their productive contribu- 
tion in -the aggregate has been highly 
significant, reflecting the admirable en- 
ergy and imagination possessed by the 
Japanese. On the other hand, they of- 
fer sharp contrasts to the employment 
conditions of those who become perma- 
nent wage earners in large enterprise. 
To achieve the latter status means a 
far greater measure of iritome security 
—steadier employment, higher wages, 
and greater social insurance protection. 
Wide income and benefit differentials 
exist. For example, firms employing 
200 or more pay wages double those 
with fewer than 50 employees.® ‘But, 
given the structure of the Japanese 
economy, the chances of reaching this 
status for the time being are limited. 


A different setting for labor organization 


Such a milieu provides a wholly 
different setting for labor organization 
from that in most other industrialized 
nations. The area in which trade un- 
ionism can take hold is impeded by the 
narrow and slow channels of Jabor mar- 
kets and the peculiar prevalence of tem- 
porary workers. In view of these en- 
vironmental factors, it is surprising that 
unionism has been established to the ex- 
tent it has, but because of this fact, its 
structure and function are likely to be 
different from those in other countries. 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


Japan’s labor movement has yet to 
recover from reversals suffered during 
the occupation. SCAP’s initial encour- 
agement for unionism was blunted as 
early as 1947 with the prohibition of 


5 Oriental Economist (cited note 1 supra), 
p. 121. 
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the February 1 general strike. A cau- 
tious attitude toward labor led even- 
tually to further GHQ-approved re- 
straints: denial of union rights to gov- 
ernment workers (1948), revision of the 
postwar Trade Union Law (1949), and 
removal of trade union leaders from po- 
sitions of influence under the Dodge 
Plan retrenchment (1949) and the “Red 
purge” (1950). These measures were 
thought by many the end of labor’s op- 
portunity to assume an important role 
in the new Japan. They took their 
toll. From thé high point of seven mil- 
lion reached early in 1949, total mem- 
bership dropped to about 5.5 million 
during the next two years. Of the 
35,000 union organizations that had 
sprung up, almost one fourth had dis- 
appeared by 1951. 

Yet, since that time, an element of sta- 
bility, even some slight growth, has fea- 
tured the size and extent of the move- 
ment, Today membership has climbed 
back to six million and the number 
of unions again exceeds 30,000—de- 
spite the conservative government’s con- 
tinuation of the restrictive labor policies 
inherited from SCAP as well as their 
acquisition of even more power to con- 
trol labor activities than they were per- 
mitted under the occupation (through 
enactments such as the “emergency 
strike” law and antisubversive legisla- 
tion of 1952 and the Coal and Electric 
Strike Control Act of 1953). 


EXTENT oF UNIONISM: THE PROBLEM 
i OF GROWTH 


By 1949 the new unions embraced 
over half the workers considered or- 
ganizable in Japan’s labor force. Six 
years later the organized proportion 
had fallen to barely 40 per cent. In 
part the decline is accounted for by 
the drop in union membership between 
1949 and 1951, but in part also it has 
been due to expansion of employment 


in those industrial sectors least ame- 
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nable to trade unionism. Even then, 
the extent of Japanese unionism’ Has 
been highly respectable when compared 
to the United States organization ratio 
of 35 per cent and Britain’s 45 per cent. 
In other words, in certain portions of 
Japanese industry, unionism has been 
highly tenacious; in others, it has been 
fleeting; and in still others, it has hardly ° 
made a dent. 


Early postwar period 


The reasons for the initial growth of 
unions in Japan go far to explain the 
present incidence of labor organization 
and also the difficulty of extending 
unionism beyond present boundaries. 
After the surrender, workers rushed into 
unions for a combination of political, 
social, and economic reasons. Reform 
was the order of the day. Hundreds of 
political prisoners, experienced in the 
prewar radical movements, were ordered 
released by SCAP, enabling them to be- 


‘come leaders in the new political par- 


ties of the left, which the occupation at 
the time saw as a desirable counter to 
a resurgence of militarism, ultranation- 
alism, and totalitarianism. Unions be- 
came building blocks for these political 
organizations. At the same time, in- 
grained habits of conformity to au- 
thority were at work. SCAP wanted 
unions; it was the thing to do. Work- 
ers blindly followed without clear con- 
ception of their purposes. Finally, the 
economic chaos of the immediate post- 
war period produced a rampaging in- 
flation, which drove wage earners to 
look to unions in hopes of protecting 
their livelihood. Of primary importance 
was a widespread paralysis of manage- 
ment, which, threatened by purge and 
demoralized by the defeat, took little 
initiative in directing and rehabilitating 
enterprise. Unions virtually took over 
managerial functions with little resist- 
ence from management itself. 

In this phase, then, Japanese trade 
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unionism represented neither the protest 
of workers against management abuse 
nor the clear-cut struggle between em- 
ployer and employee classes that have 
usually characterized labor movement 
origins in other countries. Rather, it 
was a response to exigencies produced 
by disastrous military, defeat and uncer- 
tainties of military occupation. Later, 
when emphasis on reform lessened, when 
a modicum of economic stability was 
achieved, and when management’s pres- 
tige had been restored, the impetus for 
union growth weakened. As a result, 
since about 1949 the union movement 
has been searching for new stimuli. 

The original growth of the postwar 
movement took place mainly among in- 
dustrial operations where wage earners 
were concentrated. Although the aver- 
age local union numbers only two hun- 
dred members, the great bulk of the 
unionists are found in the large enter- 
prises—principally ex-zaibatsu and gov- 
ernment-operated units. Unions did not 
‘arise from the modest beginnings of a 
grass-roots movement which gradually 
gained adherents as the merits of un- 
jonism; economic or political, were rec- 
ognized in day-to-day experience. Or- 
ganization proceeded on a wholesale, 
rapid-fire basis. 


Differing attitudes in large and small 
enter prises 


- As yet trade unionism has not estab- 
lished itself firmly beyond the larger en- 
terprises, where, nevertheless, it has be- 
come well entrenched. The reason seems 
to be that workers in large enterprises, 
wholly dependent upon the modern in- 
dustrial apparatus, are conscious of their 
permanent stake in Japan’s industriali- 
zation. As a result, they are motivated 
to make the miost of their permanent 
status in these entities and have dis- 
covered that unions can serve as power- 
ful instruments for this purpose. Prior 
to the end of the war, most workers de- 
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pended upon employer paternalism and 
government measures to guarantee their 
well-being in permanent positions. How- 
ever, such assurances may not be ex- 
pected today because of interna] de- 
velopments within management and the 
changed character of the Japanese state. 
Trade unionism thus has become a sig- 
nificant line of defense for the workers 
in the major industrial operations. 

These attitudes do not appear to ex- 
tend to smaller operations, where se- 
curity may still be sought in family 
patterns of organization. A high de- 
gree of organization has obtained in in- 
dustries identified with modern economic 
development: rail, sea, and truck trans- 
port; communications, electric power, 
and other public utilities; the manufac- 
ture of iron and steel, electrical prod- 
ucts, chemicals; coal and metal mining; 
banking, public school teaching, and 
various other government undertakings. 
But only low rates have been achieved 
in such traditional sectors as agricul- 
ture, fishing, textiles, ceramics, retail 
and wholesale trade, and construction. 
Where large and small enterprises exist 
side by side in an industry—as in tex- 
tiles and machinery manufacture—the 
large units are likely to be completely 
organized, the small almost entirely un- 
organized. 

Considerable lip service and some ef- 
fort have been given, especially at the 
national levels of union leadership, to 
organizing the unorganized in Japan. 
Aside from obstacles such as a lack of 
interest among small-enterprise workers, 
the expense of organizing drives, and the 
resistance of employer groups, the or- 
ganized rank and file has given only 
lukewarm support to the proposition. 
By and large unionists appear primarily 
interested in their permanent attach- 
ment to enterprises rather than devel- 
opment of a solidified labor movement. 
Japanese unions are notable for their 
“sectionalism.” Even temporary work- 
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ers in unionized enterprises do not as a 
rule gain admission to permanent work- 
ers’ unions, for their inclusion is likely 
to weaken the bargaining strength of the 
permanent groups. Accordingly, organ- 
ized Jabor in Japan bears aristocratic 
earmarks. 


STRUCTURE: THE PROBLEM OF Unity 


The rapid growth of the Japanese la- 
bor movement after the war masked for 
some time what has become its prin- 
cipal, if not unique, structural feature 
——that is, “enterprise-wide,” or simply 
“enterprise,” unionism. The term should 
not be confused with “company” un- 
ionism in the pejorative sense, for it 
merely denotes a form that differs from 
national, industrial, regional, craft, and 
other common types of unionism. Lack 
of unity in the Japanese labor move- 
ment may be attributed in great part to 
this structural phenomenon and may be 
more clearly understood after reviewing 
the major developments at the national 
level. 


Sanbetsu and Sodomei 


As unions sprang up in shops and 
factories during the months following 
surrender, two rival national federa- 
tions, the Communist-led Sanbetsu ê 
and the Social Democratic Sodomei," 
set forth to provide the principal lead- 
ership for a unified movement based 
upon industrial organization. At their 
height, Sanbetsu’s membership was close 
to a million and a half and Sodomei’s 
reached one million: Both emphasized 
political action, but in 1949 Sanbetsu 
fell to: pieces under anti-Communist 
attacks from both without and within 
the labor movement. However, although 


8 Sanbetsu is the abbreviation for Zen Nihon 
Sangyobetsu Rodo Kumiai Kaigi (All-Japan 
Congress of Industrial Unions). 

7Sodomei is the abbreviation for Nihon 
Rodo Kumiai Sodomei (Japan General Fed- 
eration of Labor Unions). 
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Sodomei received occupation favor be- 
cause of its moderateness and willing 
acceptance of American policy, it was 
able to control but a minor portion of 
the unions. Political appeal failed. A 
majority of the unionists refused to af- 
filiate with these supra-bodies. 


Sohyo and Zenro 


Accordingly, a new attempt at unifi- 
cation came in 1950 with the formation 
of Sohyo, made up of the Sodomei 
group, national industrial unions that 
had defected from Sanbetsu, and a num- 
ber of “néutral” unions. Its purpose 
was to shun ideological and political 
emphases, to concentrate upon develop- 
ing effectiveness in collective bargaining, 
and to ally with the then forming In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU). Although Sohyo suc- 
ceeded in becoming the leading federa- 
tion by bringing together about half the 
union membership, its growth has been 
slow and its control over constituents 
notably weak. Because of disagree- 
ments over organizational policy, sev- 
eral right-wing units with over 200,000 
members pulled out almost immediately 
and reconstituted Sodomei in 1951. 
A year later, unions which espoused 
pure industrial unionism withdrew some 
40,000 members to re-establish the so- 
called Shin Sanbetsu, a body that had 
originally quit Sanbetsu. By this time, 
with the issue of the Peace Treaty in 
the offing, Sohyo leadership, under the 
direction of Secretary-General Minoru 
Takano, veered sharply to political 
issues in support of the Left-Wing So- 
cialists and shunned -affiliation with the 
non-Communist ICFTU. In 1953, im- 


8 Sohyo is the abbreviation for Nihon Rodo 
Kumiai Sohyogikai (General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan). f 

2 Shin Sanbetsu or “new” Sanbetsu refers to 
Zenkoku Sangyobetsu Rodo Kumiai Renmei 
(National Federation of Industrial Organiza- 
tions). 
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portant constituents, such as the seamen 
and textile workers, who supported the 
Right Socialists, walked out and in 
`the spring of 1954 combined with the 
Sodomei bloc to establish Zenro Kaigi ?° 
in rivalry with Sohyo. Today, despite 
Socialist reunification, these two federa- 
tions—Sohyo with about three million 
members and Zenro with approximately 
700,000—remain far apart over issues 
of organizational structure, economic 
strategy, and political ideology. 

These national centers are at best 
loose confederations. Each strives to be 
built upon national indistrial organi- 
zations strongly centralffed, but these 
organizations are in fa€t also loosely 
constructed. Sohyo gains its principal 
adherents from government workers, 
whose unions have developed their own 
central co-ordinating council. On the 
other hand, certain private-industry un- 
ions such as the synthetic chemical 
workers and the coal miners have been 
strategic within Sohyo. Co-ordinating 
the interests of these two groups has 
been difficult. The displacement in 
1955 of the anti-Western, pro-Soviet 
Takano faction from Sohyo’s helm and 
the election of Nehru-type “third-force” 
neutralists to the principal offices of 
the labor center were in part the result 
of this internal conflict. 
the reasons for the defection of the 
Zenro group from Sohyo was the fear 
of domination by the government un- 
ions. Zenro, in contrast to Sohyo, is 
composed almost entirely of private- 
industry workers and, with its au- 
tonomous subcenter Sodomei still in 
existence, has retreated somewhat from 
industrial unionism. 


The national unions 


The problem stems from a division of 
functions between national organizations 


10 Zenro Kaigi, or simply Zenro, is the ab- 
breviation for Zen Nihon Rodo Kumiai Kaigi 
(All-Japan Trade Union Congress). 


Also, one of- 
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and enterprise unions, the former ab- 
sorbed almost wholly in political activ- 
ity, the latter in economic. An attempt 
to bridge the two lies in the device of 
national industrial unions, of which at 
present there are about eighty-five. In 
addition, numerous prefectural, regional, 
district, and interindustry councils have 
been established to achieve co-ordina- 
tion among the local units, but com- 
pared to the industrial unions, these 
have been of lesser importance. By and 
large, the national unions are creations 
of the trade union centers to serve po- 
litical purposes rather than the result of 
attempts by local and enterprise unions 
to strengthen themselves economically. 
Where they are the product of the lat- 
ter, they are likely to be very loose co- 
ordinating bodies. In either case, their 
power over affiliates has been extremely 
weak. 

Only about half the national unions 
are now constituents of national federa- 
tions, although many of the unaffiliated 
national unions—which altogether em- 
brace as many as one million members 
in total—are considered “friendly” to 
one national center or the other. More- 
over, some 12,000 local union units, 
with about 1.5 million members, belong 
to no nationwide parent body. While 
these are small unions for the most part, 
they include several large organizations 
which prefer to avoid entanglement in 
political campaigns‘sponsored by the na- 
tional federations or national industrial 
unions. The existence of large numbers 
of unaffiliated local unions is sympto- 
matic of the weakness of the national 
unions. 


Enterprise unions 


Even though connecting links have 
been formed among the Japanese unions, 
the crucial unit of organization is cen- 
tered in the enterprise. As many as 90 
per cent of all Japanese unions are or- 
ganized on an enterprise basis; the re- 
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mainder are divided about equally be- 
tween craft and industrial organization. 
Operationally, this means that, for eco- 
nomic purposes, the unions have at- 
tempted to match their span of control 
against that of the managerial entity. 
In Japan, each modern industrial enter- 
prise, whether privately or publicly 
owned, has played a distinct and specific 
role within the economy. Such a devel- 
opment evolved logically in the deliber- 
ate industrialization of Japan. While 
competition existed among the zaibatsu 
combines, each of their respective op- 
erations was articulated in the larger 
scheme of things as a fairly autonomous 
unit with its own special traditions, 
technology, and. identity. This legacy 
of discreteness carried over into the 
postwar years despite the zaibatsu “dis- 
solution” and attempts to prevent re- 
emergence of cartels. Even among the 
government operations, where there is a 
single employer unmotivated by profit, 
sharp distinctions between agencies are 
readily apparent. As a result, unionists 
have displayed an “enterprise” con- 
sciousness, as opposed to a craft, indus- 
trial, or even working-class ideology. 
This instrument of enterprise organiza- 
tion has provided unions with effective 
means to match the power of manage- 
ment; for factors in the labor and prod- 
uct markets have not readily afforded 
alternative bases of meaningful eco- 
nomic organization among workers. 

In itself the enterprise organization is 
apt to be a cumbersome unit. Although 
it tends to be highly centralized in con- 
trast to national and regional bodies, 
it embraces a diversity of interests. 
Where an enterprise has branch opera- 
tions, even geographically dispersed, 
each local is likely to be included. In 
addition, typically every permanent em- 
ployee becomes a member whether white 
collar or blue collar, skilled or unskilled. 
In many cases it has been difficult to 
draw the line among those eligible and 
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those not eligible to join because, with 
permanent attachment the primary ob- 
jective of the union, little consideration 
is given to clear distinctions between © 
managerial and nonmanagerial person- 
nel. The usual exclusion of temporary 
workers, despite the unions’ insistence 
upon the “union shop,” also emphasizes 
this outlook. Moreover, leadership is 
often provided by the articulate and in- 
tellectual white-collar employees, many 
of whom aspire toward management ca- 
reers. All of these internal organiza- 
tional features tend to fortify the pre- 
occupation of the enterprise union with 
its status in the enterprise rather than 
with the development of a unified, hori- 
zontal trade union movement. This in- 
ward orientation, paradoxically, has 
served to give durability to widespread 
unionism while remaining a major ob- 
stacle to labor unity. In a sense, it rep- 
resents an adaptation of traditional in- 
dustrial relationships to a new stage in 
Japan’s economic development. 


POLITICAL vs. Economic ACTIVITY 


The functional division reflected in 
the structure of the Japanese labor 
movement helps to explain why one 
hears so much about its political tend- 
encies. However, its political effective- 
ness does not seem to match its vocif- 
erousness. Relations between various 
union groupings and political parties are 
treated elsewhere in this issue; ™ here, 
it may simply be noted that exclusion 
of the supra-bodies from the hard core 
of economic activity carried on by enter- 


-prise unions has probably tended to in- 


crease their attention to political issues. 
Such a functional division implies not 
that the two parts of the Japanese labor 
movement are incompatible but that 
their links are weak. Enterprise unions, 
affiliated or not, do give a modicum of 
support to the national organizations 


11 In Cecil H. Uyehara, “The Social Demo- 
cratic Movement.” 
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simply out of recognition that political 


achievements favorable to labor serve to 
fortify their own effectiveness. 

This support, however, has been spo- 
radic and largely cathartic, but seldom 
self-sustaining. Large-scale, politically 
and ideologically inspired “struggles,” 
such as the campaigns of 1952 and 1953 
for revision of antilabor legislation, the 
great coal and electric strikes of 1952, 
and the numerous, and ‘seemingly inevi- 
table, seasonal: wage drives each year, 
have been examples of the failure of the 
national federations and industrial un- 
ions to capture the unswerving adher- 
ence of the enterprise unions. Instead 
the latter seem to utilize these occa- 


sions for their own particular purposes | 


and then to drop out as individual set- 
tlements are reached. 

The heavy stake in protecting the 
‘workers’ permanent attachment to the 
enterprise provides a core of issues 
which, depending upon business condi- 
tions, internal methods of management, 
and inroads of ideological appeal, shunt 
enterprise unions back and forth be- 
tween’ high and low pitches of activity. 
Thus, attempts to reduce the regular 
work force or the refusal of management 
to grant wage increases or benefits on 
an across-the-board basis to permanent 
workers are likely to arouse an enter- 
prise union to considerable militancy. 
Otherwise, long periods of quiescence 
may ensue. The nature of this type 
of union-management relationship is re- 
flected in the records on labor agree- 
ments and disputes. Í 


Collective bargaining 


Collective bargaining as the central 
theme of Japanese industrial relations 
has made only gradual progress. Agree- 
ments are usually concluded, as would 
be expected, on an enterprise basis, and 
multiple-employer bargaining, with the 
notable exception of the maritime indus- 
try, has failed to persist where begun. 
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Although use of written agreements has 
gradually increased—so that at present 
they. cover 60 per cent of the unions eli- 
gible to conclude them and over 3.5 mil- 
lion workers—as yet they are not the 
principal focus of negotiations. Many 
merely reaffirm what is already provided 
in law; many are not periodically re- 
negotiated; many do not deal with sub- 
stantive matters ‘of wages, hours, and 
working conditions. Numerous tacit, or 
at best verbal, understandings exist— 
often made on an ad hoc basis. In gen- 


‘eral, the situation reflects inexperience 


but also a lack of interest on the part of 
the unions in any but a few broad is- 
sues, because of the wide diversity of 
groups they embrace and the still heavy 
dependence upon employer paternalism. 
Within this context, use of well-devel- 
oped grievance procedures, which in 
American and. British experience have 
been the heart of union-management re- 
lations, has not been prominent. Much 
is left to informal conciliation and me- 
diation and the use of traditional go- 
betweens. As a result, no new hard- 
and-fast body of industrial jurispru- 
dence within the shops has clearly taken 


_ shape» 


Except -for 1952, when the prolonged 
coal and electric power strikes took 
place, labor disputes have been moder- 
ate in number, scope, and length when 
compared to other industrialized na- 
tions. Usually between 1,000 and 1,500 
known disputes occur each year, but’ 
only about half involve strikes, lockouts, 
slowdowns, or “production control” 
(seizure and operation of the plant by 
workers). Many have political pur- 
poses and do not represent bona fide 
collective bargaining failures. Even 
then, conflicts have been highly amen- 
able to conciliation and mediation, as 
indicated -by many successful accom- 
plishments of the tripartite labor rela- 
tions commissions established by the 
Trade Union Law in 1946. In the Japa- 
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nese context this is not to be taken as a 
sign of vigor and maturity in collective 
bargaining but rather as a failure of the 
institution to have become firmly estab- 
lished. Thus, although political activity 


has not come to dominate Japanese un- ` 


ionism, neither has collective bargaining 
assumed a truly central position. 
PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


The limited role which trade unions 
have come to play in Japan is likely to 


persist for some time. Even though the- 


principal problem facing the Japanese 
labor movement is one of finding a basis 
for unity and growth, the chances of so- 
lution are remote in the foreseeable fu- 
ture because of the magnitude of what 
is involved. Underlying factors relating 
to the nature of industrial structure and 
labor markets are not apt to prove 
amenable to rapid change, .no matter 
what bold steps are taken to enhance 
productivity, short of some technological 
revolution at present unknown. Until 
- such basic conditions are ameliorated, 
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unionism is likely to retain its present 
dual nature of political vociferousness 
at national levels and economic inward- 
ness at enterprise levels, with only ten- 
uous links between the two. 

On the other hand, there is some rea- 
son to suppose that in the long run 
Japan will be able to escape from its 
present economic dilemmas and that 
industrialization will proceed ‘to stages 
which would benefit the working popu- 
lation as a whole and permit the growth 
of a solidified labor movement. It . 
should not be concluded that enterprise 
unionism in Japan is not, or does not 
contain the seeds of, an independent 
labor movement. Although relatively 
constricted .in interests and activity, the 
enterprise union does appear to repre- 
sent a step toward worker self-determi- 
nation, at least for an important seg- 
ment of wage earners. While fraught 
with possibilities of management domi- 
nation on the one hand and ideological 
subversion on the other, it has its own 
staying power, to be enhanced as favor- 
able environmental factors emerge. 
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Post-Occupation Conditions in Rural Japan 


By Joun D. Eyre 


INCE the restoration. of national 
sovereignty in 1952, the general 
organization, orientation, and tenor of 
Japanese agrarian life have been a con- 
tinuation, with only minor modifications, 
of the pattern inherited from the occu- 
pation. The post-occupation years have 
been marked by good harvests, except 
for a mild decline in 1953, free from 
political agitation, and not subject to 
the adverse economic conditions that 
produced agrarian unrest and misery on 
a national scale in prewar days. Under 
the prevailing static and tranquil rural 
conditions, tendencies for change are 
difficult to isolate. 
Farmers are still poorly organized and 
economically weak as a group, but they 
‘remain numerically one of the most 
powerful segments of Japanese society. 
To illustrate, in 1954 the farm popula- 
tion was 38,000,000, or 46 per cent of 
the total population; the 6,100,000 farm 
households were 40 per cent of the total 
‘16,500,000 households; and the 18,900,- 
000 men and women farm workers were 
43 per cent of the national labor force.t 
Therefore, from the standpoint of these 
numbers alone, any evaluation of the 
forces that shape contemporary Japan 
must include an examination of the 
present organization of rural village life 
and of continuing farmer problems and 
aspirations. a 
Rural Japan is now an amalgam of 
older native values, practices, and prob- 
lems and new elements injected by so- 
cial and economic reforms instituted 
during the occupation. Many basic pre- 


occupation social practices have been 


1 Seiichi Tobata, “New Aspects of Agrarian . 


Communities,” Contemporary Japan, Vol. 23, 
Nos. 7-9 (1955), p. 573. 


“modified little, and such long-standing 


dilemmas as the intense human crowd- 
ing on the land with its unfortunate 
consequences and the relative insecurity 
of farm life continue unresolved. In- 
novations introduced since World War 
II include the far-reaching land reform, 
reorganized agricultural. co-operatives 
free of central controls, better farm in- 
surance coverage, more agricultural re- 
search and better dissemination of find- 
ings through a system of county agents, 
intensified land improvement and devel- 
opment works, and the encouragement 
of agricultural improvement associa- 
tions.? Many observers feel that while 


‘these innovations will have a lasting im- 


pact, they are likely to undergo eventual 
modification by changing economic con- 
ditions and the serious challenge of 
groups interested in the restoration of 
more traditional arrangements, 

A major difficulty in analyzing cur- 
rent Japanese agrarian conditions and 
identifying trends for change is that 
rural Japan cannot be viewed as a single 
national unit. It is, in reality, a mosaic 
of farm villages in which each village is 
a unique compound of social organiza- 
tion, land types, crop complexes, and 
production techniques. Lowland farm- 
ing villages, mountain forestry villages, 
and coastal fishing villages, and the ag- 
ricultural lands associated with each, 
form distinctive geographical-occupa- 
tional groupings having special charac- 
teristics and problems. In addition, , 
there are often as many differences be- 


2 These are spelled out in detail in Mark B. 
Williamson, Agricultural Programs in Japan, 
1945-51, General Headquarters Supreme Com- 
mander for.the Allied Powers, Natural Re- 


. sources Section Report 148, Tokyo, 1951. . 
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tween villages in any one of these three 
main types as there are between the 
types themselves. The Japanese farmer, 
like the village of which he is a com- 
ponent, cannot be stereotyped. He cul- 
tivates varying amounts of land and 
different crops, and he has correspond- 
ing variations in income, social prestige, 
and influence. Some farmers are prone 
to follow traditional paths, while others 
grasp eagerly at new developments that 


promise greater economic reward. Seen - 


in this light, remarks presented here 
concerning present rural conditions are 
not intended as hard and fast generali- 
zations applying equally to all parts of 
Japan, but as guides to understanding 
selected features of rural Japan that 
have local and regional variations. 


LAND TENURE SYSTEM 


The present land tenure system is the 
offspring of the occupation’s land reform 
program, which was perhaps the most 
dramatic and widely acclaimed reform 
of the postwar era. Land reform can 
involve different measures of varying 
scope and intent. The Japanese pro- 
gram aimed at a more equitable distri- 
bution of farmland among existing farm 
households; it was also specifically de- 
signed to strengthen the size and impor- 
tance of the independent owner-farmer 
group and to enable remaining tenants 
to secure more of the fruits of their 
labor through liberalized tenancy condi- 
ditions. Land for redistribution was 
purchased from landlords by the Japa- 
nese government and was sold to culti- 
vating . tenants at low cost. Further, 
ceilings were imposed on land holdings 
to prevent subsequent concentration of 
land in the hands of landlords. 

The land reform achieved its land re- 
distribution objectives rapidly and with- 
out serious hitch, thanks to the laudable 
efforts of participating American and 
Japanese administrative personnel and 
excellent farmer co-operation. Within 
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two years after the inception of the pro- 
gram late in 1946, the land tenure pic- 
ture was altered from one dominated by 
landlords and hard tenantry conditions 
to one dominated by owner-operators 
working in an improved economic order. 
Tenant-operated properties shrank from 
46 to 12 per cent of the cultivated land, 
while the owner class rose to 70 per cent 
of all farmers in contrast to a prereform 
36 per cent. Landless tenants dropped 
to only 4 per cent of the total farmer 
group. Absentee landlordism was abol- 
ished, and the payment of rentals in 
kind was replaced by cash payments at 
stipulated low rates for the 12 per cent 
of the farmers: still in tenant status. 
Some idea of the immensity of the 
undertaking and the remarkable speed 
in achieving purchase and resale targets 
is shown by the total of 30,000,000 


-land.transfers handled by the agricul- 


tural commissions charged with the local 
administration of the program.® 


Current indications 


The Japanese government has not 
taken any steps to modify the tenure 
arrangements established by the land 
reform. Yet, at the same time, neither 
has it displayed any enthusiasm for ad- 
ditional agrarian reform measures be- 
yond those already in effect. With the 
strong comeback made by conservative 
forces in politics and the accelerated 
modification of occupation reforms in 
sectors other than agriculture, the fu- 
ture of the present land tenure system 


3A detailed and somewhat emotional ac- 
count of the land reform by one of its Ameri- 
can administrators is Laurence I. Hewes, Jr., 
Japan—Land and Men (Ames, Iowa, 1955). 
This study complements his earlier Japanese 
Land Reform Program, General Headquarters 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
Natural Resources Section Report 127 (Tokyo, 
1950). See also John D. Eyre, “Elements of 
Instability in the Current Japanese Land Ten- | 
ure System,” Land Economics, Vol. 28, No. 3 
(August 1952), pp. 193-202. 
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is far from certain. Expressing a view 
held by many Japanese specialists, one 
qualified observer has remarked that 
with continued conservative political 
control in rural Japan, “it is undeniable 
that there will be a retreat from the gen- 
eral principles of the land reform pro- 
gram as it is actually operating.” + 

At the village level, locally elected 
agricultural commissions handle land 
transfers sanctioned by law, see that 
land regulations are obeyed, and arbi- 
trate land disputes. Their operations 
to date have been effective despite the 
fact that their membership is heavy 
with former landlords and other farm- 
ers unsympathetic to continued controls 
over land transactions and tenure con- 
ditions. Few illegal land transfers have 
been reported. Apparently, agricultural 
land is too unattractive as an invest- 
ment under existing rental, tax, and 
rice-delivery controls to risk involve- 
ment. Some local threats to land con- 
trols have developed because of the in- 
ability of agricultural commissions to 
cope with Jand issues in urban fringe 
areas. There are either administrative 
or legal provisions for the transfer of 
farmland to urban uses, but commis- 
sions sanction the transfer without fur- 
ther check to see if the lands are used 
for the purpose stipulated or remain in 
farming. Such a situation may encour- 
age a more widespread laxness in land 
administration in other areas. 

There is a small-scale but continuing 
shift of agricultural land from the pos- 
session of a small, poor farmers to that 
of medium and large farmers. Trans- 
fers are carried out through legal chan- 
nels, and the total holdings of the pur- 
chasers are kept within land ceilings. 
However, this minor trend. does show 
that some individuals who gained land 


4Sakae Wagatsuma, “Post-War Agricultural 
Land Reform in Japan,’ Primo convegno in- 
ternazionale di diritto agrario, Vol. I (Milan, 
1955), p. 756. 
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under the land reform are unable to re- 
tain it because of economic pressures 
and that the larger owner-farmers are in 
a favored position to expand their hold- 
ings to a better management size. The 
latter group also owns the 1,200,000 
acres of land still cultivated by tenants. 
It can be argued that the landholding 
strength of the owner-farmer group that 
is the high light of the present system 
could enable a rapid return to landlord- 
ism if land controls are slackened in the 
future. The land reform apparently did 
not change farmer attitudes concerning 
the desirability of land accumulation 
under conditions favoring its profitable 
manipulation. 


CHANGES IN RURAL HIERARCHY 


Beyond its primary land redistribu- 
tion aim, the land reform was conceived 
by its American architects as a major 
means to an eventual “democratization” 
of village life. Explained in an official 
occupation publication, the reform was 
“a hard-headed attempt to relieve farm- 
ers of the burden of an oppressive land- 
lord system, which fostered anti- 
democratic social relations and counter- 
acted efforts to increase agricultural 
production.” 5 Considered as a move to 
revolutionize ‘rural social and political, 
as well as economic, relationships, the 
land reform was not a complete success, 
yet the fact that it did bring change to 
the existing social structure is important 
in itself. Traditional relationships be- 
tween tenant and landlord were broken 
down, the status and privileges of the 
landlord were reduced, and the owner- 
‘farmer group was established in a posi- 
tion of rural leadership. However, while 
effecting such changes, the land reform 
did not disrupt entirely the power struc- 
ture that dominated rural Japan and it 
failed to provide solutions to some criti- 
cal rural problems. 


5-Hewes, Japanese Land Reform Program 
(cited note 3 supra), p. 93. 
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Perhaps the most far-reaching social 
change made was the reduction of the 
landlord class, the prereform power elite 
of the rural areas. Prior to.the land re- 
form, landlords extracted both economic 
and social services from their tenants in 
exchange for patronage and protection. 
They were also the political masters of 
the rural village. It is estimated that 
there were about 1,700,000 landlords, of 
whom 1,000,000 were nonfarming and 
700,000 were owner-farmers.® Acreage 
leased was small, usually less than ten 
acres, but with the shortage of farmland 
it enabled the landlord to maintain his 
exalted status. Landlords owning more 
than a hundred acres were relatively 
few, perhaps only 2,000 in number, and 
were concentrated in northern Japan. 
Among the small landlords, the non- 
farming group suffered most from the 
reform, while owner-farmers who re- 
tained large acreage lost some of their 
economic footing but have been able to 
continue as village leaders. 

The fate of the former large landlords 
has been somewhat different, for al- 
though this class suffered the largest 
land losses it had other economic main- 
stays to reduce the shock and to help 
regain lost fortunes. Most of this class 
were residents of cities and towns in- 
stead of the rural villages and ap- 
proached land as an investment. With 
the loss of their agricultural properties, 
members of this class now derive income 
from the sale of timber and charcoal 
from forest holdings, which were not in- 
cluded in the land reform, and from 
accelerated activity in banking, stock 
manipulation, and commercial andin- 
_ dustrial interests. There are many de- 
grees and variations in their economic 
resurgence, but the trend is toward their 
regaining the social, economic, and po- 


€ Nobuo Danno, “Japanese Agriculture After 
the Postwar Land’ Reform,” Japan Quarterly, 
Vol. 2, No. 1 (January-March, 1955), p. 112. 
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litical power lost with the land reform.’ 
Many exercise strong influence on politi- 
cal activities in prefectural assemblies 
and the National Diet, so that their 
potential role is one of agitator in the 
higher echelons of government for res- 
toration of agrarian conditions resem- 
bling those that were so profitable to 
them a decade ago. 


- Forest HOLDINGS 


The failure to carry out a forest re- 
form of the same comprehensive nature 
as the land reform has created what 
many consider the main weakness of the 
present land tenure system. 


are owned by private individuals, many 
of whom were formerly large agricul- 
tural landlords. Thus, even after the 


Slightly |. 
more than one-half of Japan’s forests“ 


ESN 


loss of its agricultural property, the’ 


former landlord class continues to con- 
trol an important economic area in rural 
Japan. This is a critical matter . in 
mountain villages, where farmland and 
forest are inseparable in the farm econ- 
omy. Forest land is needed by the 
farmer for firewood, charcoal, compost 
materials, and forage for farm animals. 
Accordingly, undisturbed forest owner- 


ercise an unchallenged domination over 
mountain village life. Economic and 
social conditions in the mountain vil- 
lages are reputedly the most depressed 
in Japan; and dearth of economic op- 
portunity and isolation from urban cen- 
ters reinforce the strangle hold held on 
village affairs by the large forest owners. 
Under such conditions, traditional so- 
cial arrangements and land tenure prac- 
tices are least disturbed and the impact 


1 For a case study of the economic revival 
of the powerful Homma family of northern 
Honshu, see John D. Eyre, “The Changing 
Role of the Former Japanese Landlord,” Land 
Economics, Vol. 31, No. 1 (February 1955), 
pp. 35-46. - 


. ship enables present forest owners to ex- - 
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of postwar agricultural legislation least 
felt. i 

There is little prospect that a forest 
redistribution program will be at- 
tempted, despite the obvious benefits it 
would bring to mountain village farm- 
ers. The political influence of private 
owner interests in prefectural assemblies 
and in the Diet is strong enough to 
block forest reform proposals. In this 
opposition, private interests have a 
powerful ally in forestry circles within 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fores- 
try. There, officials administer the na- 
tional forests, which occupy 32 per cent 
of the total forested area, mostly in cen- 
tral and northern Honshu and Hok- 
kaido. The national forest interests are 
loath to see any of the forests under 
their jurisdiction released to the poorer 
management practices of private owners 
or transferred from under their control 
for conversion to agricultural land. In 
contrast to the immediate postwar years, 
well-organized, private and government 
forestry interests have increased in 
strength at the expense of agricultural 
interests. From a technical standpoint, 
forest reform would be expensive, in- 
volve many difficulties, and be time con- 
suming to execute. Incomplete records 
and maps make a complete national 
survey of forest land necessary before 
any detailed reallocation of holdings 
could be undertaken. Also, a postwar 
boom in lumber and charcoal prices has 
sent forest land values spiraling. 

Private and national forest interests 
are also hostile to further agricultural 
land development using scrub or forest 
land. Only after overcoming strong op- 
position in 1946 was a section added to 
-the land reform law empowering the 
government to.purchase tracts of non- 
agricultural land capable of conversion 
to food production. Land so obtained 
was intended for expansion of existing 
farms and for the establishment of new 
farm households on their own land. 
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Strong forest interests in agricultural 
commissions blocked some proposed for- 
est purchases, and many other purchase 
plans have been forestalled by court 
cases contesting the legality of the 
move. The national forest managers 
have been equally reluctant to release 
forested areas for agricultural use, even 
in the period of desperate food shortages 
immediately after the war. Once the 
nonagricultural acreage remaining from 
the land reform purchase program is ex- 
hausted, there is little possibility that 
additional land can be transferred from 
forest use. As regards the wisdom of 
further conversion of forest land to ag- 
ricultural use there is much to be said 
on both sides, but the issue does point 
up a current problem in Japanese ag- 
riculture. 


FRAGMENTATION OF Farm HOLDINGS 


‘The shortage of agricultural land con- 
tinues as the chief underlying cause of 
landholding inequities and related social 
conditions in rural Japan. There sim- 
ply is not enough farmland to supply 
all farm households with satisfactorily 
large holdings from the 15,000,000 acres 
under cultivation. While the land re- 
form tried to allocate this inelastic re- 
source more equitably among farm 
families, the reapportionment was only 
achieved by creating many fragmented 
properties of uneconomic size. 

About one-half the Japanese farm 
households till less than one acre, or a 
total of one-fifth the cultivated land, 
and are unable to produce enough food 
for family needs. Such households live 
under the threat of perpetual debt and 
the’ loss of their small properties to 
larger and more prosperous landowners 
in times of economic distress. Lands of 
this farmer group are also generally of 
lower quality and are less efficiently 
managed than those of the larger 
farmer. Surveys made by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry show that 
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the only salvation of many small farm- 
ers is to seek employment outside agri- 
culture. Out of the total farm house- 
holds, slightly more than 3,000,000, or 
about one-half, spend more time and 
labor working off ‘the farm than in ag- 
riculture. About 70 per cent of farm 
households operating less than one. acre 
are classified in this category of part- 
time farmers. Thus, about one-half the 
farm populace has gained little social or 
‘economic benefit from the land reform 
and, by operating in a depressed eco- 
nomic state without hope of obtaining 
more land, creates serious village social 
and economic problems.2 The remain- 
der of the farm households have enough 
acreage to meet family food require- 
ments and, in some cases, to accumulate 
a profit from farm operations. Mem- 
bers of the larger owner-farmer group 
are in the best position to increase their 
agricultural production and to boost 
their incomes. 

Japanese rural areas were already 
overcrowded before World War II, and 
since then they have had to accommo- 


date repatriates returning from the lost ` 


empire overseas, urban dwellers bombed 
from their homes, and new branch fami- 
lies established by younger farm sons. 
The resultant saturation of farm popu- 
lation has given rise to conflicts between 
legal and traditional inheritance prac- 
tices. Under revisions made in the Civil 
Code during the occupation, equality in 
inheritance for all offspring is stipulated. 
However, in actual practice, the eldest 
son still generally inherits the family 
property, since further fragmentation of 
farmland would spell economic disaster. 


Younger sons 


The alternative facing younger farm 
sons is to stay on the farm as under- 
_employed workers in a subordinate so- 
8 Statistics quoted in Japan FAO [Food and 


Agriculture Organization] Association, Agricul- 
ture in Japan (Tokyo, 1953), p. 31. 
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cial position with no hope of eventually 
securing property or to migrate to the 
city in search of employment. ‘There 
are some family pressures to stay at 
home because of the need for extra labor 
at planting and harvest, despite enforced 
idleness during the rest of the year. 
The. younger sons who seek employment 
elsewhere leave permanently or get out- 
side jobs on a seasonal basis. During — 
the winter agricultural slack season, 
many younger sons work as fruit pick- 
ers, construction gang workers, forest 
hands, or unskilled labor in other areas. 
Such labor does not pay enough to per- 
mit savings, but it does free the younger 
sons from total dependence on the fam- 
ily and gives them some freedom from 
family controls. 

A stream of other younger sons mov- 
ing to the city in search of employment 


_ has been responsible, in part, for the ac- 


celerated urban growth of the past dec- 
ade. To illustrate, in 1950-55, Tokyo 
grew at an average annual net rate of 
350,000 people, of whom three-fourths 
were migrants from the rural villages 
and towns of’ other prefectures. With 
the Japanese economy expanding too 
slowly to absorb all of the rural over- 
flow, the population and employment 
problems in both rural and urban areas 
can be’expected to grow in seriousness. 


` Land improvement works 


Land development and improvement 
works have been pushed during the past 
decade as a means of increasing food 
production and providing land for the 
surplus rural population. However, re- 
sults have not been encouraging. New 
agricultural lands have been expensive 
to create, are generally of lower produc- 
tivity than existing farmlands, and are 
too small in total acreage to provide 
relief from land hunger. Land improve- 


8 Unpublished statistics obtained from the 
Statistics Section of the Tokyo Municipal 
Government in 1955. 
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ment works’ improve irrigation and 
drainage facilities and raise land produc- 
tivity but do little to increase farm acre- 
age. Finally, a discouraging trend is 
that cities are now expanding more 
rapidly on former farmland than new 
.farmland is being added. Lands lost to 
the city are generally high quality 
paddy, while lands reclaimed are of in- 
ferior quality and unirrigable. 


Rourat Economic CONDITIONS 


The Japanese farmer has enjoyed 
greater prosperity during the past dec- 
_ade than during any period of similar 
length in modern Japanese history.’ 
Just after World War II, severe food 
shortages and the interruption of normal 
food distribution caused by the bombing 
of Japanese cities enabled the farmer to 
sell or barter his foodstuffs at inflated 
black market rates. It was while the 
farmer had this unusually large income 
that the land reform was carried out, 
so that many farmers were able to rid 
themselves of debt, purchase farmland 
under the Jand reform, make house re- 
pairs, and better their living standards 
in general. Between 1947 and 1950, 
relatively favorable food prices and ben- 
efits derived from the new economic 
order were offset in part by rising pro- 
duction costs. The Korean War brought 
another mild farm boom,.only to be fol- 
lowed by a gradual downswing in the 
agricultural economy. 

Rural economic conditions are now 
relatively stable, with the farmer neither 
uncommonly poor nor uncommonly 
prosperous. However, the small- and 
medium-farmer groups are caught in an 


10 For source materials concerning past and 
present agrarian conditions, consult Norinsho 
Norin Keizaikyoku Keizai Kenkyushitsu 
(“Economic Studies Office, Agricultural Eco- 
nomic Bureau, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry”), Negyo Keizai Kankei Bunken Shu 
(“Bibliography of Materials Relating to Agri- 
cultural Economics”), Tokyo, published annu- 
ally since 1949, 
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increasingly tight financial squeeze cre- 
ated by rising production and living 
costs and an unchanged farm income. 
Members of these two groups, or about 
two-thirds of the total farm households, 
will be the first to experience hard- 
ship if rural economic conditions worsen. 
They have little chance to save money, 
cannot obtain more land with which to 
bolster their income, and must pay in- 
creasing prices for farm equipment and 
materials while government-controlled 
rice prices keep a main part of their in- 
come constant. Heavy postwar taxes 
are a financial burden. In the case of 
former tenants who are now small land- 
owners, taxes and increased production 
costs have left them not much better off 
than they were before the land reform. 
Government loans and crop insurance 
provide some short-term relief, but gov- 
ernment appropriations for farmer sup- 
ports are still too small to provide the 
sort of assistance required. 

The agricultural co-operatives, reor- 
ganized under occupation auspices on a 
voluntary-membership nonprofit basis, 
are important additions to the financial 
organs serving rural Japan. The main 
function of the general-duty agricultural 
co-operatives is as a clearinghouse for 
transactions involving the farmer and 
the national government. Here the 
farmer delivers his requisitioned rice, 
collects his rice receipts, applies for and 
receives government loans and aids, pur- 
chases fertilizer and farm supplies, and 
may deposit his savings. More special- 
ized co-operatives handle the processing, 
shipment, and marketing of specialty 
products. The present co-operatives are 
a big improvement over the prewar gov- 
ernment-controlled organs, which were 
organized to further: national, not 
farmer, ends. However, the operating 
capital and loan funds of most co-op- 
eratives are still inadequate, and spir- 
ited merchant competition has attracted 
some’ business from among the co-op- 
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eratives’ membership. There is a cur- 
rent trend toward reduction of the num- 
ber of co-operatives through consolida- 
tion, in order to reduce overlapping 
services and overhead. 

A brief taste of what rural Japan may 
expect on a vastly expanded scale in the 
event of serious crop reduction or rural 
depression was experienced in the fall 
of 1953. A relatively light crop decline 
in northern Honshu brought consider- 
able farmer distress and showed the 
narrowness of the economic base on 
which so many farmers operate. Even 
the small income losses caused by the 
crop decline brought a sharp increase 
‘in applications for government aid, and 
government offices were bombarded with 
demands for special disaster grants for 
northern farmers. Some repercussions 
of the crop decline were felt in the cities 
in the form of temporary increases in 
the price of black market rice. 


Rice CONTROLS AND THE FUTURE 


The Japanese government continues 
to control the purchase and distribution 
of rice through crop delivery and ration- 
ing systerns. Farmers are required by 
law to sell stipulated amounts of their 
rice production to the government at a 
fixed price, with higher incentive prices 
paid for amounts delivered in excess of 
the quota. The rice is then rationed to 
consumers at the rate of fifteen days’ 
supply each month. -Continuation of 
the government controls over rice is 
favored in some farmer circles because 
of the steady income they provide in 
place of the violently: fluctuating prewar 
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rice prices. Other farmers, however, 
feel that marketing and price controls 
have prevented farmers from profiting 
fully from the bumper crops and good 
market conditions of the past decade 
and have deprived them of the oppor- 
tunity to make adequate provision for 
possible future adversity. 

There is continuing, partially organ- 
ized, farmer pressure on the national 
government to increase rice délivery 
prices. However, such demands have 
been countered thus far by the oppos- 
ing pressures of urban groups, who are 
anxious to preserve the present rationed 
rice price. In many instances, the farmer 


‘turns to selling his extra rice on the 


black. market as a solution. Farmers in 
villages within easy reach of large cities 
count on profits from black market rice 
sales as a regular part of their agricul- 
tural income. While there has been 
much talk of decontrolling rice, there 
appears little prospect of such a drastic 
move at present. , 

Farmer protests concerning low rice 
prices suggest that if rural interests are 
challenged sufficiently in the future an 
aggressive farm movement could de- 
velop. The limited interest shown cur- 
rently in such an organized agrarian 
protest probably stems from farmer 
satisfaction with the general conditions 
of rural life developed during the occu- 
pation period. Properly organized un- 
der enlightened leadership, a farm move- 
ment could strive for greater govern- 
mental recognition of rural problems 
and possible solutions, and it could in- 
fluence legislation dealing with the or- 
ganization of agriculture. 
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Social Stratification and Mobility: Some 
PoliticaliImplications* 


By ALLAN B. CoLE 


OLD war and the shifted balance 
of power in Eastern Asia since 
1947—49 have caused anxiety concerning 
the degree of Japan’s vulnerability to 
revolutionary pressures. All Japanese 
governmental agencies of control con- 


. tinue to be in conservative hands but 


more than this is required of a viable 
socio-polity. Proposals for revising Ja- 
pan’s democratic Constitution have been 
advocated from the right especially, 
but also from the left. Any such trend 
would surely influence the tensions 
which almost inevitably exist in such a 


‘complex, industrialized society. Since 


Japan has more protection against for- 
eign Communist pressure than did the 


` landlocked Republic of Czechoslovakia, 


it is probable in the long run that the 
national orientation will be more deter- 
mined by such problems as the develop- 
ment of international trade and the 
opportunities for mobility upward and 
downward between social strata. .The 
latter factor tends to mitigate social 
stresses and to encourage a more politi- 
cally stable and energized society. 


INTENSIFIED Postwar MOBILITY 


In order to encourage the develop- 
ment of a nonaggressive, democratic 


* For a fuller, though still concise, treatment 
of the topics discussed in this article, see the 
same writer’s booklet: Japanese Society and 
Politics: The Impact-of Social Stratification 
and Mobility on Politics, Boston University 
Studies in Political Science, Boston: Depart- 
ment of Government, Boston University, 1956. 
The opportunity to study these problems in 
Japan during 1952-54 was made possible by 


research fellowships from the Fulbright pro- 


gram of the Division of Exchange of Persons, 
Department of State, and from the Ford 
Foundation. However, only the author is re- 
sponsible for the interpretations here presented. 


Japan, planners of occupation policies 
emphasized the importance of redis- 
tributing economic and political power 


_ among various social classes. Thus, the 


imperial institution was pruned to legiti- 
mizing symbolism. The nobility of he- 
redity and of imperially recognized 
wealth and talent was disestablished. 
The military services ceased to exist, 
and so there temporarily disappeared 
not only their officer groups as such, 
but also those formerly important lad- 
ders of mobility for second and third 
sons of peasant, petty middle class, and 
military families. 

Purges of conservative and chauvinist 
leadership made way for thousands of 
“new faces” in politics. Many offi- 
cials from the Diet and central bureauc- 
racy down to village headmen were at 
least temporarily barred from authority. 
Zaibatsu families were removed from 
decisive economic power, and a wide- 
spread shift of managerial personnel 
was required. 

In the countryside, the landlords were 
weakened, and small proprietors be- 
came numerically predominant. The 
tenant class was drastically reduced in 
size and agrarian discontent was allevi- 
ated. 

Industrial laborers were encouraged 
to organize, and quickly they linked 
political with economic demands. Re- 
pressive agencies and other institutions 
which had bulwarked the former oli- 
garchy were abolished. Bureaucrats had 
to behave somewhat more like civil serv- 


‘ants rather than like members of a class 


ruling. on behalf of the Emperor. Fi- 


- nancial and legislative power came to 


be exercised by the people’s more freely 


‘elected representatives. 
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There was at first marked down- 
ward mobility of Japan’s elites. Those 
with more peacetime functional validity 
have recovered more rapidly and fully, 
though in an altered. situation. The 
prestige of the former nobility lingers, 
but its remnants are today more than 
ever found in the professions, in busi- 
ness, and in the bureaucracy. 

Military officers of all services have 
fallen even more drastically in the so- 
cial scale. Some were reduced to farm- 
ing and to menial occupations, while 
more, fortunate ones ‘entered corpora- 
tions in managerial or advisory capaci- 
ties. Some have become active in re- 
vived veterans’ organizations, and since 
the depurges a few have been elected 
to public offices. With some difficulty, 
because of lowered military prestige, 
others have been recruited for high 
ranks in the new Defense Forces. Ja- 


pan’s .economic weakness and reduced ' 


relative power among Asian nations 
raise doubts as to the scope for revival 
of military roles domestically as well as 
in foreign affairs. The days when the 
military had direct access to the Em- 
peror, could force the resignation or 
modification of cabinets, and could 
shape foreign policies seem to be past. 
Although conservative politicians seldom 
if ever assert the principle of civilian 
supremacy, neither they nor the elites 
of business forget the recent past or 
would relish the return of military dic- 
tation and pressure for national eco- 
nomic planning and controls. Mean- 
while a generation is growing up largely 
without military experience and inclined 
to be critical of militarism and of its 
partial revival. 


` The new elites 


To the extent that a vacuum was left 


by the disestablishment of these once 
powerful groups, it has been filled by 
three intimately related elites: the man- 
agers and financiers of large economic 
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enterprises, top bracket bureaucrats, 

and conservative politicians—especially 

those of national standing. Big busi- 

ness groups are economically and politi- 

cally the most powerful circles in Japa- 

nese society today, but they and their 

associations cannot manipulate the con- 

servative parties to the degree that some 

leftists assert. The zaibatsu families 

proper have markedly dwindled in 

power. ' Energetic, shrewd, and usually 

well-educated managers have assumed . 
economic leadership; many of them are 

also active in politics. They tend to be 

less aristocratic than their predecessors, 

and the popular impression is that rig- 

orous conditions have also encouraged 

them to be less guided by moral prin- 

ciples. Their own explanations of mo- . 
tivation, however, do not stress profit 
but rather public service and their quest 
for distinction. 

The most extensive and intensive mo- 
bility occurred before the occupation 
ended in 1952. It is difficult to de- 
scribe specifically changes since the re- 
covery of national sovereignty, for such 
social trends are normally more dis- 
cernible over longer periods. In gen- 
eral, the freeing of former elite groups 
resulted in their partial resurgence, to 
a swing back toward—but not fully 
back to—the former pattern of -eco- 
nomic and political power, and to the 
consolidation of individual statuses by 
efforts to make their stratal attributes 
more homogeneous and to defend recent 
gains. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
BUREAUCRACY 


Since Professor Tsuji has treated po- 
litical aspects of the bureaucracy in an 
earlier article in this issue of THE AN- 
NALS, only a few social high lights need 
be mentioned here. . In, the first place; . 
democratization has lessened but not 
ended the formidable centralization of 
Japanese government. Japan’s topflight 
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bureaucrats are therefore conscious of 
wielding great powers. Relatively few 
of them were dislodged by purges, and, 
because Japanese administrations were 
not seriously interrupted by the occu- 
pation, there was no sudden rise in bu- 
reaucratic employment after resumption 
of sovereignty. It is often pointed out 
‘that prevailing Japanese experience has 
stressed close relations between govern- 
-ment and business rather than rela- 
tively free enterprise. Scarcity of capi- 
tal since the war, especially before 1951, 
has enhanced the financial power of 
governmental economic administrations. 
There has been some growth of respon- 
sibility on the part of bureaucrats, who 
are now more dependent on the Diet 
for appropriations. And there has been 
some broadening of educational chan- 
nels for recruitment. The continuous 
impact of bureaucracy on the universi- 
ties has also somewhat diminished. 
Bureaucracy is a functional class. 
In terms of complexly defined general 
statuses it includes a number of sub- 
classes: the highest bureaucrats plus 
their closest administrative associates; 
middle-ranking functionaries and profes- 
sional experts; lower-middle-class cleri- 
cal workers (the “little soldiers”); and 
less skilled maintenance staffs. These 
hierarchies compare in recruitment, 
rank, rewards, prestige, and power with 
those of large-scale companies. Section 
and bureau chiefs often behave like in- 
termediate bosses, while the “army” of 
clerks in governmental services, corpora- 
tions, and administrative offices com- 
monly displays the fatalism of people 
who feel like impotent cogs in some- 
what impersonal mechanisms. 
Bureaucracy in Japan as elsewhere is 
by nature instrumentally compliant with 
the prevailing political forces. In times 
past, Japanese bureaucrats have actu- 
ally shaped primary policies, and dur- 
ing World War II the greater degree 
of central planning and controls played 
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into their hands. But the shift of legis- 
lative power to the Diet has caused 
more of them than ever to forge their 
way up in party circles. Reformist 
parties, which have had brief or, since | 
1948, no share in power, have had little 
appeal for bureaucrats except that many 
of the unionized and unorganized cleri- 
cal workers and officials of low and mid- 
dle ranks vote for them. There is a 
tendency, however, for bureaucrats— 
who may have been somewhat radical 
in university years—to wear into con- 
servative grooves as they mount the 
official ladders.* 


š URBAN MIDDLE STRATA 


The greater complexity of urban as 
compared to rural social stratification 
is readily apparent from the following 
table of proportional distribution of 
occupational groups. Strata composing 
the urban middle class have been 
grouped and totaled.? Because of pa- 
ternalism and hierarchy in the Japanese 
family system and its many projec- 
tions, observers need to modify West- 
ern clichés about the support of de- 


1 In fact, in such a swiftly changing society, 
the attitudes of older age groups repeatedly 
show correlations with political conservatism 
and cultural traditionalism. The average age 
of party leaders mounts as one moves from 
left to right of the political spectrum. The 
early manhood of most of Japan’s present 
conservative party leaders occurred before and 
just after the end of-the Meiji reign, when 
oligarchy had already become consolidated. 

2 These statistics do not clearly distinguish 
the middle elements in rural communities from 
those in medium- and large-size cities. How- 
ever, an indication of their size since the land 
and associated reforms of 1947-49 is seen in 
the fact that some 87 per cent of Japanese 
farmers became owner-operators, or chiefly 
such, with less leased land. Subsequently their 
numbers have slightly declined, and it should 
be remembered that, especially where land- 
holdings are so tiny and traditional social re- 
lations so strong, more is required than re- 
distribution of land to encourage rural middle 
strata. 
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PROPORTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF GAINFULLY EMPLOYED POPULATION 
NATIONALLY AND IN THE Srx Bic Cires, 1950 (1952) 











N SAMPLE SURVEYED 
ATIONAL 4 





7 OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 6 Bic CITIES 4 IN 6 BIG CITIES 
(1952) è 
Professionals and Technicians .............. 4.6% 7.0% 8.1% 
Managers and Officials .................... 2.0 4i - 18.4 
Clerical and related ............. UET AA 8.5 16.9 15.6 
Merchandisers.............ce cere eeeeeee ete 8.4 15.8 , 8.0 
Total Middle Stiata.................006. 23.5% 43.8% © 50.1% 
Agan sas np sare de a wens (ants a ents 47.9 5.1, 2.1 
Mine and Quarry..........2. 022s ee eee eee Li 0. 0 
Transportation..........-..0-ce cree eee eee 1.2 2.3 3.7 
Craft and Industrial Workers............... 40.0 71.0 26.9 
General Labor...........0: cece esse eeeees 4.0 6.9 3.9 


Service; seer lade bu bo eves Sees cane ewes 4.0 8.7 4.0 





e It will be noted that percentages in the first two columns exceed 100 per cent. This is because 
persons (for example farmers and other seasonal workers) who had more than one occupation were 
multiply listed. : 

è The percentages in the third column do not reach 100 per cent because some respondents were 
considered to be nonemployed. 


Sources: For data in the first two columns of the table, Bureau of Statistics, Office of the Prime 
Minister, Kokuset Chosa Hokoku (“National Census Reports”), Population Census of 1950, Vol. 
III, Part 2, Results of a ten per cent sample tabulation; for data in the third column, “Report of a 
Sample Survey of Social Stratification and Mobility in the Six Large Cities of Japan” (mimeographed; 


Tokyo, December 1952), p. 12, Table 2 (hereafter abbreviated as “Six City SS-M Study”). 


mocracy by middle elements. Never- 
theless it is from sectors of these groups 
that significant support.is derived. Or- 
ganized labor and white-collar workers 
may be more spectacular in prodemo- 
cratic demonstrations, but the charac- 
teristic attitudes of the urban proletariat 
include marked acceptance of authority 
as well as of political radicalism. 

In 1952, approximately 32.3 million 
gainfully employed Japanese were esti- 
mated to have been of voting age, the 
rest of some 46.77 million persons eli- 
gible for suffrage being composed of 
housewives and other types referred to 
for census purposes as “nonemployed.” 3 


8In 1954, 34.73 million persons of -voting 
age were gainfully employed, and the total 
number .of eligible voters was approximately 
48.2 million. The actual number of voters in 
1955 was 37.33 million. ` 

The number of persons eligible for suffrage 
has gone up, according to Tokyo newspapers 


However, the latter tend to share the 
social statuses of their families. In the 
accompanying table, the right-hand col- 
umn shows the occupational distribu- 
tion of a sample composed of 899 males 
in Japan’s six metropolitan areas whose 
social mobility and class identities were 
studied by the Research Committee of 
the Japan Sociological Society in 1952. 

According to criteria applied by a 
board of experts, less than 9 per cent of 
those in the third column were identi- 
fied as belonging to the upper class; 
over 60 per cent were recognized as 
middle class;* and just over 29 per 


on election day, July 8, 1956, to 50,298,101— 
a figure almost too specific to be quite accu- 
rate! The total labor force in December 1955 
was approximately 41,410,000, while those not 
in the labor force amounted to 19,840,000. 
4This middle group was subdivided into 
slightly more than 18, 23, and 19 per cent in 
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cent were judged to be'in the lower 
class. “Middle class,” of course, is in 
relation to Japanese society. 


Occupation and political alignment 


Turning now to a carefully conducted 
survey of social attitudes by various oc- 
cupational groups, based on a random 
sample from districts of Tokyo in 1952, 
the findings will be seen to have signifi- 
cance for political behavior.* Well-con- 
ceived questions were used to ascertain 
degrees of political radicalism or con- 
servatism as well as tendencies toward 
authoritarianism. The managerial group 
showed the highest combination of con- 
servatism and authoritarianism. Arti- 
sans (who are conditioned by the ap- 
prentice system, usually work in small 
paternalistic shops, and are among the 
foremost “carriers” of traditional atti- 
tudes and, values) were the highest in 
authoritarian tendencies. We have men- 
tioned the ambivalence of factory work- 
ers, inclined toward political radicalism 
yet tolerant of authoritarianism. Stu- 
dents showed the most radicalism and 
the least authoritarianism, in part be- 





upper, middle, and lower-middle substrata, re- 
spectively. 

5 According to two systems of self-identifi- 
cation, respondents to interview questionnaires 
were distributed. as follows: . 


PER PER 
CENT : CENT 

- Upper & 
Capitalist....... 9.5  - upper middle.. 4.5 
Middle......... 24.2 Middle middle.. 25.3 
Worker......... 66.3 Lower.........-. 41.3 


Not all respondents were willing to identify 
themselves in the categories in the right-hand 
column. “Six City SS-M Study” (cited in 
Sources of table, supra), p. 17, Tables 11, 12, 
and p. 52, Table 59a. 

€ Kotaro Kido and Masataka Sugi, “Shakai 


Ishiki no Kozo—Tokyoto ni okeru Shakaiteki ` 


Seiso to Shakai Ishiki no Chosa Kenkyu” 
(“A Report of Research on the Structure of 
Social Consciousness—Social Stratification and 
Attitudes in Tokyo”), Shakaigaku Hyoron 
(“Sociological Review”), Vol. 4, Nos. 1-2 
(January 1954),. pp. 74-100, especially’ p. 80. 
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cause they are in youthful revolt against 
authority. In both respects, professional 
workers were the most moderate of a 
medial group, which included slightly 
more conservative-authoritarian mer- 
chandisers and clerical workers. 
Occupational identification tends to 
be associated with the most homogene- 
ous and telling attributes of general so- 
cial status. In proceeding to discuss 
other characteristics of Japan’s middle 
strata, be it noted that other determi- 
nants, such as prestige, esteem, educa- 
tion, income, style of living, and influ- 
ence over the behavior of others, are 
compounded in the identification of 
class membership. And when a society 
is in rapid flux, inconsistency of such 
components on the part of individuals 
and families is common. With this ` 
reservation, it is safe to state certain 
generalizations. : 
` In the first place, the Japanese middle 
class, though large relative to society as 
a whole, is limited in its independent 
security in a country where population 
presses heavily on slender resources. 
Moreover, in a culture noted for feudal- 
istic survivals, statism, and concentra- 
tion of modern economic power, the 
middle strata suffer further disadvan- 
tages. In térms of economic ownership, 
the’ middle-class pyramid is skewed, 
having a massive base of petty shop- 
owners and an elongated peak com- 
posed of large-scale entrepreneurs, whom 
we have treated among the elites. Mid- 
dle-size enterprises are relatively few — 
in number. These and smaller interests 
are often connected with larger firms by 
subcontracts, but many of them resent 
the advantages of larger companies and 
clamor for ampler access to credit and 
other facilities. This friction helps to 
explain why a minority of owners of 
small and middle-size businesses sup- 
port reformist parties, particularly the 
right wing of the Social Democrats; 
but the wage and other labor poli- 
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cies of these parties repel’ most entre- 
preneurs. 

Small factory and store owners have 
. been called the “bosses of Japan’s so- 
cial microcosms” and the ‘‘non-commis- 
sioned officers of civil society,”’* be- 
cause of their paternalistic’ relations 
with employees and the role they played 
in former Fascist trends. Rarely do 
they initiate political movements, but a 
program which enlists their adherence 
can attain far-reaching influence. 


White-collar workers 


White-collar workers are strategically 
placed in governmental and private 
agencies from the standpoint of group 
action. Being literate, politically aware, 
and fairly class conscious, they have 
become highly organized. This is true 
_of occupations which in the West are 
often not extensively unionized. For 
example,. the Japan Teachers Union, 
claiming 547,000 members, has been 
radical in its political action. Many of 
its rank and file show high tolerance 
for authoritarianism and conservatism, 
however. Teachers in Japan are on the 
border line between professional and 
white-collar work. 


Intellectuals - 


Much has been said about the radi- 
calism of Japan’s intellectuals, because 
they are so prominent in the adult 
communication of ideas; but seldom is 
it pointed out that many professional 
types are moderately conservative. Pro- 
fessional workers tend to feel vested in- 
terests in special skills, a feeling which 
militates against egalitarianism. Many 
Japanese intellectuals, however, are not 
directly involved in profit-and-loss re- 
lationships and problems, and higher 


_™Masao Maruyama, “The Ideology and 
Movement of Japanese Fascism,” Japan An- 
nual of Law and Politics, No. 1 (1952), pp. 
95-128, especially section 5 entitled “Social 
Exponents of the Fascist Movements.” 
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education has led them to keen inter- 
est in politics, to awareness of modern 
movements, and hence to bitter criti- 
cism of vestigial feudalism. They are 
more capable than others of theoretical 
and abstract thinking; and they tend to 
reflect their cultural -heritage in their 
sense of responsibility, in their identifi- 
cations of political with moral princi- 
ples, and in the ingredients of their na- 
tionalism. Surveys have found them to 
be more sanguine than other groups 
about the application of intelligence to 
societal problems. Members of the 
interi (intelligentsia) are often moti- 
vated by ambition for public distinc- 
tion, but they commonly feel frustrated 
by governments which use them as ex- 
perts but permit them little if any in- 
fluence on the formulation of national 
policies. These factors, and the mo- 
mentums developed under the formerly 
oppressive state, help to explain intel- 
lectual radicalism. Many intellectuals 
enter the bureaucracy, while others em- 
phasize revolutionary reformism. Hav- 
ing rather high prestige, but often low 
incomes and poor prospects for employ- 


“ment, they commonly sympathize with 


labor. In‘ causation, however, middle- 
class radicalism differs in many ways 
from workers’ socialistic protests against 
low status and other disadvantages. 


Ursan Workinc Crass 


As industrialism matures, a gradually 
increasing proportion of the urban la- 
bor force is recruited from the offspring 
of workers and from petty middle-class 
families. Population pressure and: un- 
deremployment in rural areas, however, 
still cause second and third sons (and 
many daughters) of farmers to seek 
temporary, seasonal, or regular urban 
employment. Those with little or no 
capital usually become “industrial peas- 
ants” or sedentary laborers; those who 
are able to attain more education and 
a start in some enterprise commonly 
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enter the urban lower middle class. Un- 
less they are able to graduate from uni- 
versities or technical colleges, they can- 
not enter the management of large cor- 
porations and can at most climb to the 
shop position of foreman. Acumen, 
thrift, and energy can, however, earn 
them proprietorship of small and mid- 
dle-sized enterprises. Coming from tra- 
ditional ateas, where the solidary family 
system and patron-client relationships 
are still strong, they tend to be rather 
docile under paternalistic employers. 
Classes never operate as such politi- 
cally, but rather their members seek to 
promote common interests by instru- 


mental organizations. One of the great- - 


est sociopolitical changes in postwar Ja- 
pan has been the growth of a freer and 
rather militant labor movement, which 
has become a new ladder of mobility, 
both within unions and federations and 
_ in the field of labor politics. Not only 
have workers become more class .con- 
scious and politically active; labor lead- 
ership has risen in the movement and 
has become less dependent on intel- 
lectuals. Articles in this issue treating 
organized labor and the recent Social 
Democratic movement have indicated 
how unions and federations are articu- 
lated with reformist parties. Here it will 
suffice to explain that the more leftist 
and politically active unions are mostly 
composed of workers in large-scale in- 
dustries and in governmental services, 
administrations, and monopolies; mod- 
erate or conservative unions tend to be 
organized in smaller-scale enterprises 
(where both employer and labor boss- 
ism and paternalism are stronger) and 
in certain industries which employ many 
women or which involve workers who 
feel vested interests in their skills and 
prosperity. Personal leadership, rival- 
ries, and historic momentums also influ- 
ence affiliation with the major federa- 
tions on the left and right of the labor 
‘movement. Unavoidably the cleavage 
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in the Social Democratic party, which 
was superficially reunified in October 
1955, is structured in-the labor move- 
ment. 

The common linkage of radical politi- 
cal action with economic demands is 
impelled by the potent role of .govern- 
ment in the economy and by the rela- 
tively low status and incomes of work- 
ers who face concentrated private power 
in the more modern sectors of produc- 
tion. Dr. Levine and certain Japanese 
interpreters of labor problems have 
also stressed a functional explanation.® 
They emphasize that most unions are 
organized on the basis of enterprises, 
and that local union officials usually 
handle economic bargaining, leaving po- 
litical strategy to the headquarters of 
the national federations. Aside from 
widespread Marxist ideology, especially 
among the leaders of leftist unions, the 
officers of labor federations tend to 
justify their positions and try to co- 
ordinate their ‘affiliates by mobilizing 
for economic and political offensives. 


STRATIFICATION AND MOBILITY IN 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 


Occupation is not in itself a reliable 
indication of rural social status, because 
from one-half to two-thirds of Japanese 
farmers engage in gainful auxiliary ac- 
tivities. A surveyed sample of 961 
household heads from 101 villages in 
14 prefectures along the Inland Sea 
littoral in 1952 showed that slightly 
less than three-fourths were engaged at 
least part time in farming, forestry, or 
fishing. Family lineage and prestige, 


8Solomon B. Levine, “The Labor Move- 
ment and Economic Development in Japan,” 
Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting, 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 
1955; and the same writer’s “Prospects of 
Japanese Labor,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 23, 
Nos. 5, 7 (May, July 1954), pp. 65-70, 107- 
10. 


9 This survey was conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan’s field research station at 
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long residence in the locality, personal 
and household property, ownership of 
arable and forest lands, amount of taxes 
paid, extent of control over water rights, 
authority over the labor and loyalty 
of dependents, education, prosperity of 
nonagricultural enterprises, public of- 
fice as well as connections with bureau- 
crats and politicians on village and 
higher levels—these are more common 
criteria of membership in rural strata. 
The rural survey mentioned above 
judged the class distribution of respond- 
ents as follows: 9 per cent upper class, 
34.5 per cent upper-middle, 37.5 per 
cent lower-middle, and 19 per cent 
lower. 

During democratization, many changes 
accompanying redistribution of land dis- 
turbed the hierarchical stratification of 
agrarian society and encouraged limited 
mobility. Today there is a residual 
landlord stratum, but it has been weak- 
ened in agriculture. Absentee landlord- 
ism has been virtually eliminated. The 
emphasis on broader participation in 
local government and on democratiza- 
tion of the relatively few rural organi- 
zations, such as co-operatives, has made 
it more difficult for such interests to 
dominate politics. But they still enjoy 
significant social as well as economic 
power. Many of them retained water 
rights and profitable forest lands. Some 
have shifted activities at least in part 
to local industries, banking, commerce, 
warehousing, and transportation. Dur- 
ing the current “reverse course” and 
since the depurges, many such persons 
have resumed positions as local politi- 
cal bosses and as leaders of other or- 
ganizations. Among their advantages 
are self-confidence, superior education, 
strategic contacts, and access to the 
cheap labor of those who long have been 
their loyal subordinates. Where such 
leaders have retired, they sometimes 


Okayama City; its findings are soon to be 
published. 
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have been able to sponsor their suc- 
cessors, who, in some cases, are mem- 
bers of the greatly enlarged owner- 
operator class. 

Reduction of the tenant proletariat 
from more than one-quarter to about 5 
per cent of all farm families, and the 
corresponding tendency of an expanded 
class of proprietors to emphasize tra- 
ditionalism, have abated revolutionary 
ferment. Agrarian reforms in effect 
have helped to perpetuate the difficul- 
ties which farmers’ and labor unions 
encounter in attempts to reconcile in- 
terests and to co-ordinate activities, 
Japanese farmers’ unions have declined 
in membership since the land reforms; 
many such organizations have been con- 
centrating on defending gains made dur- 
ing the democratization period. The 
main leftist organization is cleft by 
disputes between factions which favor 
the left-wing Social Democrats and 
those who prefer the more radical La- 
bor-Farmer and Communist parties. 
The principal conservative federation 
of farmers’ unions (which is said to be 
influenced mainly by the interests of 
prosperous owner-operators and former 
landlords) is allied with the right wing 
of the Social Democratic party. 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES OF 
Various STRATA 


Conservative parties have been rely- 
ing chiefly on rural districts for the 
amassing of electoral numbers, on capi- 
talist circles for financing, and on mana- 
gerial and bureaucratic leadership, as 
well as on veteran politicians, for elite 
personnel. In terms of occupational 
groups, political conservatism is strong- 
est among administrative elements in 
commerce, industry, finance, the bu- 
reaucracy, transportation, and communi- 
cations and is supported by most mer- 
chandisers and the bulk of the farming . 
population. Polls and special surveys 
indicate that only about one-fifth to 
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one-fourth of the proprietary-managerial 
business group usually votes for Social 
Democratic party candidates. There 
is evidence that such support comes 
mostly from small and middle enter- 
prisers and comparable echelons of pub- 
lic administration. Similar surveys and 
electoral returns from rural constitu- 
encies have indicated that, since, 1948, 
support for the’ two main conservative 
parties, now imperfectly united, has 
varied between 60 and 75 per cent, 
with 11 to 16 per cent of rustic voters 
favoring the Social Democrats.’ But 
since the summer of 1956 polls show a 
marked increase of support for the lat- 
ter party. 

According to the stratification-mo- 
bility study of a sample from Ja- 
pan’s six largest cities, 73.7 per cent 
of respondents self-identified as capi- 
talists supported conservative parties 
(in 1952); 60.5 per cent of those con- 
scious of middle-class status and 38.3 
per cent who called themselves mem- 
bers of the working class did likewise.*° 
Strongest support of reformist parties 
comes from industrial workers, white- 
collar employees, and persons in profes- 
sional and technical occupations. Polls 
and sample studies indicate that ap- 
proximately one-fifth to one-fourth of 
voters among professional workers are 
conservatively inclined, whereas about 
one-third to 45 per cent of the entire 
salariat usually supports reformist par- 

10 “Six City SS-M Study” (cited in Sources 
of table, supra), pp. 24, 26. ~ 
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ties. It is frequently estimated that be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent of craft and 
industrial workers support conservative 
parties. Most of them are unorganized 
and are employed in small and medium- 
sized enterprises. 

Summarizing, we may conclude that 
interstratal tensions, which seem to be 
unavoidable, have been significantly re- 
duced in rural Japan. Perhaps more 
overt evidences of “confrontation” in 
urban society are in part the results of 
freer organization and expression and, 
indirectly, of lost control over overseas 
markets and raw materials while popu- 
lation continues to swell. At any rate, 
the integrative aspects of stratification 
still seem to outweigh disintegrative 
factors. Social mobility slowed down 
in the countryside after the marked ef- 
fects of agrarian reforms became stabi- 
lized, but considerable mobility to and 
in the cities continues. While neither 
as extensive nor as intensive as in North 
America, it is nevertheless significant. 
It is chiefly at the policy-forming lev- 
els of economic and political organiza- 
tions that somewhat revised elites have 
reconsolidated themselves. Studies of 
stratification-mobility help to explain 
the growth of reformist parties since. 
1945, but they indicate that conserva- 
tive combinations will probably retain 
power in the foreseeable future. Of 
course, stratification and mobility, 
though fundamental, are only two 
among the many social factors which 
determine the course of politics. 
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Women’s Position and the Family System 


By Suto SAKANISHI 


APAN fought her way out of the 
feudal system in 1867 through the 
Meiji Restoration dnd adopted a West- 
ern system in political, economic, and 
social fields, in which the improvement 
of women’s position was necessarily a 
part. In 1871 a system of primary edu- 
cation on the basis of sex equality was 
put into effect. Yet from the first gen- 
eral election in 1890, prewar electoral 
laws barred women from the franchise, 
and later legislation forbade their join- 
ing political. organizations or attending 
meetings of a political nature. The 
Civil Law of 1900, prescribing the in- 
ferior position of women, provided that 
a married woman should forfeit rights 
enjoyed in spinsterhood and should be 
subject to the will of her husband as a 
legal incompetent. 
After World War I, as a result of 
the remarkable emergence of working 
women due to the development of capi- 
talism, equal rights of the sexes and 
protection of mothers and children were 
advocated. In 1922 by an amendment 
of the fifth article of the Peace Preser- 
‘ vation Law that had ruled women out 
of politics altogether, women received 
the right to participate in political ac- 
tivities to a limited extent. In 1924, 
the League for Realizing Women’s Suf- 
frage was organized. Meanwhile, the 
Society for the Study of Politics, com- 
posed of leaders of the proletarian par- 
ties, was organized, and such progres- 
sive women leaders as Akiko Yosano, 
Natsu Kawasaki, Sumako Fukao, and 
. Kikue Yamakawa joined the group. 
Abolition of the family-head system, 
equal opportunity for both sexes, pro- 
tection of women, equal pay for equal 
work regardless of sex, abolition of li- 


censed prostitution, were put on the 
platforms of the proletarian parties. In 
1930 the Women’s Civil Rights ‘bill 
passed the lower house of the Diet, but 
was shelved in’ the House of Peers: 
After the Manchurian Incident’ in Sep- 
tember 1931, women’s progressive ac- 
tivities were suppressed. 

In 1932, a Women’s Association. for 
National Defense was organized under 
the sponsorship of the Army. In addi- 


‘tion, the National Council of Women’s 


Organizations was formed under the di- 
rection of the Ministry of Education. 
In this way, both the Army: and the 
bureaucrats strengthened their control 
over women and. prepared the way to 
war. In 1940 the League for Realiz- 
ing Women’s Suffrage was ordered dis- 
solved, along with the remaining prole- 
tarian parties and labor unions, and in 
1942 all government-controlled women’s 
organizations were merged into the Na- 
tional Women’s Association, which, as 
a subordinate organization of the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Association, was 
to serve the fascistic ends of the Army 
and the bureaucrats. The government 
appointed women leaders as commission 
members or research staff of the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Association and 
organized neighborhood associations to 
aid in mobilizing women and integrat- 
ing them into the wartime administra- 
tive structure. 


Tue CONFUCIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


Such, in brief outline, were the changes 
in the status and activities of women 
during the seventy years after. Japan — 
became a modern state. Actually, most 
women. remainéd as they had been in 
former times, and there was no substan- 
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tial emancipation. One cause hamper- 
ing the advancement of women was the 
fact that the Meiji Restoration aimed 
essentially at reform of the political 
structure, and its leaders wanted to 
leave the traditional social order un- 
changed. The Confucian social order 
imposed three types of obedience upon 
women: obdience when young to par- 
ents, obedience when married to hus- 
band, and obedience when aged to chil- 
dren. The family system placed a 
greater burden upon women. They 
did not enjoy educational opportuni- 
ties, and they found it impossible to 
achieve economic independence. Theirs 
was a child-bearing Jot to meet a na- 
tional policy calculated to enrich and 
strengthen Japan. Some people blame 
women themselves for their blindness 
and passivity, but we should not forget 
that they were living in the days when 
the dignity and equality of the indi- 
vidual were not recognized and the tra- 
ditional treatment of ‘women as inferior 
to men was prevalent. 


REFORMS OF THE OCCUPATION 


Following unconditional surrender on 
August 15, 1945, Japan revived as a 
democratic nation under the authority 
of the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers. The late Fumimaro 
Konoe, the virtual vice prime minister 
of the Higashikuni Cabinet formed im- 
mediately after surrender, opposed wom- 
en’s suffrage because it “would retard 
the progress of Japanese politics.” How- 
. ever, General MacArthur directed the 

Shidehara Cabinet, formed in October 

1945, to emancipate women. On De- 

cember 15, 1945, the Diet approved a 
revision of the Election Law to give 
women voting rights as well as electoral 
eligibility equal to men. In the gen- 
_eral election held on April 10, .1946, 
thirty-nine women were elected to the 
Diet. In the session that commenced 


‘men and women. 
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the following month, women representa- 
tives participated in parliamentary work 
for the first time in Japanese history 
and gave final approval to the new Con- 
stitution, which in Articles 14, 24, and 
44 specifically stipulated that women 
should enjoy the same rights as men, 
not only. politically, but also economi- 
cally and socially, as well as matri- . 
monially. This Diet session also passed 
the Local Autonomy Act which entitled 
women to be elected as heads of local 
governments and as members of local 
assemblies. 

On January 24, 1946, licensed prosti- 
tution was abolished by Imperial Ordi- 
nance. Further, the reform of the edu- 
cational system based on the principle 
of coeducation from elementary school 
to university was carried out, and the 
Labor Standards Law which contains a 
provision for protection of women, as 
well as equal pay for equal work re- 
gardless of sex, came into existence. 
Changes in the position of Japanese 
women thus took place in very rapid 
succession. 

The first session of the Diet to meet 
after the new Constitution went into 
effect on May 3, 1947, approved the 
revision of the Civil and Criminal Codes 
and passed the bill to establish a Minis- 
try of Labor. The revised Civil Code, 
which abolished the family-head system 
and annulled the legal incompetence of 
women, provided for freedom of mar- 
riage and specified the rights and duties 
of both husband and wife. It also 
stipulated equality of husband and wife 
in parental power, property rights, and 
the right to seek divorce. The new 
Criminal Code was also thoroughly con- 
sistent with the principle of equality of 
Except for the Im- 
perial House Law which does not sanc- 
tion a female head of state, women 
came to enjoy perfect legal equality 
with men. In September 1948, the Min- 
istry of Labor established the Women’s 
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and Minors’ Bureau, charged with pro-. 


tecting working women and minors and 
improving women’s position in general. 


REVISION OF THE Civit Cope’ 


Among the many rights given to 
women in rapid succession, the revision 
of the Civil Code was the most impor- 
. tant and far-reaching in its effects. The 
old Civil Code defined three types of 


authority over wornen. The first was 


the authority of the family head, who 
had the right to make decisions regard- 
ing marriage, the setting up a separate 
family, and the place of domicile of all 
members of the family. The second 
was the authority of the parent. With- 
out the approval of parents, one could 
not marry: The third was the hus- 
band’s authority over his wife. The re- 
lation between husband and wife was 
that of master and servant. A husband 
could divorce his wife without her ap- 
proval and was under no obligation 
to guarantee her living after divorce. 
Though the law stipulated monogamy, 
polygamy virtually prevailed. A hus- 
band could recognize, as his own, with- 
out his wife’s approval, children he had 
from a woman other than his wife and 
could have their‘names entered in the 
family register. It was quite possible 
for a legitimate wife who had been 
childless or who had given birth only to 
daughters to be thrown out of the house 
penniless by a bastard son who had suc- 
ceeded his father as head of the family. 

The new Civil Code abolished the 
family-head system, and in its stead 
provided for freedom of marriage, 


equality of husband and wife, equal - 


right to property, equal right to divorce, 
and equal obligations of chastity. In 
former days the family council exer- 
cised absolute power in case a dispute 
broke out regarding marriage, inherit- 
ance, or support, but nowadays the 
family courts, 228 subcourts, and 60 
loca] consulting agencies throughout the 
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country are giving advisory services to 
women. i 


Divorce 


According to the statistics of the Min- 
istry of Welfare, the total number of 
divorces in 1943 was 48,832. A wife’s 
position not being guaranteed by law, 
a husband or husband’s family could 
arbitrarily present a notice of divorce, 
while a wife could not divorce her hus- 
band however much she wanted to do 
so. With the revision of the Civil Code, 
however, the number of divorces sud- 
denly increased to 79,551 in 1947 and 
to 83,689 in 1950. The number has 
now begun to decrease gradually, total- 
ing 76,479 in 1954. What is noteworthy 
is the fact that 20 per cent of these di- 
vorces were proposed by husbands and 
79 per cent by wives, while those by 
mutual consent were only 0.4 per cent. 
These figures indicate that women, by 
utilizing their newly. acquired right, ac- 
tively began to put an end to their 
unhappy, submissive married lives. It 
must not be overlooked that a substan- 
tial number of these divorces resulted 
from the war, which had destroyed nor- 
mal home life for many years. The war 
and defeat rendered many men eco- 
nomically incompetent, at least tempo- 
rarily, while emancipated women won 
economic independence by finding jobs 
outside the household. Opportunities in 
work of a service type particularly ex- 
panded rapidly under American influ- 
ence, and it was cynically said that 
women obtained what men lost. These 
conditions explain the sudden increase . 
of divorces in postwar Japan, a trend 
more noticeable in large cities than in 
rural areas. 

It is dangerous to conclude from these 
figures that women have become suffi- 
ciently conscious of their own interests. 
In the family affairs which the family 
court has handled since revision of the 
Civil Code, abandonment of inheritance 
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occupies a very large number of cases, 
amounting to as many as 191,000 in 
1951 and increasing each year. It must 
be noted that 67 per cent of these cases 
are filed bygywomen. Many women in 
` rural areas are persuaded to abandon 
their rights to inheritance on the ground 
that dividing the small farmland among 
brothers and sisters will bring about 
common ruin. The fact that so many 
women abandon their inheritance with- 
out understanding their legal rights or 
the full implications of their action in- 
dicates how far women still have to go 
before becoming fully conscious of their 
enhanced legal position. 


“Back TO THE Orp REGIME” 
MOVEMENT 


The ten years after the end of the 
war were a transition period, with con- 
fusing oppositions of old and new, ex- 
cesses by some people, and apathy in 
others still bound by old customs. To 
reach a satisfactory adjustment might 
be expected to take many years at best, 
but instead of gradual development of 
a-system suitable to the Japanese envi- 
ronment, the present tendency seems to 
be toward revival of the old system, in- 
cited by the so-called “back to the old 
regime” or “reverse course” movement. 

This movement came to the fore soon 
after the Peace Treaty was signed in 
1952, when the Japanese government 
became free to correct the “excesses” of 
the reforms ordered by the occupation. 
It gained momentum after the Yoshida 
Cabinet resigned in December 1954 
and the new Hatoyama Cabinet brought 
in many conservative die-hards among 
itsmembers. Especially since the House 
of Representatives election of February 
1955. when the conservatives gained a 
majority, hostile criticism of the new 
Civil Code has been voiced by a num- 
ber of old-fashioned politicians and its 
_ revision is part of their policy. For in- 
stance, they claim that a. child’s duty 
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of supporting parents having been dis- 
pensed with in the law, parents have to 
live wretched lives in their old age with 
no family to support them. The new 
Civil Code, however, obliges children 
equally, rather than the eldest son 
alone, to support parents, and parents 
feel. more assured than under the old 
Civil Code, when they were dependent 
on the oldest son only. There are, it is 
true, some young men who claim that 
under the new system they have no 
obligations to their parents. For con- 
servatives to criticize the new Civil 
Code from this standpoint is quite be- 
side the mark, because these young men 
are guilty of a gross and mistaken in- 
terpretation of the law. 


Economic difficulties 


There is no denying the existence of 
many miserable aged people in present- 
day Japan, but this situation is due not 
to the new ‘Civil Code but to general 
poverty as a result of the war. Parents 
after bringing up children do not have 
enough means to support themselves 
and without adequate social security 
provisions are dependent upon their 
children. But under present social and 
economic conditions young people find 
it hard to support a wife and children, 
to say nothing of parents. Among the 
65,648 cases handled by the family 
courts in 1954, those in which parents 
presented complaints of neglect by their 
children were extremely few. It would 
appear that by and large parents are 
being taken care of by their children. 


Common inheritance system 


Another misunderstanding concerns the 
common inheritance system. In March 
1954, Minister of Justice Takeru (Ken) 
Inukai stated that “there is no denying 
that effectuation of the new Civil Code 
which stipulates common inheritance has 
brought forth the tendency of dividing 
land into small pieces in rural areas.” - 
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Many besides Inukai deplore the shrink- 
age of farming units, yet-a survey coń- 
-ducted by the Japan Legal Scholars As- 
sociation from 1951 to.1954 shows that 
the new Civil Code has not been re- 
sponsible for the division of land into 
smaller parcels. Among farmers, the 
eldest son inherits the land, and other 
children, money and movable property. 
For example, in Nishino Village in 
Yamanashi prefecture, which is consid- 
ered a prosperous village, the eldest son 
inherits the land, while other children 
are being given the opportunity of a 
university education in Tokyo. Prop- 
erty is thus being divided in a way most 
convenient to all members of the family. 
Under the former system of primogeni- 
ture the law recognized only the privi- 
lege of the eldest son, but at present 
the equality of men and women in the 
common inheritance system is. decreed 
by law. i 


Constitutional amendment i 
The leaders of the Liberal Democratic 


party desire to amend the Constitution, ` 


particularly Article 24, which reads: 
“Marriage shall be based only on the 
mutual consent of both sexes and it 
` shall be maintained ‘through mutual co- 
operation with equal rights of husband 
and wife as a basis.” They are also in- 


terested in reinstating the provisions of. 
the old Civil Code relating to the three - 


types of authority over women. These 
` changes they consider necessary for the 
revival of the family-head system as the 
basis for the social order and as a basis 
for ancestor worship, which in turn is a 
prerequisite to Emperor worship. 


Current attitudes on marriage 


-As to the actual situation, despite the 
new Civil Code, several studies show 
the persistence and continuity of old 
patterns. In March 1952, the Institute 
of Public Opinion Research conducted 

„a survey on choosing mates in marriage. 
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. The following results were obtained: 


_ Per 
CENT 


Parents clioose son’s or daughter’s mate.. 14.1 


Son or daughter chooses own mateg. ..... 26.6 

Before decision, parents and™son or 
daughter consult with each other...... 56.1 

No opinion....... Hoes eset tate” 3.2 


Despite the abolition of the family-head 
system, the established tradition still 
continues, except in large cities, that-a 
mate is chosen by consultation between 
parents. and children. Usually, in this 


` consultation parents exercise great pres- 


sure, especially on women, who do not 
have economic independence. To a 
questionnaire sent out in March 1951 
by the Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, 
women answering that they would obey 
their parents amounted to 51 per cent, 
those answering they would do as they 
wished, totaled 36 per cent, and those 
with no opinion, 10 per cent. If the 
last group can. be safely included in the 
first category, a majority of the women 
queried would thus leave a decision of 
major importance in their life to an- 
other’s will. 

In rural areas particularly, parents 
choose the mate of their son or daugh- . 
ter. In Yamato Village in Yamagata 
prefecture, parents make decisions in 91 
per cent of the cases. In many in- 
stances, too, the relations between the 
two families involved play an important 
role in deciding the matter, for mates 
are generally chosen from among rela- 
tives or relatives’ acquaintances. While 
young people may wish to choose their ' 
own mates, most of them acknowledge 
that “as long as we must live under the 


same roof with our parents, it is safer 


to abide by their choice.” 

In another study conducted by the 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau in 1955, 
both young men and young women 
were asked whether a married woman 
should obey the family of her husband. 
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Their answers:. 


PER PER 

Cent CENT 

MEN WoMEN 
Must obey..........-.......00- 28 38 
Had better obey................ 37 36 
Depends on the case............ 29 ° 24 
No need to obey................ 5 1. 


What is interesting in this study is that 
the traditional attitude prevails among 
both men and women, though women 
are more conservative than the men. 
“Husband leads, wife follows” and 
“there are three types of obedience for 
women” have been traditional sayings. 
In fact, women were forced to marry 
_ before their individuality had became 
fixed so that they could be molded into 
the patterns desired by their husbands 
and husbands’ families. Another ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the Women’s and 
Minors’ Bureau in 1955 asked, “Do you 
think it is desirable for women to marry 
before their attitude toward life is es- 


tablished?” The answers: 
PER PER 
Cent CENT 
Men WOMEN 
MOS i pce AEE DE piece ie ite 5 6 
Depends on the individual woman 15 11 
a E OA S sane 76 79 
No opinion. ..............0008- 4 4 


An interesting point in these question- 

naires is that once a girl is married, it 
is considered better policy to obey the 
commands of her husband’s family and 
follow its customs, although in a high 
` percentage of replies.it is thought de- 
sirable to postpone marriage till indi- 
viduality and character have had op- 
portunity to develop. In the first point 
of view, the realistic attitude of women 
is expressed, in the second, their ideal; 
the problem our younger generation is 
- faced with today is how to reconcile the 
two without sacrificing themselves. 


Superstition 


Along with the prevalent feudalistic 
attitude in human relationships, super- 
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stition is deeply rooted in the minds of 
the people. It is almost impossible for 
outsiders to understand how miserable 
this makes Japanese women, and how it 
prevents their advancement. For exam- 
ple, young people are often not allowed 
to marry if their years of birth are 
found not to be “congenial.” A young 
bride may be sent home because she is 
said to have come from the direction 
“unlucky” to her husband’s house. She 
cannot initiate even a very simple im- 
provement that makes her housework 
easier, because it may disturb the house- 
hold gods. Instead of a doctor, a 
soothsayer may be called to attend her 
illness, and by the time she is sent 
home, it may be too late to save her life. 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL INTEREST 


Looked at from a broader point of 
view, the situation is more encouraging. 
That women have become interested in 
politics and have learned the close re- 
lation between politics and daily life is 
a remarkable advance. They hold a 
potentially stronger position than men, 
since according to a report of the elec- 
tion division of the Local Autonomy 
Board, as of December 20, 1955, there 
were 26,144,090 eligible women voters, 
2,159,902 more than eligible men voters! 
In the first general election under the 
new election law (1946), 39 women 
representatives were elected. Though 
in the second general election (1947) 
women representatives decreased to 15, 
and in the third (1949) to 12, their 
quality has steadily improved. In the 
last seven years approximately 1,000 
women have been elected to local as- 
semblies; 7 have been-elected heads of 
towns or villages. Though numerically 
weak, they are playing a noteworthy 
role in preventing corruption and waste- 
ful expenditures. According to the Asahi 
Yearbook (1956) 4,000 women have 
been appointed and are serving as 
mediators in the family courts; 13,682 
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women have been nominated members 
of welfare committees and- children’s 
welfare ‘committees; 128 women have 
been elected members of prefectural 
boards of education; and 10,000 have 
been elected members of local social 
education committees. 

Mention should also be made of 
women’s rate of balloting. In the first 
general election, women’s rate of voting 
was 67 per cent, while that of men was 
78.5 per cent. In the 1955 House of 
Representatives election, 72.1 per cent 
of the women voted compared to 79.9 
per cent of the eligible men. Women 
have shown a keen interest in the elec- 
tions of local assemblies, which have a 
more immediate connection with their 
daily lives: in the first election of those 


- bodies in 1947 their rate of voting was. 


71.5 per cent as against 82.9 per cent 
for men, but in 1951, 92.2 per cent of 
the women voted against 92.3 per cent 
of the men. ; 
Few feel that life has become better 
since the achievement of woman suf- 
frage. Yet many women go to the 
polls, thinking it. will help to bring about 
better days and convinced that merely 
to do housework diligently is not enough. 
The political consciousness of Japanese 
women has begun to awaken. They may 
talk about politics with no fear of ‘be- 
ing socially unacceptable, and psycho- 
logical obstacles to political discussion 
are notably diminishing. According to 
a public opinion survey concerning 
women’s voting conducted by the Wom- 
en’s and Minors’ Bureau in March 1955, 
75 per cent of the women who voted did 
so dictated by their own judgment with- 
_ out being influenced by anyone else. 
However, a larger proportion of women 
in rural areas and of those who voted 
for the conservative parties apparently 
did so under’the influence of family 
opinion. It is repeatedly said that since 
women voters number two million more 
than men, if they were to unite it would 
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be possible for them to elect. desirable 
representatives and to realize fair poli- 
tics supported by public opinion. But 
it will take years before women’s po- 
litical consciousness becomes developed 
enough to exercise wisely the rights they 
legally enjoy. 


GROWING Economic INDEPENDENCE 


In addition to political participation, 
women have slowly begun to work to- 
ward economic independence. The num- 
ber of women workers is increasing an- 
nually. Besides the natural increase in 
the population, the number of compara- 
tively older women who must secure in- 
come has increased remarkably. Many 
young women, now with opportunities in 
education equal to men, are interested 
in professional careers. The change has 
come about as a result of changing so- 
cioeconomic conditions. 

During the six years from 1948 to 
1955, the female population over 14 
years of age increased from 28,470,000 
to 31,130,000, a 9 per cent increase. 
During the same period, women la- 
borers increased from 13,500,000 to 
16,580,000, a 23 per cent increase. 
Women comprise 41.3 per cent of the 
total working population and are thus 
playing an important role in Japanese 
economic activities. Those in agricul- 
ture number 8,640,000 (51.8 per cent); 
in industry, 2,510,000 (15.4 per cent); 
in hotel, restaurant, and similar work, 
1,820,000 (11.1 per cent); in commerce, 
2,780,000 (17 per cent); in transporta- 
tion and communication, 240,000 (1.5 
per cent); and in public service, 200,000 
(1.2 per cent). More than half of those 
in industry are employed by the spin- 
ning and weaving industries.- 

Compared with men, women em- 
ployees are young. Their average age 
is 25.5-years as against 33.2 for men. 
Women’s average length of service is 
3.6 years, about half that of men; many 
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go to work for short periods before their 
marriage. They support 0.2 family 


_ member on an average, as against the - 


2.5 members supported by meh. One 
of the most serious social problems to- 
day concerns war widows who must 
work to support their children as well 
as themselves. These women, without 
professional training, cannot go out to 
work and are eking out a scanty exist- 
ence by work in their homes. 


Wages 


Though the Labor Standards Law 
calls for the same payment for the same 
job performed regardless of sex, wom- 
‘en’s wages are actually substantially 
lower than those of men, largely be- 
cause of differences in age, lengths of 
service, educational backgrounds, and 
the number of dependents. The aver- 
age monthly wage of women in industry 
is ¥8,012 ($22). Those in a special 
line, such as the tobacco industry, get 
as much as ¥15,104 ($40) a month, 
while women’s average wage in the 
wood-working industry is as low as 
¥5,080 ($14). The average monthly 
wage in the weaving industry is ¥5,864 
($16). In 1954 women’s average wages 
were 44 per cent those of men. 


Employment difficulties 


While the number of women desiring 
employment is rapidly increasing, oppor- 
tunities are decreasing. Though young 
girls with junior or senior high school 
education can often find employment, 
university graduates are facing difficul- 
ties, due partially to such old notions 
` as that women do not die of hunger or 
that because of inefficiency and a tend- 
ency to short service they should not 
be placed in responsible positions. The 
harsh present-day fact is that women 
must work to live. Yet not only do 
they face difficulty in finding employ- 
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ment, but, as their wages increase, they 
are threatened with discharge by age- 
limit regulations which make it possible 
to hire young women at lower wages in 
their place. Recently Fukuoka prefec- 
ture has set the age limit for women 
teachers at thirty, Chiba and Okayama 
prefectures at forty-five. 

Unemployed women increased from 
90,000 in 1948 to 240,000 in 1954, but 
these figures do not tell the whole story, , 
for unemployed individuals are often 
cared for by the family and are difficult 
to check. Because the Labor Stand- 
ards Law extends special protection to 
women, employers also tend to give 
priority to male job seekers. While the 
Labor Standards Law assures women of 
the same pay for the same job, limita- 
‘tions on working hours, prohibition of 
midnight work, and paid leave for ma- 
ternity and other reasons, these very 
provisions are obstacles for women seek- 
ing employment. 


FAMILY PLANNING 


One of the most significant postwar 
social movements affecting women is 
family planning. The first Eugenic 
Protection Law was passed in 1948. 
Its aim is to protect mothers physically 
and economically and to make possible 
abortion with the approval of a physi- 
cian, which has helped to lessen the for- 
mer practice of “illegal” abortion with 


„resulting harmful effects on the mother. 


The number of reported abortions in 
1949 was 245,104, but it increased sud- 
denly in 1954 to 1,143,059. Many 
abortions are unreported, and it is esti- 
mated that the number of actual abor- 
tions is double the figure given above. 
The charge for an abortion operation is 
usually ¥3,000 (about $8.00), but some 
doctors perform it for Jess than ¥1,000 
($2.75). According to a survey of the 
Institute of Population Studies in 1955, 
37.2 per cent of married couples in the 
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cities were practicing contraception and 
30.4 per cent in rural areas. Compared 
with the birth rate of 31 per cent per 
thousand persons between 1933 and 
1937, the birth rate declined sharply 
in 1954 to 20 per cent. 

Throughout Japan, there exist some 
800 Eugenic Protection Council offices. 
Public health nurses and midwives also 
give birth control information, and the 
, government is planning to train 30,000 
experts within the next year. The In- 
ternational Family Conference held in 
Tokyo in the summer of 1955 provided 
the impetus to nongovernmental groups 
and organizations having close connec- 
tions with the people, such as agricul- 
tural associations, physicians’ and phar- 
macists’ associations, social work agen- 
cies, and women’s organizations, to 
diffuse birth control information to the 
grass-roots level through their channels. 
They are also trying to rouse public 
opinion through the radio and press. 
Furthermore, in January 1956, the Min- 
istry of Welfare announced the estab- 
lishment of a division in charge of 
family planning. The movement for 
family planning which had been advo- 
cated by a handful of intellectuals for 
a long time has finally come to stay. 


PROSTITUTION 


Another social problem which has 
come to the fore amidst rapid social 
changes in postwar Japan is prostitu- 
tion. According to a survey of the 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau in April 
1955, there were 1,921 prostitution areas 
in the nation with 37,112 operators and 
129,008 prostitutes. In addition, the 
number of clandestine prostitutes was 
estimated to be between 300,000 and 
500,000. In the past it had been the 
custom in Japan to delineate certain 
areas where licensed operators were per- 
mitted to run houses; thus prostitutes 
were segregated from the lives of ordi- 
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nary citizens. After the abolition of 
licensed prostitution in January 1946, 
houses of prostitution began to be op- 
erated in residential areas. Many op- 
erators are former legitimate business- 
men who have chosen this “trade” to 
solve financial difficulties arising from 
war damage, reparations, unemployment, 
or depression; many prostitutes, too, 
are motivated by economic necessity. 
Enlightenment, encouragement to op- 
erators of houses to change their trade, 
and protection for those women already 
degraded are strongly called for. 

Against human traffic, the government 
has laid down strict punitive measures, 
and the police are now actively round- 
ing up suspects. The Civil Liberties 
Bureau of the Ministry of: Justice han- 
dled 275 cases in 1955. Taking into 
consideration the fact that households 
which sell their daughters are in ex- 
treme economic want, the government is 
planning to extend the coverage of the 
Livelihood Protection Law and to insti- 
tute a Welfare Loan Scheme for needy 
households in agricultural and fishing 
villages. j 

Between 1948 and 1955, an anti- 
prostitution bill was presented to the 
Diet four times and failed each time, 
until the untiring effort of the women 
members of both houses of the Diet 
finally pushed it through in May 1956. 
However, the strong opposition from 
operators forced the conservatives to 
modify the bill so that it will not go 
into effect until April 1, 1957, and those 
bylaws applying heavy penalties to the 
operators of houses of prostitution not 
until April 1, 1958. This extension was 
designed to give operators time enough 
to change to new businesses. In the 
meantime, the Ministries of Labor and 
Welfare have started to work on plans 
to help the women find respectable oc- 
cupations, and in co-operation with lo- 
cal governments, they are establishing a 
special agency to look after them. 


Women’s POSITION AND THE .FAMILY SYSTEM 


THROUGH THE TURBULENT YEARS 


Looking back at the steps taken by 
Japanese women during these ten tur- 
bulent years, one cannot help admiring 
their courage and good sense. Centuries 
of severe discipline and submissive lives 
had not crushed their spirit, and in 


times of crises they managed to show 
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their potential capabilities. To be sure, 
to a majority of them, the new legal 
rights and new opportunities at first 
meant little,‘ but now they are more 
conscious of their responsibility and are 
determined to see that nobody shall 
take these privileges away. They are 
doing their best to create a better and 
more peaceful world for their children. 
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The Aftermath of Patona Reform 


By. DAIsHIRO' HIDAKA 


IKE many. aspects of Japan’s life, 

her educational system after 1952 

bore the heavy imprint of more than six 
years of reform, guidance, and direction, 
if not control, by SCAP (Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers). During 
the period from the end of World War 
H to the conclusion of the Peace Treaty 


in 1952, Japanese education passed - 


‘through revolutionary changes in its 
principles, system, quality, method, and 
administration. Most of these have re- 
mained as the foundation of the educa- 
tional system in 1956. It is necessary, 
therefore, first to examine in what way 
and sequence and how these reforms 
took place, 


The Japanese educational world was ` 


“cleaned up” as a result of the SCAP 
directive, “Administration of the Edu- 
cational System of Japan,” issued on 
October 22, 1945.4. This policy direc- 
tive sought to ban the spread of mili- 
tarist and ultranationalist thought, end 
all forms of military drills and athletics, 


and in their place teach and translate’ 


into practice the ideas of fundamental 
human rights, freedom of thought, wor- 
ship, and assembly, the dignity of the 
individual,- parliamentarism, and world 
peace. The same policy directive re- 
quired the investigation of all person- 
nel connected with education and the 


1The major directives issued by SCAP af- 
fecting the educational system may be found 
in Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers, Political Reorientation of Japan, Septem- 
ber 1945 to September 1948 (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1949), 
Vol. II, pp. 205-6, 224-45; and Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, Documents Relating to the 
Allied Occupation of Japan (Foreign Office, 
Section of Special Records, 1951), Vol. 2, pp. 
175-78, 205-26, and Supplement, pp. 77-78. 


dismissal of professional soldiers, mili- 
tarists, active advocates of ultrana- 


-tionalism, and opponents of occupation 


policy. Further, a thorough revision 
of .schoolbooks, guidance materials for 


. teachers, and similar items was re- 


quired. 

` In a subsequent directive issued one 
week later, “Investigation, Screening, 
and Certification of Teachers and Edu- 
cational Officials,’”” SCAP ordered the 
purge of militarist educators. On De- 
cember 15 state Shinto was deprived of 
its time-honored privileges, and on De- 
cember 31, SCAP ordered the suspen- 
sion of the teaching of Shushin (Japa- 


nese ethics), history, and geography. 


UNITED States EDUCATION Mission 


In rebuilding Japanese education, 
SCAP apparently decided to respect 
the responsibility and initiative of the 
Japanese people as far as possible, while 
giving fairly strong directions based 
upon opinions of American educational 
experts. The United States Education ` 
Mission arrived in March 1946. Dur- 
ing its one month stay it solicited’ the 
views of Japanese educators, studied 
educational problems, and submitted a 
final report to General MacArthur, ad- 
vocating a program to democratize edu- 
cation in Japan, confident that “there 
is an unmeasured potential for freedom 
and for individual and social growth in 
every human being.”® Fair and rea- 
sonable in its recommendations, the re- 
port had a great influence, direct and 
indirect, upon later educational reform. 


2 United States Education Mission to Japan, 
Report, Submitted to the Supreme Comman- 
der for the Allied Powers (mimeographed; 
Tokyo, March 30, 1946), p. 1. 
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THE AFTERMATH OF EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


JAPANESE EDUCATIONAL REFORM 
CoMMITTEE 


SCAP did not immediately press for. 


all the changes recommended. In Au- 
gust 1946, SCAP requested the Japa- 
nese Educational Reform Committee to 
deliberate independently on educational 
problems and to submit a reform plan. 
The committee consisted of fifty mem- 
bers from the educational world, some 
of whom had co-operated with the 
United States Education Mission, and 
other individuals of learning and experi- 
ence. They devoted themselves to the 
task until June 1951, establishing nine- 
teen special subcommittees to study 
thoroughly separate aspects of the prob- 
lem. Acting on their suggestions, the 
Ministry 4 ‘Education drafted and pre- 
sented a sgzies of bills to the Diet after 
revision and sanction by SCAP. In ef- 
. fect, this committee was practically re- 
sponsible for the basic plan for Japan’s 
postwar educational reform. The Min- 
istry of Education bore the formal re- 
sponsibility, under the control of SCAP’s 
Civil Information and Education Sec- 
tion, of translating into law the com- 
mittee’s recommendations.® 


FUNDAMENTAL Law on EDUCATION 


Some fifteen or sixteen key measures 
_ were enacted into law through the proc- 
ess just described, including the Funda- 
„mental Law on Education, adopted on 
March 31, 1947.4 The latter, the “edu- 
cational charter for a new Japan,” de- 
clared in its preamble that Japan’s con- 
tribution to peace and the welfare of 
humanity through a democratic and 


3 See Monbusho (“Ministry of Education”), 
Nihon ni okeru Kyoiku Kaikaku no Shinten 
(“The Progress of Educational Reform in Ja- 
pan”) (Tokyo: Ministry of Education, 1950), 
and Yomiuri Shimbunsha (“Yomiuri. Press”) 
(Ed.), Nikon no Shingakki (“The New Term 
in Japan”) (Tokyo: Yomiuri Press, 1955). 

4 Political Reorientation of Japan (cited 
note 1 supra), Vol. IT, p. 865. 
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cultural state depends “fundamentally 
on the power of education.” The law 
set forth the aim of education, the 
course of education, equal opportunity 
in education, compulsory education, co- 
education, school education, social edu- 
cation, political and religious education, 
and educational administration, on the 
basis of liberal and democratic goals of 
truth, freedom, and peace. 

This fundamental law replaced the 
Imperial Rescript on Education which 
had since its promulgation in 1890 by 
Emperor “Meiji possessed status as the 
only authority for national education in 
Japan. Though the Rescript did much 
historically to lead the Japanese to 
unity and national development and in- 
its contents even defined human rela- ' 
tions in universal terms, it was based 
upon semifeudalistic relationships be- 
tween master and servant under then 
existing conditions. It was thoroughly 
nationalistic, centering about the Em- 
peror, and it undoubtedly was used for 
militaristic purposes after the Man- 


_ churian Incident of 1931. In June 1948 


the Diet by resolution affirmed it to be 
invalid and inconsistent with the new 


. Constitution, which provides that sover- 


eignty resides in the people.® 

The great conversion.in the principles 
of education was naturally followed by 
a drastic reform in the prewar system. 


THE New EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Under the prewar system, six years of 
elementary education were compulsory. 
Thereafter, three distinct lines of edu- 
cation were available. The first, or 
orthodox line, provided for a five-year 
middle school, a three-year high school 
for liberal arts and basic subjects, and 
a three-year university course (four for 
medicine). A collateral system pro- 
vided for middle schools and vocational 
schools in agriculture and technical and 


5 Ibid., p. 585. 
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commercial fields of a middle school 
standard, followed by colleges offering 
higher vocational education. A third 
variant established a two-year’ higher 
elementary school for those who could 
not proceed to middle school. Among 
the three systems there was a great dif- 
ference in the quality of teachers and 
facilities and in the standard of educa- 
tion offered. Consequently, an indi- 
vidual’s future and social standing were 
often determined by which of the three 
courses he followed. There was such 
marked discrimination between men and 
women in available educational facili- 
ties that women by and large had little 
opportunity for higher education. 

In accord with the purpose of the 
Fundamental Law on Education, the 
School Education Law, enacted March 
27, 1947, drastically simplified the plu- 
ralistic and discriminatory system; it 
marked a step toward the realization of 
equal opportunity in education. At this 
time the so-called “6-3-3-4” system 
was provided for. Besides the six years 
of elementary school, a three-year mid- 
dle school education was made com- 
pulsory. Then came a three-year high 
school and a four-year university course 
(six years for -medical and dental 
schools). A kindergarten for children 
from three to five years of age was also 
incorporated in the regular school sys- 
tem.® 

The present elementary school is not 
so different from the former so far 
as the system itself. is concerned, but 
its curriculum and quality have been 
greatly changed. The three-year mid- 
dle school is totally new. Its curriculum 
has two main divisions, required sub- 
jects and optional ones, as well as some 
special educational activities. The new 
high school gives ordinary courses and 


€ See Monbusho (“Ministry of Education”), 
Kyoiku Kakushin Shingikai Yoran (“Hand- 
book of the Council on Educational Reform”), 
Tokyo: Monbusho, 1952. 
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vocational courses. Besides the regular 
three-year high school, there are newly 
established part-time four-year high 


. schools and correspondence courses for 


young men who are already earning 
their living. The new university system 
aims at extending and deepening the 
knowledge of as many people as pos- 
sible, giving them expert knowledge and 
technical training and bringing up all 
as citizens with a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility. Availability of university 
lectures to the public and correspond- 
ence course education on a university 
level are new for Japan, designed to 
spread knowledge of a university stand- 
ard as widely as possible. Inevitably, 
of course, there have been practical 
difficulties in carrying out such a pro- 
gram. In addition to the regular four- 
year program, Japanese universities of- 
fer graduate work for the master’s 
degree and the doctorate. The first . 
normally requires two years’ study, and 
the second, three years’, each requiring a 
thesis in addition to prescribed courses. 

Another new feature of postwar Japa- 
nese education is the junior college, 
born as a result of a revision in the 
School Education Law in 1949. As a 
branch of the main trunk of the 6—3- 
3—4 system, this college is a semivo- 
cational, semitechnical form of higher 
education, spread over two or three 
years. In most cases, its standards of 
curriculum are in accord with those of 
the four-year college. If a student 
wishes, after graduation from junior 
college he may proceed to a four-year 
college. 


Curriculum 


Since the purposes for which educa- 
tion is offered determine the curriculum 
and its quality, fundamental reforms in 
the course of study offered in Japanese 
schools were also made. 

Compulsory education in the past 
centered about state textbooks. Gener- 
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ally speaking, these textbooks aimed at 
molding an individual into a component 
of ‘the state and a loyal subject of the 
Emperor. A well-arranged collection of 
teaching materials, these state-issued 
textbooks produced uniformity in educa- 
tion. Teachers seemed to believe that 
the textbooks as the standard of their 
teaching should be faithfully followed, 
even in order of presentation of mate- 
rials, and that their meaning should be 
fully and uniformally understood by all 
pupils, regardless of personal capacity 
or mental tendency. Teachers had little 
freedom to prepare their own curricula. 

In contrast to this, the new educa- 
tional system respects the value of the 
individual and his personality and seeks 
by applying a deeper concept of hu- 
manism to develop his individuality 
and individual capacities. Most teach- 
ers brought up under the old-fashioned 
system had neither the necessary train- 
ing nor the experience to apply the new 
concepts. 
istry of Education published “Courses 
of Study” to suggest how to prepare 
and develop a curriculum and to assist 
teachers in their educational activities.” 
The “Courses of Study” contained ele- 
ments of the American-style, liberal 
‘study guidance, a change from the old- 
fashioned attitude that a teacher gives 
students something conventional to guide 
voluntary study. Emphasizing the im- 
portance of group discussion problems 
and projects, the guide asked that in 
addition to textbooks, class and school 
libraries and audio-visual aid materials 
be used in stimulating a pupil’s will to 
study. The new education leaves both 
the quality of the curriculum and the 


T This “Gakushi Shido Yoryo” was origi- 
nally distributed in parts, the first in the fall 
of 1947, In 1951 it was put out in a revised 
version. See Monbusho (“Ministry of Edu- 
cation”), Gakusei Hachijunen Shi (“An Eighty 
Year History of the School System”) (Tokyo, 
1954), pp. 524 ff. 


To meet the need, the Min-’ 
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teaching method to the independent 
judgment of the educators themselves. 


Textbooks 


Because of this principle, the status 
and use of textbooks also had to be al- 
tered. Under the new system, the text- 
book is no longer the only authority of 
education as it was in the past, but a 
core around which a broader and more 
flexible system of instruction can be of- 
fered. Since many prewar texts were 
banned or unsuitable for this type of 
education, the Ministry of Education in 
1947 compiled a series of provisional 
new textbooks for elementary, middle, 
and high schools. A year later it began 
a fundamental reform to replace all 
textbooks compiled by the Ministry of 
Education with a list of private pub- 
lishers’ “authorized textbooks.” Under 
this system, which came into force for 
the first time in 1949, the Ministry of 
Education fixed an examining standard 
and appointed an examining committee 


“under its direct control. 


DIFFICULTIES AND PROBLEMS 


Although the intent of reforming the 
educational system and teaching was 
generally reasonable and desirable, the 
results were not necessarily satisfactory. 
Many difficulties were unavoidable be- 
cause of the political, social, and eco- 
nomic circumstances of the postwar pe- 
riod. In three or four years a reform 
was carried out which would normally 
have required as many as ten to accom- 
plish. The greatest difficulties in the 
execution of the new system were the 
results of failure to establish a careful, 
detailed, and concrete yearly plan, lack 
of sound financial support, and the at- 
tempt to put into practice new methods 
before the values of the whole plan were 
fully understood and suppor’ by the 
public. 
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Elementary and middle schools 


The chief problems of the elementary 
system centered in the delayed rehabili- 
tation or reconstruction of worn-out or 
war-damaged buildings, with the result- 
ing shortage of classrooms and the in- 
evitable double session and temporary 
classrooms. These problems existed be- 
cause of inadequate fund raising for, 
and construction of, new-system middle 
schools, most of which were established 
in conjunction with elementary schools. 
Even in thé figures for 1954 the prob- 
lem is evident—22,036 schools and 
11,750,000 students, both boys and 
girls; excluding nearly 90,000 foreign- 
ers, elementary students represented 13 
per cent of the total school popula- 
tion. 

Special problems attended the new- 
system middle schools started in late 
May 1947. Since the system was 
adopted only about eight weeks after 
the enactment of the School Education 
Law, there was insufficient time to pre- 
pare for its execution. Owing to the 
confusions of the postwar period, in- 
cluding scarcity of qualified teachers 
and difficulties in accurately determin- 
ing the number and state of existing 
school buildings and the precise dis- 
tribution of students, many of whom 
were. still scattered as a result of the 
wartime evacuation program, the pro- 
gram began under inauspicious circum- 
stances. The confusion and mismanage- 


ment attending the hurried adoption of - 


the program became an important po- 
litical issue in the National Diet and 
within the government and SCAP as 
well. 

Despite these difficulties of space, 
teachers, and funds, as well as an in- 
adequate supply of textbooks, school 
attendance in the compulsory schools 
has been excellent, over 98 per cent in 
both the elementary and middle schools, 
even if long-time absentees are included. 
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High schools 


Most of the new-system high schools 
were former middle schools, and like 
the new-system middle schools, they too 
started all at once in 1948, each with 
its own school district. The chief prob- 
lem encountered was the desire to cre- 
ate an all-round school offering, with 
many courses added to give pupils more 
option in choosing vocational studies. 
This idea was pushed with special em- 
phasis, if not coercion, by some SCAP 
educational relations officers. The adop- 
tion of many optional courses for stu- 
dents did not always develop their per-. 
sonalities as intended; oftentimes, it is 
charged, it encouraged a sluggard’s in- 
clination to the opposite path. An- 
other consequence of SCAP pressure 
was an unreasonable merger of high 
schools, frequently in disregard of the 
history, traditions, character, and even 
the locality of each school and the will 
of its founder. Various knotty prob- 
lems remain in the operation of the new 
high school system that stem from this 


period. As of 1954 the number of high 


schools in the nation numbered 3,256, 
serving 2,545,254 pupils with a regu- 
lar teaching staff of 108,825. Approxi- 
mately the same figures held for 1956. 


New daigaku system 


A major characteristic of the new 
daigaku® (college or university) system 
has been the diffusion of a standard uni- 
versity education throughout the coun- 
try. Since the Meiji era, higher edu- 
cational institutions had been concen- 
trated in a few large cities. In 1947, 
before the new daigaku system was put 

8 Traditionally, before 1948, the term 
“daigaku” had been applied only to universi- 
ties and the term “senmongakko” had been 
used to describe other specialized schools of 
higher learning. Since the reform the word 
“daigaku” has been used to describe both the 
universities and what, more strictly, would be 
colleges under the new system. 
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into practice, 28 of the 59 national, 
public, and private universities were lo- 
cated in Tokyo, serving about 49,000 
students. If the higher technical and 
normal schools are added, 257 such in- 
stitutions out of 635, or 54 per cent, 
were located in Tokyo, Kyoto, and 
Osaka. 

To correct such maldistribution, the 
Ministry of Education, under SCAP’s 
direction, planned the establishment of 
at least one national university in each 
of the 46 prefectures. In May 1949, 
267 old-system national universities and 
- colleges were reorganized into 69 new- 
system national institutions. 
this, by March 1948, 12 private and 
public daigaku had already switched 
over to the new system. Each year 
since 1950 has witnessed a gradual in- 
crease in the number of daigaku. By 
1954 there were 72 national daigaku, 
34 public universities, and 121 private 
universities—a total of 227, with a 
teaching staff of 36,489, serving a stu- 
dent body of 417,952 men and 57,180 
women. The total number of university 
students was approximately the same as 
before the war. s 

Since the new daigaku system stresses 
general education without neglecting 
training in expert knowledge, postgradu- 
ate courses were instituted to promote 
scientific research of a higher caliber. 
Four public universities inaugurated 
such a program in 1950 and 11 private 
universities in that and the following 
year. By 1954, 64 universities offered 
graduate training, of which 30 were 
private institutions, 4 were public, and 
12 were national. Over 8,300 students 
were then enrolled, of whom 404 were 
women. 

According to the School Education 
Law, no new university may be author- 
ized until the Ministry of Education 
consults the University Chartering Com- 
mittee. Organized in late 1947, the 
committee consists of forty-five mem- 


Before ' 
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bers, thirty-three connected with higher 
education, seven government officials, 
and five “men of learning and experi- 
ence.” The committee judges an ap- 
plication according to fourteen fixed, 


. standard requirements and submits its 


recommendations to the Ministry of 
Education for final authorization or re- 
jection.® 

The establishment of the new-system 
college or university created its own 
special problems. The quality of al- 
most every faculty was lower than un- 
der the prewar system, a consequence of 
the necessity of sudden heavy additions 
to the teaching staff. Many daigaku 
were so lacking in housing, equipment, 
and teaching staffs that they scraped 
through the qualifying examination on 
the premise that these faults were due 
to financial difficulties which in time 
could be remedied. In national uni- 
versities, there have been problems due 
to forced mergers of different types of 
institutions, producing in some in- 
stances widely scattered physical plants 
which may be even fifty or sixty miles 
apart from each other. University man- 
agement has inevitably suffered. And 
not least, the new-system daigaku were 
launched two years before the junior 
colleges, and this inverse order had a 
serious and unfortunate effect upon 
their quality. 

Both the Ministry of Education and 
many Japanese had repeatedly requested 
SCAP to give practical attention to the 
problem of establishing a junior college 
system first. SCAP did ‘not readily 
agree. Not until after the examination 
and certification of daigaku in 1949 did 
SCAP consent to inauguration of the 

®See Monbusho, Daigaku Gakujitsukyoku, 
Shomuka (“Ministry of Education, General 
Affairs Section, University Science Office”), 
Daigaku Setchi Kijun, Daigaku Setchi: Ninka 
Shinseisho Kisai Yoshiki (“University Estab- 
lishment Standards, University Establishment: 
Approved Written’ Application Forms’), 
Tokyo, July 1953. 
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junior college system in 1950. Had the 
process been reversed, many an old-sys- 
tem higher school or technical college 
could have smoothly switched to being 
a junior college instead of attempting, 
very ineffectively, to offer quality edu- 
cation at the university level. 

This situation was predictable, for 
institutions which might have become 
junior colleges were faced with a crisis: 
either they had to achieve daigaku 
status or their future was ruined. A 
number were certified as universities 
only by the most lenient application of 
the required standards. In short, it is 
generally agreed in 1956 that the new- 
system universities by and large are 
still inferior In quality to the old ones. 
They represent a raised standard, how- 
ever, when compared to the former 
higher schools and technical ‘colleges, 
for education is extended by one year 
and the teaching staff and equipment 
more or less improved. 


Junior college system 


The junior college system was estab- 
lished to fill the gap between the high 
school and the four-year college, and 
especially to improve education for 
women, which had been considerably 
retarded. Because of the complicated 
problems previously referred to, the sys- 
tem was agreed upon, though with diffi- 
culty, in June 1949 and launched in 
1950, with 17 state, 41 public, and 193 
private junior colleges. Of these 115 
were coeducational, 11 for women, and 
25 for men only. In 1955, there were 
266 junior colleges; students numbered 
77,960, and the regular teachers totaled 
5,525. Junior colleges, like the universi- 
ties, require certification by the Univer- 
sity Charter Committee. Qualifications 
are almost the same as for a four-year 
college, even as to teaching and entrance 
requirements. The curricula are ar- 
ranged to permit its graduates to pro- 
ceed to the four-year course, if desired. 
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Although the junior college seems to 
contribute toward democratizing educa- 
tion by extending opportunities, there 
has been much argument since 1952 for 
and against its retention in the new 


. system. 


REFORM OF EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Efforts to bring educational adminis- 
tration in line with the reforms of the 
system were made in the Board of Edu- 
cation Law (1948), the Ministry of 
Education Establishment Law (1949), 
and the Private School Law (1949). 
The major changes followed the three 
basic principles of democratization, de- 
centralization, and independence of edu- 
cational administration. To implement 
these, and departing from the old sys- 
tem, elective boards of education at vil- 
lage, town, city, and prefectural levels 
were established, freeing education from 
direct control of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and placing responsibility upon 
the citizens. The Ministry simply be- 
came an advisory body, giving technical 
guidance rather than directly supervis- 
ing education. Beginning on November 
1, 1948, boards of education were estab- 
lished in the forty-six prefectures, the 
five largest cities, and forty-six other 
cities, towns, and villages. To avert con- 
fusion that might arise from immedi- 
ately establishing the system in nearly 
10,000 local self-government bodies, the 
organization of boards for all other 
cities, towns, and villages was not made 
compulsory until 1950. ‘This period was 
later extended to November 1, 1952, 
partly because of a lingering doubt as 
to the soundness of applying the system 
to such small local bodies. In a general 
election on October 1, 1952, 9,950 new 
boards were established, and the sys- 
tem went into full operation. 

Each board, operating through a 
council system, had the right to adopt 
and execute powers of administration in 
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education, science, and culture. 
prefectural boards had seven members, 
while the city, town, and village boards 
had five. One member was elected from 
among members of. each local assembly, 
the rest by direct vote of the inhabit- 
ants. Tenure was for four years, with 
half the board elected every two years. 
The functions of the boards were to 
supervise the superintendents of educa- 
tion, appoint and dismiss educational 
personnel of all schools below high 
school level in its jurisdiction, draw up 
educational estimates for the year and 
present them to the local assembly, and 
handle the licensing of teachers. 
Paralleling changes in the public 
school system, the private educational 
system was also changed, by the basic 
Private School Law of December 1949. 
The law set up certain academic stand- 
ards and also tried to stipulate that pri- 
vate schools should be operated in the 
public interest and to foster their inde- 
pendence from the supervision of gov- 
ernment authorities. At the same time, 
for major changes in practice or pro- 
grams private school officials were re- 
quired to consult either the Council, for 
Private Universities, in matters relating 
to that level, or the Council for Private 
Schools, at the high school and lower 
levels. To ensure a degree of democ- 
ratization, the law also declared that 
a private school must have more offi- 
cials than the legally fixed minimum 
for the election of officers, must have 
restrictions against overweighting the 
board with members of a particular 
family, and finally must have an ad- 
visory council or consultative body. 
The law of March 1950 also makes it 
possible for a private school to receive 
financial aid from the state or local pub- 
lic bodies. A Private School Promotion 
Law in 1952 paved the way for private 
schools to obtain loans and subsidies 
more easily. In January 1954, the Pri- 
vate School Teachers’ Mutual Relief 


The 
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Association Law established associations 
to develop private education by promot- 
ing the welfare of teachers, supported 


` by subsidies or grants from the central 


government, prefectures, and the Pri- 
vate School Promoting Society. 

In connection with a general govern- 
mental reorganization and streamlining 
program, the Ministry of Education was 
reorganized in May 1949, and in June 
1952 underwent further reorganization 
to adjust to changes required by the 
Board of Education and other laws. As 
a result of these measures, the Ministry 
shifted its emphasis from compulsory 
supervision to guidance and advice, 
based upon learning, technique, and 
experience. The reorganization also re- 
flected the shifting of control from the 
central government to local autonomy, 
while at the same time establishing 
clearly the minimum standards neces- 
sary for the distribution of research, 
statistics, and studies in education, sci- 
ence, and, culture. 

Under the Ministry of Education 
were organized eighteen councils on a 
variety of subjects. The most impor- 
tant was the Central Educational Coun- 
cil, which in 1952, after the Education 
Reform Committee had completed its 
work, was to act as a consultative body 
to the Ministry. With a membership 
of fifteen men of learning and experi- 
ence, it seeks to secure political neu- 
trality in educational administration, 
and to it almost all important basic 
educational policies are referred for. 
study and advice. 


REVISION OF REFORM 


Any review of postwar educational 
developments must recognize that they 
owed much to the direction and well- 
meant guidance of SCAP. At the same 
time, it must be conceded that often 
occupation authorities were ignorant of 
Japan’s historical background, society, 
and psychology. As a result some re- 
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forms went to extreme in their high- 
handed instructions and directives, 
` though one must take into account also 
the effect of interpretation and assistance 
by Japanese whose only qualification 
was a command of English. It is also 
apparent that a number of reforms pro- 


duced results contrary to expectations. ` 


One such example was SCAP’s atti- 
tude toward the Japan Teachers Union. 
SCAP encouraged the union’s formation 


and activities, gave it the right to strike, 


and was so indulgent that the union 
soon began to play a leading role in ma- 
jor strikes, including the general strike 
scheduled for February 1, 1947. Such 
a policy left a deep-rooted problem that 
still remains to plague Japanese educa- 
tion, a result largely produced by the 
disinclination of occupation authorities 
to give thoughtful ear to responsible 
Japanese who had sincere, considered 
advice to offer. 

In this general situation, revision of 
the reforms themselves and political 
issues related’ to the administration of 
education came actively in question. 

Soon after General MacArthur was 
replaced by General Matthew Ridgway 
as Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in April 1951, the Japanese gov- 
ernment and other bodies were given 
' freedom to examine and reconsider post- 
war legislation and administrative re- 
forms with the intent of making them 
conform more closely to the real condi- 
tions of Japan. This re-examination 
took place in the midst of a rapidly 
changing scene. The Peace Treaty 
brought national independence in April 
1952, when the Korean War had not 
~ yet reached its final compromise: settle- 
ment. The repeal of the major purge 
restrictions returned former ruling con- 
servative forces to public activity, many 
regaining a voice in politics and govern- 
ment. The educational world also wit- 
nessed a whirl of varying opinions con- 
cerning revision. 
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Educational philosophy challenged 


In January 1956, Minister of Educa- 
tion Ichiro Kiyose, a depurgee, ques- 
tioned for the first time the philosophy 
of education underlying the Fundamen- 
tal Law on Education. He stressed the 
necessity for amendment, ‘pointing out 
the lack of national consciousness in 
the new idea of education, for example, 
its complete disregard of the idea of ko 
(obedience to parents, or filial piety) 
as a traditional Japanese virtue. This 
point is certain to be hotly argued in 
connection with revision of the Consti- 
tution, which other Liberal ‘Democratic 
members desire. 


The 6-3-3-4 system 


Other reforms had been challenged 
earlier, for even in the fall of 1951, 
some individuals, partly out of an emo- 
tional reaction, insisted on an over-all 
re-examination of the 6-3~3-4 system 
because of the financial problems in- . 
volved in its support. They were over- 
ruled by a majority opinion which op- 
posed change, though accepting a pos- 
sible need to revise details of operation. 
As of 1956 it seems clear that the prin- 
ciple of the 6-3—3—4 system will be re- 
tained for some time to come. 


Social science courses 


Some critics also urge the necessity 
of revising the formula of basing teach- 
ing in elementary and middle schools 
on the experiences of daily life in the 
direction of more emphasis on courses 
of study with scientific, specific, logical 
topics, but again general opinion seems 
to support the current practice. The 
social science courses, however, have 
become the most controversial among 
the subjects of study. The question is 
whether teachers can offer a properly 
balanced general education in combined: 
subjects of -history, geography, civics, 
and morals, all of which used to be 
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taught in separate courses before the 
war. It is asked, should not the his- 
tory of Japan be made a compulsory 
subject, from the standpoint of national 
consciousness? In a country where 
church and church schools have little 
influence upon the citizens, is it not 
necessary to give students a personal, 
humanitarian education in order to ap- 
preciate the practical values of democ- 
racy? And too, there have been com- 
plaints about a politically slanted edu- 
cation in the social science courses. 

In such an atmosphere of criticism, 
the Course of Study Council, one of 
the eighteen established in the Minis- 
try of Education, adopted ‘in August 
1952 a revised course of instruction in 
the social science courses which went 
into operation in April 1954. The main 
aims of the revision were to give conti- 
nuity and correlation to social science 
subjects in elementary and middle 
schools; to readjust concrete objectives 
and areas of study according to grades 
and to systematize subjects in the three 
fields of history, geography, and civics; 
and to conduct moral education through 


general teaching, without setting up any ` 


special course for it, and especially to 
direct the attention of pupils to moral 
sense and custom whenever human re- 
lationships are referred to in their 
studies. 


Other issues 


Since 1952, also, teaching methods 
have been revised, as educators have 


discovered that guidance through ap-. 


propriate motivation is desirable to over- 
come self-indulgence from a too great 
emphasis upon individual choice and se- 
lection of study. 

There have also been demands for 
revision of the high school system, for 
the alteration or abolition of school dis- 
tricts, and for correction of the excesses 
of the optional course system in the 
high schools. 
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Revision of courses 


Against such a background, the Min- 
istry of Education carried through an 
over-all revision of courses of study, 
based upon recommendations reached 
by its Course of Study Council, which 
canvassed the problems from December 
1952 to August 1954. The most im- 
portant principles determined upon for 
forming a curriculum of study are as 
follows: to prepare common subjects 
and units of study as much as possible 
for the first-year classes; to provide a 
variety of courses of study in line with 
the goals and abilities of pupils as they 
enter upper classes; to increase the 
quality of students’ preparation for spe- 
cialized study by restricting the num- 
ber of optional courses permitted; and 
to allow recombinations of compulsory 
courses as occasion demands. 


New-system daigaku 


Criticisms were also directed against 
the new-system daigaku, on the grounds 
that it is reckless for impoverished 
postwar Japan to have more than 220 
daigaku. There is, however, widespread 
misunderstanding on this subject. Some 
people do not seem to know that the 
term shinsei daigaku (“new-system uni- 
versity or college”) includes both uni- 
versities and colleges, though since the 
Meiji era the term “daigaku” has gen- 
erally meant “university.” If both can 
be called “daigaku,” the number of 


daigaku students in 1954 is almost the 


same as in the year before the reform 
of the educational system, 475,000 as 
compared to 470,000. At the same 
time, it is an incontestable fact that 


_there are differences in scale, structure, 


and quality among the new-system uni- 
versities or colleges. The Ministry of 
Education has classified national uni- 
versities into three types: universities 
with graduate schools, which attach im- 
portance to a high degree of scientific 
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research; universities stressing the train- 
ing of professional experts; and those 
engaged in teacher training. 

The standards of a daigaku have 
undergone revision. Readjustment took 
place after studies of American practice 
and that of other countries. To help 
private institutions financially, medical 
and dental colleges were authorized to 
separate premedical or predental train- 
ing from the four-year faculty. Al- 
though the juxtaposition of a four-year 
and a two-year course in colleges pri- 
marily engaged in teacher training was 
also criticized, it was adjudged a rieces- 
sary evil for the time being. 


STUDENT GUIDANCE 


One of the most urgent postwar prob- 
lems was guidance for students, who 
were drifting about in the midst of po- 
litical, economic, social, and intellectual 
chaos. Unfortunately students, not re- 
sponsible for the war, defeat, and its 
aftermath, have had to suffer from the 
postwar ravage, humiliation, and pov- 
erty. They lacked confidence in adults 
and their superiors, while they sought 
a firm new principle of life amidst the 
collapse of traditional values. Lacking 
the experience necessary to recognize the 
reasons for their difficulties, they were 
liable in their pent-up dissatisfaction 
, and. indignation to fall prey to Com- 
munist propaganda. Under the spon- 
sorship of left-wing students, the Na- 
tional Federation of Students’ Self-Gov- 
ernment Associations (Zengakuren +°) 
was organized early in 1948. With 
branches throughout the country, it or- 
ganized a Communist cell in practically 
every institution, which brought about 
a rapid. succession of disturbances in- 
side and outside schools. Because of 
this activity, many people supposed that 
the masses of Japanese students’ were 
drifting towards the extreme left. But 

19 An abbreviation for Zen Nihon Gakusei 
Jichikai Sorengo. 
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the genuine leftists, even at the peak of 
their strength, were perhaps only some 
4 or 5 per cent of the total number 
of students. To insulate students from 
radicalism, there was no other means 
than to teach them a democratic way 
of thinking, to build up their social, sci- 
entific faculty to recognize reality, and 
to train them to express courageously 
their own independent opinions. 

In Japan, however, there are very 
few universities with an adequate sys- 
tem of guidance. To correct this short- 
coming, Dr. Wesley Parkinson Lloyd 
and three other experts were invited 
from the United States in June 1951 
and stayed for almost a year. In April 
1955, Dr. Lloyd paid a second visit to 
Japan and assumed leadership in a 
study of student guidance programs. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Another urgent problem connected 
with student guidance was how to 
strengthen the Japan Scholarship So- 
ciety, a government auxiliary organ es- 
tablished in 1944 to encourage study. 
Its primary function was to extend 
monetary grants to talented boys and 
girls on very generous terms, in order 
to help the large number of able stu- 
dents who because of financial difficul- 
ties were in danger of losing “equal 
opportunities” for education. In 1952, 
students who had to work their way 
amounted to 60 per cent of the total 
number. About 7.3 per cent of these re- 
ceived Japan Scholarship Society schol- 
arships. In the past fiscal year, the 
Society contributed to the financial sup- 
port of 220,000 students. 

Japan Scholarship Society grants have 
been supported by every political party 
and cabinet in the postwar period. 
From a budget of 13 million yen in 
1946, the sum was increased to 4,400 
million in 1956, a 350 per cent increase. 
In the meantime, its collections from 
loans amounted to 10,000 million yen. 
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It is estimated that 2,000 million yen 
a year more is required to meet the de- 
mands of all students who qualify for 
Society scholarships. 


Jaran TEACHERS Union ™ 


To disregard the existence of the 
teachers’ unions, which have a peculiar 
influence in educational circles in post- 
war Japan, would be to ignore a vital 
problem in the present educational sys- 
tem and the political issues it has cre- 
ated. 

On December 1, 1945, Zenkyo 7? (All- 
Japan Schoolteachers’ Union), which 
included a number of ultraleftist lead- 
ers affiliated with the Communist party, 
was organized in Tokyo. On the fol- 
lowing day, the Nikkyo ** (Japan Edu- 
cators’ Union) was also established in 
Tokyo. Although both desired to organ- 
ize a single national union, they flatly 
opposed each other because of politi- 
cal and ideological differences. Through 
a strenuous campaign with the help 
of other radical labor unions, Zenkyo 
developed into the Zenkyokyo%* (Na- 
tional Conference of Schoolteachers) in 

` 1946, with a membership of 340,000, 
and joined the projected general strike 
scheduled for February 1, 1947, which 
was banned at the last minute by Gen- 
eral MacArthur. In the meantime, the 
‘moderate Nikkyo had been reorganized 


11 See Daishiro Hidaka, Kyoiku Kaikaku e 
no Michi (“The Way Toward Education Re- 
form”) (Tokyo: Yoyosha, 1954); Kazuasa 
Ishii, Ushinawareta Kyoiku (“Lost Educa- 
tion”) (Hobunsha, 1954); Shigeo Odachi, 
Watashi no Mita Nikkyoso (“The Japan 
Teachers Union I have Seen”) (Tokyo: 
Shinseikisha, 1955). Ishii is a former mem- 
ber of the central committee of the Japan 
Teachers Union, and Mr. Odachi, a former 


` Minister of Education. 


12 Abbreviation for 
Kumiai. 

18 Abbreviation for Nihon Kyoikusha Kumiai. 

14 Abbreviation for Zenkoku Kyoin Kyo- 
gikai, 


Zen Nihon Kyoin 
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into the Kyozenren * (National League 
of Schoolteachers’ Unions), with a mem- 
bership of only 10,000. With occupa- 
tion encouragement, the two unions 
were finally merged in June 1947 into 
one body, the Nikkyoso +° (Japan Teach- 
ers, Union) of the present day. The 
leadership of the new union inevitably 
fell into the hands of the former leftist 
Zenkyo faction, which conducted fruit- 
ful campaigns for the establishment of 
a minimum wage system, security in 
the right to a living, and betterment of 
working conditions. 


Political tendencies 


The revision of the National Public 
Service Law in November 1948, based 
upon General MacArthur’s letter to the 
Prime Minister of July 22, 1948, took 
from nonoperative public officials the 
right to strike and the right of collec- 
tive bargaining. This drove the Japan 
Teachers Union into an intense strug- 
gle to protect their vested rights and: 
organization. In this struggle, the lead- 
ership increasingly leaned to the left. 
At the time of the general elections of 
January 1949, nearly 3,000 of its mem- 
bers, it is said, joined the Communist 
party. In September of that year, 
nearly half of its central executive 
committee, however, joined the Social 
Democratic party, and in May of the 
following year, under the slogan of a 
united democratic labor front, the un- 
ion associated itself with the General 
Council of Trade Unions of Japan 
(Sohyo 1"). At its national convention 
in 1951, just prior to the San Francisco 
Peace Conference, the Japan Teachers 
Union adopted the so-called “four peace 
principles” advocated by the Social 


15 Abbreviation for Kyoin Kumiai Zenkoku 
Renmei. 

16 Abbreviation for 
Kumiai. 

17 Abbreviation for Nihon Rodo Kumiai 
Sohyogikai, 


Nihon Kyoshokuin 
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Democratic party: an all-inclusive peace 
treaty, neutrality, no rearmament, and 
no military bases for foreign troops 
after a treaty. Ever since, the union 
has conducted its activities with almost 
the same strategy and objectives as a 
political party, closely allied with the 
Left-Wing Social Democrats. 

With. a membership of over 500,000 
in 1956, and with forty-six prefectural 
federations organized under eight dis- 
trict councils under the control of its 
Tokyo central headquarters, the Japan 
Teachers Union is the largest union in 
Japan. It has a working budget of al- 
most 130 million yen, excluding nearly 
220 million in its special account. Dis- 
continued as a legal labor union in 1948, 
it is not even an employees union as 
authorized under the National Public 
Service Law, but merely a private as- 
sociation. Yet it has the entity of a 
labor union, the power of a political 
body, and the character of an educa- 
tional research organ. It uses these 
functions skillfully, sometimes separately 
and sometimes in combination. 

Since its formation in 1947, the Ja- 
pan Teachers Union had adopted the 
definition of a teacher as an educational 
worker who is a part of the class strug- 
gle. It has subsequently developed its 
welfare division into the School Life 
Co-operative Association, with a branch 
in every prefecture. Handling daily 
necessities, including school supplies, it 
has even launched a book-supply busi- 
ness, taking advantage of its influence 
on.both selection and sales. On at least 
two occasions, the Fair Trade Commis- 
sion has had to send it warnings. 

In its early political activity, the Ja- 
pan Teachers Union organized a na- 
tional movement to press for completion 
of the 6-3-3-4 system and to oppose 
reductions in educational budgets, and 
called for educational rehabilitation con- 
ferences. After joining Sohyo in 1950, 
the Japan Teachers Union took up po- 
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litical issues and assumed a leading role 
in urging a collective peace treaty. Its 
political strength is shown in the fact 
that in the 1950 elections for the House 
of Councillors it elected 8 union mem- 
bers, and in the local elections the fol- 
lowing year helped elect 10 governors 
and 150 members of local assemblies. 
Among 140 members of prefectural 
boards ‘of education were 49 teachers, 
42 of them union members. With the 
intent of legalizing its political activi- 
ties, Japan Teachers Union organized in 
August 1952 a twin body, the Japan 
Teachers Political League, renamed in 
November the Japan Democratic Edu- 
cation Political League (Nisseiren +8). 
All. Diet members affiliated with this 
league were members of the Left So- 
cialist party and swayed by the Japan 
Teachers Union policy in their party 
activities. 


Conventions 


The Japan Teachers Union also has 
the character of an educational research 
body. In 1951 its national conven- 
tion adopted resolutions to affiliate with 
the World Confederation of the Or- 
ganizations of the Teaching Profession 
(WCOTP) and to hold an annual con- 
vention for the study of teaching based 
on the principle that “the right course 
and method of teaching can be discov- 
ered by teaching experience.” The fifth 
of these annual meetings was held in 
February 1956, attended by several 
thousand teachers, with lecturers chosen 
from among so-called “progressive” 
scholars. Communists are reported to 
be the behind-the-scenes directors of 
the conventions. By the “right course 
and method of teaching” the union 
seeks to. make the teacher and the un- 
ion weapons in the class struggle. Be- 
hind their slogans, such as “education 
for peace and humanity,” “world peace,” 


18 Abbreviation for Nihon Minshu Kyoiku 
Seiji Renmei. 
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“national independence,” “democracy,” 
and “defense of living,” one finds anti- 
American, antiliberal, pro-Soviet, and 


pro-Communist China leanings and. 


the Marxist interpretation of the class 
struggle. 

Despite its size, publicity, and fre- 
quent attempts to indoctrinate pupils 
in the classroom, there may not be so 
much danger in the activities of the Ja- 
pan Teachers Union as the Ministry of 
” Education, the police, and other agen- 


cies have reported. None the less, it is 


indisputable that there have been many 
infringements of “political neutrality in 
education,” as provided for in Article 
10 of the Fundamental Law on Educa- 
tion. 

An example of the Japan Teachers 
Union members’ attempts to influence 
education in a most decidedly unneu- 
tral way is the Diaries of Elementary 
School Children, compiled by the Japan 
Teachers Union in southern Yamaguchi 
prefecture. The compilation became the 
objective of much controversy in June 
1953 because its contents were exces- 
sively anti-American and pro-Soviet. A 
second example is the strike of pupils 
in a Kyoto City middle school, which 
resulted from demonstrated prejudice in 
classroom education. 


Poxizics AND EDUCATIONAL REVISION 


As the evidence of the political un- 


neutrality of union members in their 
teaching piled up, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation determined to take steps to pre- 
vent such one-sided education. 

The result was the introduction early 
in 1954 of a bill to secure and en- 
force political neutrality in compulsory 
schools. The purpose of the bill was 
not only to secure political neutrality 
but to protect the independence of the 
teacher by making it illegal to incite 
teachers to teach contrary to Article 10 


of the Fundamental Law on Education.’ 


No offender could be indicted unless re- 
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quested by his local board of education. 
At the same time the government pre- 
sented a companion bill to limit the po- 
litical activities of public school teach- 
ers. Although vigorously opposed by 
the union, the Left Socialist party, and 
many newspapers and commentators, 
the bills were passed after only slight 
amendment. 


Decentralization issue 


Generally speaking, the educational 
administration system is open to the 
charge of- confusing democratization 
with decentralization. Because of the 
deep-rooted tradition that.survives in 
the semifeudal customs of the provinces, 
decentralization of the administrative 
system at random has served only to 
slacken the speed of democratization. 
When the boards of education were first 
organized in 1948, occupation authori- 
ties insisted on decentralization, and 
the Ministry of Education had no al- 
ternative but to seek a compromise by 
postponing its enforcement. After the 
summer of 1951, the question of the 
boards of education system was re- 
ferred to the Council for Government 
Ordinance, the Council for the Board 
of Education System, and the Local 


Administration Investigating Commit- 


tee. No one supported the system, and 
opinion was evenly divided as to its 
propriety. As the time approached to 
institute a board of education in every 
city, town, and village in 1952, violent 


‘debates occurred. Not only were the 


Japan Teachers Union, the Left and 
Right Social Democratic parties and 
the press opposed, but some responsible 
government officials were also reluctant 
to institute the system. The Yoshida 
Cabinet, however, did not postpone its 
adoption, but instituted it on schedule, - 
presumably as a countermove against 
the Japan Teachers Union, believing 
that conservatives would dominate the 
new local boards and thus help check 
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the influence of the Japan Teachers 
Union in the prefectural boards of edu- 
‘cation. 

The compulsory establishment of the 
new system in every city, town, and vil- 
lage in 1952 imposed a heavy financial 
burden on each locality, though it ap- 
pears not to have had any effect upon 
the quality or character of education 
offered. On the other hand, most local 
communities are suffering from difficul- 
ties in obtaining qualified superintend- 
ents, administrative confusion, and prob- 
lems in exchange of personnel. 

Although the adoption of the com- 
plete system was designed to curb the 
Japan Teachers Union in 1952, the 
tables have turned in 1956. The Lib- 
eral Democratic party came to insist 
upon the abolition of these local boards 
to help simplify administration, while 
the Japan Teachers Union and the So- 
cial Democrats fought to preserve its 
original form. In June 1956 the gov- 
ernment forced through the Diet im- 
portant amendments to the Board of 
Education Law which go into effect in 
October 1956. The number of mem- 
bers on prefectural boards is reduced 
from seven to five, and on lower levels 
from five to three. In place of ditect 
popular election, the new law provides 
that members at each level shall be ap- 
pointed by the chief executive official, 
subject to the approval of the local as- 
sembly of that level. Superintendents 
of education on the prefectural level 
are to be appointed by the governor 
subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Education, while superintendents on 
the city-village-town level require the 
approval of the prefectural board of 
education. The important right to hire 
and fire teachers on the city-village- 
town level is given to the prefectural 
boards of education, though the local 
principal and the local boards of edu- 
ctaion have the right to submit infor- 
mation or opinions to the higher board. 
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To the chief executive of each local unit 
of government is transferred the power 
to draw up the annual educational 
budget, in consultation with his respec- 
tive board of education. And finally, 
the Minister of Education is given the 
express authority to issue “advice,” “in- 
structions,” and “guidance” to all local 


educational bodies.2° 


The ‘subject’ of heated controversy, 
the bill-passed the Diet in the closing 
days of the session in June 1956, pro- 
voking stormy debates and finally riots 
in the upper chamber which required 
the President of that body to call in 
uniformed policemen to maintain de- 
corum. This bill and the attendant 
riots became a major issue in the July 
8, 1956, elections of the House of Coun- 
cillors. For whatever significance it may 
have, all opponents of the bill up for 
re-election won easily. 

The proposal indicated that the gov- 
ernment is trying to correct the exces- 
sive decentralization of the educational 
system and to adapt it to more tradi- 
tional Japanese practice. At the same 
time, the government is attempting to 
bring national unity out of the diversity 
of local education, somewhat after the 
pattern of British educational practice. 


- Textbooks 


A companion bill introduced .at the 
same time and clearly aimed at the in- 
fluence of the Japan Teachers Union 
over the distribution, supply, and choice 
of textbooks, was the school textbook 
bill. The proposal provided that the 
examination—and approval—of school 
textbooks be under the direct control of 
the Minister of Education, after con- 

18 “Chiho Kyoiku Gyosei no Soshiki oyobi 
Unei ni Kansuru Horitsuan Sonota” (“Bill 
Concerning the Administrative System of Lo- 
cal Education and Its Operations and Other 
Matters”) passed the National Diet June 2, 
1956; see also Kokkai Junpo (“Ten-Day Re- 
ports, National Diet”), June 15, 1956, pp. 
47-48, 
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sultation with the School Textbooks Ex- 
amination Council. The standards and 
procedures for examination and ap- 
proval were likewise to be revised. The 
measure also provided that members 
of the School Textbooks Examination 
. Council be appointed by the Minister 
of Education. In addition, a registra- 
tion system for publishers and suppliers 
of textbooks was prepared, in order to 
exclude those unqualified. Like the 
board of education bill, this became a 
subject of political controversy. The 
government was charged by its oppo- 
nents, both within and outside political 
parties, of seeking to.revive state con- 
trol of education. On March 2, the 
. President of Tokyo University and nine 
other presidents of leading educational 
institutions and prominent leaders in 
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the educational field issued a joint at- 
tack on the two bills and proclaimed 
that they threatened the autonomy and 
neutrality of education. The school 
textbook bill did not pass. 


The dilemma 


That scholars, educators, and the press 
should entertain deep misgivings over 
‘any revival of state control over edu- 


. cation is understandable. But the prob- 


lem still remains of how to remedy the 
evils of the Japan Teachers Union. It 
would not be proper to pass political 
judgment on the educational system 
of Japan. without considering adequate 
countermeasures against the excesses 
and the infringements of the spirit of 
the new educational system which the 
Japan Teachers Union represents. 
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Japan’s Foreign Relations 


By Kazsvuo OKAZAKI 


ROM the time of surrender in 1945 
until the Peace Treaty went’ into 
effect in 1952, all matters pertaining 
to Japan’s foreign relations were under 


the jurisdiction of SCAP—the Supreme . 


Commander for the Allied Powers. Dur- 
ing these six and one-half years, Japan 
had no external diplomacy worthy of 
the name. Her major “foreign rela- 
tions” were domestic ones, dealing with 
the occupation forces and the head- 
quarters of SCAP. 


MINISTRY oF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
DURING THE OCCUPATION 


Because of the absence of any genuine 
foreign relations, whenever the question 
of retrenchment in government offices 
or personnel arose, the abolition of the 
Foreign Ministry was certain to be sug- 
. gested. The argument was simple: since 
there was no diplomacy, there was no 
need for a Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
The naiveté of such a suggestion and 
the importance of foreign relations un- 
der the occupation are amply demon- 
. strated by the fact that three of the five 
prime ministers who held office between 
1945 and 1952 were former career 
diplomats: Kijuro Shidehara, -Shigeru 
Yoshida, and Hitoshi Ashida* Fully 
understanding the need for a Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, they rejected the 
nearsighted proposals for its abolition 
that came from some government quar- 
ters and even from SCAP, and suc- 
ceeded in preserving it. 


1Shidehara served from October 9, 1945 to 
April 22, 1946; Yoshida headed five cabinets 
in all from May 22, 1946, to May 20, 1947, 
from October 15, 1948 to December 7, 1954; 
Ashida held office from February 23 to Oc- 
tober 7, 1948. i 


Since most foreign service officers 
were engaged in liaison duties with 
SCAP headquarters as members-of the 
Central Liaison Office, or attached to 
other ministries for the same purpose, 
only a small staff remained in the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs itself, engaged 
in research and ‘study. The abolition 
of the Central Liaison Office in 1949 
and the absorption of its successor or- 
gan, the Central Liaison and Co-ordi- 
nation Office, as a part of the minis- 
try was largely an organization-chart 
change, though it bolstered the institu- 
tional structure of the ministry. The 
revival of the normal functioning and 
duties of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs began in February 1950 with the 
establishment of seven Japanese Over- 
seas Agencies in the major cities of the 
world and the dispatch of a small num- 
ber of diplomatic officials to staff them.” 
By April 1954 their number had in- 
creased to thirty-one. The duties of 
these diplomatic offices were first to 
promote trade and commerce, and sec- 
ond to perform normal consular func- 
tions. They were not, of course, ac- 
credited to the governments of the coun- 
tries where they were established. Each 
office established required the formal 
approval of SCAP, and through SCAP 
of the government concerned. Until 
the signing of a peace treaty, this was 


2 The first Japanese Overseas Agencies (later 
renamed Japanese Government Overseas Agen- 
cies) were established in New York, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Taipeh, Paris, 
and London. See Japanese Government, Docu- 
ments Concerning the Allied Occupation and 
Control of Japan (Tokyo: Section of Special 
Records, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1951), 
Vol. 2, Supplement, pp. 14-17. 
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as far as Japan could go toward achiev- 
ing normal diplomatic relations. 

The successful resumption of full- 
scale diplomatic relations after 1952, 
however, was not merely a simple mat- 
ter of reopening offices and appointing 
men. The training of Japanese Foreign 
Service Officers requires much effort and 

-time, for besides having a knowledge 
and judgment of international affairs 
and being fully conversant with inter- 
national law and international conven- 
tions, a Japanese diplomat needs ‘exten- 
sive training in such foreign languages 
as English, French, and Spanish. They 
cannot, like their American and British 
counterparts, .go everywhere and still 
converse in their own tongue. If at 
the end of the war the foreign ministry 
had been abolished, even temporarily, 
and its officials dispersed, Japan would 
have faced great difficulties in executing 
her foreign policy after independence. 
Even after regaining her full sover- 
eignty, Japan faced and still faces a lack 
of trained officers. High recognition 
and credit are due the former officials of 
the ministry who as prime ministers en- 
‘abled the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
continue during the occupation. 

The initial opposition at the end of 
the war to the existence of the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs gradually disap- 
peared. Important issues such as eco- 
nomic rehabilitation and the conclusion 
of the Peace Treaty itself obviously 
emphasized the significance of relations 
with foreign countries even beyond that 
of prewar days. As the end of the oc- 
cupation approached, the Foreign Office 
came to take upon itself the duty of co- 
ordinating the policies of various minis- 
tries and guiding their course toward 
expansion of trade and the conclusion 
of-peace treaties. 


YOSHIDA AND THE PEACE TREATY 


The major task was the Peace Treaty 
itself. It is no exaggeration to say that 
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Japan’s policies during the occupation 
were focused upon regaining independ- 
ence at the earliest possible date. This 
work fell primarily upon the shoulders 
of Shigeru Yoshida, who after his ap- 
pointment as Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in the Higashikuni Cabinet in Sep- 
tember 1945 served nine months in that 
office until his appointment as prime 
minister in May 1946. In the next 
eight and one-half years Yoshida held 
the post of prime minister for more than 
six years and during that period, prior 
to April 1952, was concurrently Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. He was the cen- 
tral figure in Japan’s postwar politics 
during the period preceding and follow- 
ing the Peace Treaty. Ardently desir- 
ing the restoration of Japan’s independ- 
ence, he seemed to have given all the 
passion of his more than seventy years 
to attaining it, even to renouncing his 
cherished cigars. When it was decided 
that he was to be Japan’s chief pleni- 
potentiary delegate to the San Francisco 
Conference, Yoshida gave up smoking 
cigars, though his liking for them is 
probably no less than Sir Winston 
Churchill’s. Although partly attribut- 
able to reasons of health, his abstention 
may well have been prompted also by 
the Oriental belief that when praying to 
the gods for help, one should express 
sincerity by abstaining from the things 
most liked. After the Peace Treaty had 
been signed without mishap, guests at 
the luncheon party given by United 
States Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
saw Mr. Yoshida savoring a cigar with 
great satisfaction, the first in several 
months. ' 

Although it took six years before a 
peace treaty could be signed, the treaty 
itself did not’ solve every problem. 
There were many things that had to 
be done before Japan could re-establish 
her position in the international field, 
and a co-ordination of domestic and 
foreign policies was essential to accom- 
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plish them. What, then, were these 
problems? 


THREEFOLD Task oF DIPLOMACY 
AFTER 1952 


Clearly the conclusion of a peace 
treaty was not an end in itself. The 
goal was independence, and the Peace 
Treaty was but a means to that end. 
When the Peace Treaty finally came 
into force, it could not be said that 
Japan had attained complete independ- 
ence, a fact which had, of course, been 
foreseen. í 

In the first place, many countries in 
the world had not signed the treaty, 
particularly the countries immediately 
important to Japan in East Asia, such 
as China, the Philippines, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, and India. Nor had Japan con- 
cluded peace with any of the Com- 
munist countries, including Communist 
China and the Soviet Union. In addi- 
tion there were nations with whom Ja- 
pan had not been at war but with whom 
diplomatic relations had been severed as 
a result of defeat and the occupation. 
At the time of the San Francisco Con- 
ference, Japan’s aim was to restore 
peace with as many countries and as 
soon as possible. 

With a number of these nations, 
and particularly with those in Southeast 
Asia, a resumption of diplomatic ties 
was linked with. the knotty problem of 
reparations. It was not a simple ques- 
tion of a mere formal exchange of diplo- 
matic representatives and the opening 
of former offices. 

Secondly, although Japan had gained 
her political’ independence in 1952, it 
would be only a nominal independence 
unless she had a viable economy to sus- 
tain it. In April 1952 Japan had a 
population of 87 million. Since she 
lacked natural resources, she had to im- 
port annually 2.1 or 2.2 billion dollars 
worth of goods. Exports amounted to 
a little over 1.2 billion dollars. Unless 
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the gap of 800 million dollars could be 
filled, imports of critical goods needed 
for her people and industry would be 
reduced, with attendant’ hardships on 
all. Since income sources other than 
ordinary trade were in the red, the only 
way left, aside from expending all her 
scanty holdings of foreign currencies, 
was for Japan to rely upon income from 
the United States special procurements. 
These included the purchase of muni- 
tions and food supplies needed in the 
Korean War, materials for Korean re- 
habilitation, dollars spent in Japan by 
American military personnel, purchases 
of supplies for the American Security 
Forces stationed in Japan, and offshore 
procurement. 

But Japan could not rely indefinitely 
upon such an unstable source of income, 
for there was no telling how long it 
would continue. It was urgent, there- 
fore, to balance imports and exports. 
Former Prime Minister Yoshida laid 
stress upon an “economic foreign policy,” 
stating that “there is no true independ- 
ence without economic independence.” 

Thirdly, even if a nation attains po- 
litical and economic independence it will 
not last long if its people lack patriotism 
and determination to preserve it. .De- 
fense power is necessary for national in- 
dependence, but what is more necessary 
is a people’s determination to sacrifice— 
even life itself if necessary—to uphold 
it. For whatever reasons, it seems that 
in postwar Japan there are some indi- 
viduals, particularly among the youth, 
who act and speak in such a way as to 
make one wonder whether they are 
really Japanese or not. Japan had to 
face the problem of seriously seeking 
means of fostering the awareness of in- 
dependence in the minds of the people, 
as well as of finding concrete measures 
of self-defense to protect her from the 
threat of aggression, without losing the 
faith and confidence of other nations. 

These were the problems confronting 
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Japan in 1952, problems not dissimilar 
to those facing other countries. Since 
April 1952, when the Peace Treaty 
went into effect, the government’s poli- 
cies, both domestic and diplomatic, have 
been directed towards attaining these 
three major objectives. 


RESUMPTION. OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS 


In restoring peaceful relations with 
those nations which had not signed the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty, Japan first 
approached those with whom the -open- 
ing of negotiations would not be too 
difficult. In 1952 peace treaties with 
the Chinese Nationalist government in 
Taiwan and with India were concluded. 
Neither of these nations insisted upon 
reparations. 

Negotiations with the government of 
the Republic of Korea were started at 
about the same time but reached a 
deadlock over the “Rhee Line” issue, 
a unilateral extension of Korean terri- 
torial waters some sixty miles offshore, 
and property claims over the assets è in 
Japan owned by the Japanese firms 
registered in Korea at the end of the 
war. Complicated by shadows from 
the historical past, these negotiations 
have been resumed on numerous occa- 
sions since but have not been success- 
fully concluded to date. 

Next Japan entered into negotiations 
with Southeast Asian countries claiming 
reparations—the Philippines, Burma, In- 
donesia, and the three countries in In- 
dochina—as a necessary prelude to a 
restoration of diplomatic relations. At 
first, they demanded such huge repara- 
tions, the Philippines asking 8 billion 

8 Of particular concern were the extensive 
holdings by Japanese citizens of long-standing 
investments in the Bank of Korea, Korean 
Railways, and other financial instruments of 
the Korean government itself. The Korean 
Republic sought possession of all these, to- 
gether with Japanese-owned property in Korea 
held at the end of the war. 
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dollars and Burma 10 billion dollars, 
that there was no possibility of an early 
understanding. Although the restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations seemed al- 
most hopeless at one time, these na- 
tions gradually adopted a more realistic 
view. In 1954, a 200 million dollar 
reparations agreement was concluded 
with Burma and diplomatic relations 
established. Then in May 1956, a 550 
million dollar reparations agreement was 
reached with the Philippines, and with 
the exchange of ratifications on July 23, 
1956, of this and the companion peace 
treaty, diplomatic relations with that 


- nation were once more restored. As 


the reparations accounts with the three 
countries of Indochina are expected to 
be small, they do not constitute much 
of a problem. Already there has been 
an exchange of ambassadors with these 
countries. The one major diplomatic 
reparations-peace treaty problem re- 
maining unsettled in Southeast Asia is 
with the Indonesian Republic. Japan 
and Indonesia have already exchanged 
consuls, so that virtual diplomatic re- 
lations already exist. 

Because Japan was not actually at 
war with many of the nations of Cen- 
tral and South America, the Middle and 
the Near East, and some countries in 
Europe, they posed no problem, and 
Japan successively restored diplomatic 
relations with them. ‘As of 1956, Ja- 
pan has resumed normal diplomatic ties 
with most of the countries of the world, 
except the Communist nations. Thus 
the first postindependence objective has 
been almost completely attained. 


JAPAN AND COMMUNIST CHINA 


Among the Communist countries Ja- 
pan has especially close interest in the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 
Because Japan has already accorded 
recognition to the National Chinese re- 
gime on Taiwan, recognition of the 
People’s .Republic of China will entail 
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difficulties from the standpoint of in- 
ternational law. At present Japan has 
only small-scale trade relations with 
Communist China. Despite an increas- 
ing though modest degree of cultural 
interchange that has recently occurred, 
the existence of the unsettled repatria- 
tion of former Japanese military per- 
sonnel retained in China and the Sino- 
Soviet treaty of 1952 remain as further 


obstacles. In the future, there is every ` 


indication that the question of recog- 
nition of Communist China may become 
a live diplomatic political issue. Since 
such an issue will inevitably raise ques- 
tions of Communist China’s admission. 
to the United Nations and her repeated 
claims to liberate Taiwan, the issue has 
decidedly a wide impact upon Japan’s 
foreign relations. The effects of these 


issues on the political situation in the 


Far East are inescapable. 

Aside from the question of whether 
one recognizes Communist China or not, 
the existence of that government, con- 
trolling the mainland of China and rul- 
ing a population said to number 600 
million, cannot be denied. It is un- 
fortunate that the United States and 
Great Britain, the leaders of the demo- 
cratic group of nations, differ so basi- 
cally in their policies towards Commu- 
nist China. The United States brands 
Communist China as an aggressor and 


bans the export of strategic materials. 


to that country, blockading her coasts 
and preventing her ready communica- 
tion with the outside world. Great Brit- 
ain considers such a policy calculated to 
push Communist China further into the 
Soviet camp and is trying to encourage 
Communist China’s intercourse with the 
free nations by opening the doors of 
each to the other. Apart from the re- 
spective merits of these two policies, the 
disunity in the policies of the democratic 
nations offers Communist China the op- 
portunity of playing one democratic na- 
tion against the other. 
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As a neighbor to the Chinesé main- 
land and traditionally close to the an- 
cient culture of China, Japan cannot be 
indifferent to the role of Communist 
China in the world, nor to the attitude 
of: the members of the free nations 
toward her. Former Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida brought up the ques- 
tion of divergent policies of the demo- 
cratic nations with the leaders of the 
United States and Great Britain when 
abroad in 1954, in the hope of obtain- 
ing some fundamental common policy, 
but his attempt was not successful. 


RELATIONS witH USSR 


A major diplomatic problem for Ja- 
pan in 1956 is her relations with the So- 
viet Union. Although the USSR failed 
to sign the San Francisco Peace Treaty, 
her diplomatic mission that had existed 
in Tokyo during the occupation, at- 
tached to the Allied Council, continued 
to remain even without any formal rec- - 
ognition by the Japanese government. 
Since 1952, and even before, in the first 
Sino-Soviet treaty of 1950, the Soviet 
Union had suggested the restoration of 
diplomatic relations on a number of oc- 
casions and in various ways. In De- 
cember 1954, when the first Hatoyama 
Cabinet was formed, the Soviet Union 
proposed through ‘its unofficial repre- 
sentative in Tokyo that diplomatic re- 
lations be promptly restored. Negotia- 
tions opened in London the following 
year, only to end in a stalemate in 
March 1956 over Japanese insistence 
upon the repatriation of her nationals 
detained by the Soviet Union and the 
return of the southern Kurile Islands. 
The Soviet Union countered by a ban 
on fishing in important northern Pa- 
cific waters. Negotiations in Moscow 
in May of this year produced a modi- 
fied lifting of the fishing ban and paved 
the way to a resumption of formal 
treaty negotiations, with Prime Minis- 
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ter Hatoyama’s trip to Moscow in Oc-. 


tober 1956. 


PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Besides restoring diplomatic relations 


with individual states, Japan wishes, as 
_a member of the world community of 
nations, to contribute to world peace and 
prosperity by joining the United Na- 
tions and other international organiza- 
tions. Japan’s admission 'to the United 
Nations has not yet been realized due 
to Soviet veto in 1952 and 1956, but 
she has already joined the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. As a council nation in 
ECAFE and as the holder of other in- 
fluential positions, Japan has been con- 
tributing to. the activities of these or- 
ganizations. : 


ATTAINING Economic INDEPENDENCE 


Attaining the second major diplomatic 
objective has been very difficult. In a 
miserable state at the close of the war 
and with her territory reduced to less 
than one half of what it had been, Ja- 
pan had to face the added problem of 
the return of millions of her nationals 
repatriated from abroad. Over 80 mil- 
lion people were crowded into a coun- 
try smaller than the state of California. 
The greater part of the nation’s wealth 
had been spent in military expenditures 
` or lost in air raids. Her overseas assets 
were confiscated by the Allied powers. 
The question of how to maintain a 
minimum standard of living for her 
people posed a difficult problem. A 
combined program was begun in 1949, 
and renewed in 1953 after the Korean 
War boom, to promote economic sta- 
bility at home by austerity and to in- 


. mestic policies alone. 
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crease exports abroad. By 1954 it had 
succeeded in greatly narrowing the gap 
between imports and exports. The up- 
ward trend in 1954 continued in 1955 
and appears to be still-in process. To- 
day, Japan needs to rely less and less on 
United States special procurements to 
balance her foreign trade. 

This goal was achieved not by do- 
Application of 
the so-called “economic foreign policy” 
naturally differs according to the nation 
involved, and therefore cannot be sum- 
marily discussed. But it is true that Ja- 
pan’s foreign policy since independence 
has stressed in every possible way the 
expansion of trade and the increase of 
exports. To this end Japan has sought 
to promote friendly relations with vari- 
ous countries in an effort to eliminate 
the misunderstanding that she is seek- 
ing to increase her exports by unfair 
competition. This has meant the con- 
clusion of many treaties of commerce 
and tradé agreements. To expand mar- 
kets.and to promote mutual understand- 
ing, Japan has also dispatched trade 
missions to the American continents, 
Southeast Asia, the Middle and the Near 
East, and other parts of the world. In 
relations with such countries as Great 
Britain, particularly sensitive to threats 
of Japanese competition, Japan invited 
British experts in cotton textiles and 
ceramics to Japan to show them that 
Japanese goods were not imitations of 
British goods or designs. The recent 
decrease in British complaints about 
Japanese competition is believed to be 
a result of such efforts. Japan. joined 
GATT (The General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) in 1955, and fur- 
ther endeavored to establish good trade 
relations. Remaining problems are sug- 
gested by the fact that some fourteen 
member nations of GATT have yet to 
extend full and equal treatment to 
Japan. 

Toward Southeast Asia, where trade 
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is especially important to Japan, the 
government adopted the following three 
policies: : 
1. Elimination of trade barriers, eas- 
ing of import restrictions, import quotas, 
and tariff barriers, conclusion of trea- 
ties of commerce and trade agreements, 


liberalizing of mutual exchange of prod-. 


ucts, and promotion of multilateral 
trade. 

2. Lowering of production costs, es- 
sential if Japanese goods are to remain 
competitive once the doors to a freer 
trade are opened. 

3. Increasing the purchasing power of 
the trading. countries. The. demand for 
Japanese goods in Southeast Asian coun- 
tries is high, but, these countries are so 
extremely impoverished that they can- 
not buy even if they wish. Japan, 
therefore, sought to devise means to in- 
crease their purchasing power through 
payment of reparations, development of 
resources, investments, setting up joint 
enterprises, and the purchase by Japan 
of large quantities of raw materials. 

These policies were gradually put into 
full operation. In 1956 Japan’s trade 
with Southeast Asia, which seems de- 
stined to become her most important 
trading area, is about ‘to surpass her 
trade with the United States. 

It appears that Japan’s effort to at- 
tain economic independence is nearing 
the point of success. But because of 
the keen character of international com- 
petition, further efforts are, of course, 
required. 


CoMPLICATIONS IN FOSTERING THE 
SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE 


The diplomatic problems involved in 
Japan’s modest efforts to create a 
defense establishment were threefold. 
First was the possibility of misunder- 
standing by other nations that rearma- 
ment for self-defense meant a return to 
the path that led the nation to the 
holocaust of the last war. Secondly, 
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the problem patently involved diplo- 
matic relations with the United States, 
because of the Security Treaty of Sep- 
tember 1951, the Administrative Agree- 
ment of February 1952, and the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement of March 
1954. Thirdly, to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of a misunderstanding abroad 
required that the people of Japan be 


_ convinced that a defense establishment 


was exactly that, defense. For unless 
the people of Japan are fully convinced 
of this fact, more than convinced, give 
it their full unstinted support, not only 
will that defense be futile but other na- 
tions would pardonably entertain reser- 
vations themselves. ; 

Thus while it may seem an odd as- 
pect of foreign relations or diplomacy, 
one of the tasks undertaken was to pro- 
mote a fuller and more accurate under- 
standing of the need, the problem, and 
the nature of self-defense requirements 
among the Japanese people. This meant 
“fostering the spirit of independence.” 

Though it sounds simple, it was and 
is a very difficult problem. After the 
war, Japan’s military installations were 
completely destroyed, her military forces 
disbanded, and the nation left without 
any means of defense. Further, Article 
9 of the Constitution, written under the 
direction of the occupation authorities, 
stipulated that “land, sea, and air forces, 
as well as other war potential, will never 
be maintained. The right of belliger- 
ency of the state will not be recognized.” 
Through these and other occupation 
measures, such as the banning of pen- 
sions and aid to the families of several 
million soldiers who had been called 
into service and died for their country, 
the people were led to abhor the mili- 
tary forces without always having par- 
ticular reasons. 

When, after the Korean War broke 
out, the occupation authorities quickly 
became concerned with Japan’s lack of 
defense, the Japanese people cannot be 
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blamed for being skeptical. Since that 
time the United States government has 
taken every opportunity to press for the 
strengthening of the self-defense forces 
and Japan’s rearmament, as everyone 
knows, and Japan also accepted this in 
principle when she signed the Security 
Treaty in 1951. But ‘having been 
taught that it was right not to have 
any armed forces and that the ideal 
set forth in the Japanese Constitution 
. will be attained when world peace is 
achieved, the people had become quite 
indifferent to the need of defending 
their own country. Many Japanese, 
particularly the young people, misun- 
derstood the moves for rearmament as 
not being for the benefit of Japan but 
for the benefit of the United States. A 
' tendency grew to regard the early self- 
defense establishment as the mercenaries 
of the United States. Thus, despite the 
government’s efforts to explain the situa- 
tion, many Japanese opposed rearma- 
ment even without weighing the issue. 


Constitutional revision 


After various studies of the causes for 
the people’s reluctance to rearm, the 
Japanese government concluded that al- 
though it seemed a very far-fetched idea, 
the first thing to be done was to re- 
vise the Constitution and other systems 
identified with the era of occupation re- 
form. After all, the new laws and in- 
stitutions were of an alien origin, many 
_. of which were incomprehensible to the 
Japanese people. The objective was and 
is to preserve the merits of the re- 
forms but to make them a part of Japa- 
nese life and blood. Otherwise how 
were the people to work for their coun- 
try, how were they to be expected to 
defend it with their lives? Unless the 
changes instituted-under the occupation 
regime thoroughly reflect the best of 
the Japanese traditions, culture, and so- 
cial system, was it not asking too much 
of the péople to be patriotic? 
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However, unless Japan is careful, such 
moves at revision may be misunderstood 
by various foreign countries as an at- 
tempt to revert to the old, discredited 
past, to revert to militarism. There- 
fore a dispelling of the misunderstand- 
ings entertained by some countries, par- 
ticularly those of Southeast Asia, who 
still watch Japan’s attitudes with skepti- 
cism, was and is required. Fortunately, 
friendly feelings and mutual understand- 
ing between Japan and Southeast Asian 
countries have greatly increased recently 


_through an exchange of culture and 


technology and co-operation in eco- 
nomic fields. In all of this Japan’s 
foreign policy and her foreign relations 
are involved. It is believed that South- 
east Asian countries may not pose diffi- 
cult problems. However, Communist 
China and South Korea may attach 
very erroneous interpretations to the 
question of Japan’s self-defense as well 
as to her efforts to make her own the 
reforms of the period before 1952. ` 


U. S—Japan Security Treaty 


A major factor in the total problem is 
Japan’s relations with the United States 
over the security issue and particularly 
the United States Security Forces now 
stationed in Japan under the terms of 
the Security Treaty and related agree- 
ments. The Security Treaty is but a 
temporary measure. The United States . 
Security Forces will not remain in Ja- 
pan indefinitely. The pride of an inde- 
pendent country will not permit the in- 
definite stationing of foreign troops in 
its territory. 

The friendly feelings of the Japanese 
people towards the United States greatly 
deepened after the war, and Japan now 
views the United States as her ally. 
However, the demands of the United 
States Security Forces for expansion of 
the military bases which eventually 
lead to requisitioning of land from the 
people are being opposed and have re- 
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` sulted in cooling the friendly feelings 
of the Japanese people toward the 
United States. The situation is such 
that the Security Treaty of 1951 may 
. end by becoming the source of anti- 
American movements. For this reason 
among others, Japan herself desires the 
early establishment of an adequate self- 
defense setup which would enable the 
United States Security Forces to with- 
draw. 


Understanding is needed 


Japan’s foreign policy must be di- 
rected toward deepening foreign nations’ 
understanding of Japan. Domestically, 
it must aim at making the people fully 
understand the world situation and what 
Japan must do to become a powerful 
nation which, as a member of the inter- 
national community of nations, will con- 
tribute to peace and prosperity of the 
world. ' 


NEUTRALISM AND UNITED STATES 
RELATIONS 


In outlining the basic policies pur- 
sued by Japan since her independence, 
emphasis has been laid upon the diplo- 
matic aspects of the general policies. 
Fortunately, these policies are gradually 
being implemented, though the progress 
is slow. Japan’s course seems to have 
been finally established. 

Intimately related to Japan’s diplo- 
macy since 1952 have been two other 
problems which require a further dis- 
cussion, the relations between Japan 
and the United States and the policy 
of neutrality. 


The relationship between Japan and. 


the United States is not merely that of 
two friendly nations but that of two 
nations in an alliance under the Se- 
curity Treaty. Consequently, every cabi- 
net since the end of the war has made 
friendly relations with the United States 
the basis of its foreign policy. Despite 
this fact, anti-American movements have 
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frequently occurred in Japan in opposi- 
tion to United States military bases and 
other issues. Even during the occupa- 
tion people used to say that GHQ was 
an abbreviation of “Go Home Quickly.” 

Recently, the issue of land requisition 
by United States military forces in 
Okinawa has produced heated argu- 
ments not only in Okinawa but also in 
Japan proper.* The primary objective 
of the United States forces in Okinawa 
as well as of the Security Forces in Ja- 
pan is the security of Japan and the 
maintenance of peace in the Far East. 
If by any chance a situation should 
arise under which these United States 
forces were forced to act in defense of 
Japan, Japan’s self-defense forces and 
all her people would be in duty bound 
to act in concert with them for the’ de- 
fense of Japan. In such a case, mutual 
friendship and confidence between Ja- 
pan and the United States would be 
most important. Lacking this, United 
States military personnel would not 
readily sacrifice themselves for the de- 
fense of Japan. ‘Japanese politicians 
must point out this fact to the Japanese 
people and make efforts to win their 
understanding. The United States gov- 
ernment should also view Japanese- 
American relations from a broad per- 
spective and refrain from taking steps 
in minor matters which would unneces- 
sarily incite anti-American sentiments. 
The governments of the two countries 
and their people are in complete unison 
in their basic thinking on the question 
of Japanese-American relations. How- 
ever, there is cause for great concern, 
because in the handling of concrete 


4 The question became a political issue dur- 
ing the campaign for the House of Councillors 
in June-July 1956, through the release on 
June 13 of the subcommittee report of United 
States Congressman Melvin Price for the 
House of Representatives Armed Services 
Committee. Japanese newspapers carried the 
account in issues of June 14. From this date 
on, the press was full of the subject. 
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issues far-reaching considerations are 
apt to be forgotten. : 


Public opinion in Japan 


In Japan, only a very small number 
of extreme leftists oppose Japan’s basic 
policy of being a member of the demo- 
‘cratic group and of promoting Japanese- 
American friendship and assert that Ja- 
pan should instead join the Communist 
orbit. However, there are, among the 
` women, the young people, and the intel- 
lectuals, some who, referring to the ex- 
ample of India, advocate the so-called 
policy of neutrality and assert that Ja- 
pan must firmly maintain a position of 
neutrality, leaning neither to the United 
States nor the Soviet Union. This trend 
of thought, capitalized on by the left- 
wing elements who aim to alienate Ja- 
pan from the free camp, is being given 
exaggerated publicity. 


Policy statement, 1953 


Following Japan’s recovery of inde- 


pendence, the Minister of Foreign Af-. 


fairs analyzed the debates on neutralism 
and expressed the following views in a 
formal policy statement to the Diet on 
January 30, 1953: 


It is necessary to distinguish between the 
policy of neutrality in peacetime and in 
wartime. In peacetime, it is natural for 
any nation to maintain peaceful intercourse 
and trade relations with all nations. There- 
fore, a nation must not extend favorable 
treatment to one particular nation and 
treat another with discrimination. Japan 
intends to maintain friendly relations with 
various nations on the principle of no fa- 
voritism and no partisanship. If this is to 
be called a policy of neutrality, then it is a 
fine thing. However, if unfortunately a 


big war should break out, the situation - 


changes completely. In such a case, it 
_ would be a great mistake naively to think 
that since Japan has no armed forces and 
that since she has maintained friendly re- 
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lations with all nations on the basis of 
neutralism, she would not possibly be at- 
tacked by any power. It is clear from ex- 
amples that when the world’s major pow- 
ers are fighting a life or death war, Japan, 
which is of great strategic importance geo- 
graphically and in view of her population 
and industrial power, will not be left un- 
touched. Therefore, if Japan is tò main- 
tain her position of neutrality, she needs to 
have armed forces strong enough to up- 
hold her policy. Yet Japan is barred from 
possessing war potentials by Article 9 of 
the Constitution. A policy of neutrality 
without power to back it up in wartime 
is unfortunately under the present world. 
situation nothing more than empty words. 
Now, let us view the issue from another 
angle. We know that the enforcement of - 
social justice is possible only when each 
individual citizen upholds the principle of 
justice. If the citizens shut their eyes to 
social evils and are utterly indifferent to 
such problems, a just society will never be 
realized. In the same way, international 
justice can be realized only when the na- 
tions of the world exert themselves to up- 
hold that principle. For example, in the 
world today where the democratic camp 
and the Communist camp are in conflict, it 
is possible for nations which do not belong 
to either of the two camps to judge which 
is right and which is in the wrong. Fur- 
thermore, if a nation refuses to join the 
group which is just, or to oppose the group 
which is wrong, because of its policy of 
neutrality, true international justice cannot 


be enforced. The Korean War gives a very 


good example. In the case of the Korean 
War, the majority of the nations of the 
world passed judgment on which side was 
right and which was wrong and acted in 
support of the party that was in the right. 
If a nation cannot distinguish between 
right and wrong and between good and evil, 
that nation is not qualified to be an inde- 
pendent nation. It is cowardice for a na- 
tion to refuse to support the party that is 
in the right after reaching a decision on 
the question of right and wrong. Japan 
believes in the justness of democratic prin- 
ciples and therefore has determined to rise 
or fall together with the group of demo- 
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cratic nations. Japan has no intention of 
compromising, by finding refuge in such a 
nebulous term as neutralism.5 


Present attitudes 


The preceding statement indicates the 
basic thinking of the Yoshida Cabinet. 


5 Shugiin (House of Representatives), Kanpo 
Gogai, Dai 15 Kai Kokkai Shugiin Kaigiroku 
(“Supplement to the Official Gazette, 15th 
Session of the National Diet, Record of the 
Plenary Session of the House of Representa- 
tives”) (Publication Office of the Ministry of 
Finance, 1953), January 30, 1953. 
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The Hatoyama Cabinet is supposed to 
be upholding the same basic principle. 
However, recent negotiations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union are lead- 
ing some foreign powers to think that 
Japan’s basic. foreign policy is waver- 
ing. It would not be possible, however, 
for any government to change such a 
basic principle, because the majority of 
the people firmly believe in it. It is 
doubtful that it can be changed as long 
as the conservative party of Japan en- 
joys the support of the people. 


Katsuo Okazaki, Tokyo, Japan, is a former career diplomat and an active member of 
the Liberal Democratic party. Entering the diplomatic service in 1923, he served in 
Great Britain, China, the United States, India, and other countries before the war. In 
1947-48 he served as Vice-Minister of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in 1950 as Chief 
Cabinet Secretary, and in 1951-52 as Minister of State Without Portfolio, He was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs from 1952 to 1954. He was elected to the National Diet in 


1949 and was twice re-elected. ` 


Problems in Self-Defense 


By Masamicurt ROYAMA 


FNHE Potsdam Declaration issued on 


July 26, 1945, required Japan to 


reorient its government and economy 
to peace. Following the end of the war, 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) ordered the dissolution 
of all forces of militarism and extreme 
nationalism and by the enactment of a 


new Constitution prohibited Japan from. 


arming again by its own will. How 
thoroughgoing occupation policy was in 
its early stages in pursuing these ob- 
jectives is clear from its permission of 
Communist party activities, the Pauley 
proposals on reparations, the destruction 
of all army equipment including arse- 
nals, the purge of wartime leaders, en- 
actment of a new police system, land re- 
form, and new labor legislation. These 
series of occupation policies guided the 
thoughts and actions of the Japanese 
people in an atmosphere of negative 
peace and placed them under the illu- 
sion that the self-defense of Japan was 
an occupation problem with which they 
had nothing to do. 


U. S. Poricy Surrr 


The progress of events, however, made . 


occupation policy change direction. This 
change became apparent in the United 
States aid programs for Japan and 
the occupation handling of strikes dur- 
ing 1947-48. Basically it reflected the 
change in the international situation, 
manifested in Soviet possession of 
atomic bombs, as well as in the Com- 
munist seizure of power in China. Even 
among the Japanese people the prob- 
lem of self-defense, which had almost 
been taboo, was gradually discussed and 
stirred public opinion. 


National Police Reserve 


In June 1950 the Korean War broke 
out, and most of the American forces in 
Japan were dispatched immediately to 
Korea under the emergency. To fill 
the vacuum caused by the transfer of 
these troops, on July 8, two weeks after 
the war began, General MacArthur au- 
thorized the creation of a National Po- 
lice Reserve of 75,000 men. The objec- 
tive of this force was to maintain in- 
ternal peace and order, not to defend 
Japan against any direct aggression from 
outside enemies. Its establishment can 
be regarded as the’ beginning of Japan’s 
self-defense program. 


Responsibility for self-defense 


By 1951, that American policy to- 
ward Japanese rearmament had shifted 
was evident in General MacArthur’s 
New Year’s message to the Japanese 
people, in which he recognized that the 
1947 “Constitution renounces war as an 
instrument of national policy.” He con- 
tinued: 


If, however, international lawlessness con- 
tinues to threaten the peace and to exercise 
dominion over the lives of men, it is inher- 
ent that this ideal must give way to the 
overweening law of self-preservation, and 
it will become your duty within the prin- 
ciples of the United Nations in concert 
with others who cherish freedom to mount 
force to repel force. 


Thus General MacArthur hinted at the 
necessity of Japanese responsibility for 
self-defense. ; 

The conclusion of the Peace Treaty 
and the United States-Japan Security 
Treaty on September 8, 1951, made this 
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policy concrete. In the Security Treaty, 
Japan accepted the expectation that she 
would bear the responsibility for the 


gradual increase of her self-defense . 


forces. In the meantime, United States 
Security Forces would be deployed in 
Japan. Their withdrawal was made con- 
tingent upon there being a “United Na- 
tions arrangement or such alternative 
individual or collective security dispo- 
sitions” as to assure peace and security 
in the “Japan Area.” Clearly one of 
the “alternative” conditions was Japan’s 
ability to take over her own defense. 


Japanese difficulties 


For Japan, the implementation of her 
responsibility had many difficulties, due 


to weaknesses in her still war-damaged. 


economy, psychological obstacles to any 
kind of rearmament among her people, 
and, basically, because of Article 9 of 
the Constitution by which Japan re- 
nounced war and armaments. While 
American policy had changed, Japanese 
internal circumstances could not be 
easily adjusted to it. Japanese -re- 
covery of sovereignty in 1952 led the 
government to adopt its own way of 
solving the problem step by step. Un- 
der American insistence and despite do- 
mestic political conflicts, Japan pursued 
a policy of progressively increasing her 
self-defense ‘forces. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE DEFENSE 
ESTABLISHMENT 


On October 15, 1952, six months after 
recovery of independence, the National 
Police Reserve was changed into the 
National Safety Force, under the juris- 
diction of a National Safety Board, 
which had been established on August 
1. Originally under the prime minister 
himself, the Board was later headed 
by a director-general of cabinet rank 
who was responsible to the prime min- 
ister. The Safety Force was to under- 
take the maintenance of domestic peace 
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and order, while responsibility for de- 
fending Japan against direct outside ag- 
gression remained with the United States 
Security Forces. The strength of the 
Safety Force was increased at the same 
time to 110,000 men, and with aid sup- 
plied by the United States both in or- 
ganization and equipment, it began to 
take on the aspects of a modern army." 
Additional fighting power, this time sea 
units, was provided when in November 
1952 the United States leased seven 
frigates for the use of an embryo Japa- 
nese navy. 


Reflected in the budget 


The modest beginning and subsequent 
expansion of Japan’s defense establish- 
ment was reflected in the national 
budget. In 1950, when the National 
Police Reserve was organized, the Japa- 
nese budget provided for a defense out- 
lay of only 31 billion yen. In 1952, 
this allocation was increased to 59 bil- 
lion yen. The 1952 budget also appro- 
priated 65 billion yen for national de- 
fense payments, including what was 
known as Japan’s defense-share con- 
tribution, the expense borne by Japan 
for supplying equipment and services 
to American troops stationed in Japan 
under the Administrative Agreement 
signed on February 28, 1952.27 Ex- 
penses for an item called “security” 
totaled an additional 56 billion yen.’ 


1The National Police Reserve had origi- 
nally consisted of four divisions. The in- 
crease ‘in personnel made possible their en- 
largement and the formation of a Northern 
Regional Corps, with headquarters in Hok- 
kaido, which took over the defense of that 
island after the departure of the United States 
First Cavalry Division in 1954. 

2 After 1954, the defense-share contribution 
was the expense Japan had to bear in ac- 
cordance with Article 25 of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Agreement, amounting to 
$155,000,000. This amount was to stand 
until a new agreement takes effect. 

3 Expenses for security were. appropriated 
only in 1952, to meet the new situation after 
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Tn all, more than 180 billion yen were. 


allocated for defense in 1952. 

In 1953, the budget provided for ap- 
propriations of 61.2 billion yen for the 
Safety Board, 62 billion yen for na- 
tional defense payments, and 12 bil- 
lion yen for the purchase of light air- 
planes or ships for the use of the Safety 
Force. The 1954 allocations showed 
little change from the previous year, 
totaling 132 billion yen, out of which 
74 billion yen were for the use of the 
Japanese forces, and 58 billion yen for 
national defense payments including ex- 
penses for American military advisers. 
The increase in allocations to Japan’s 
own force resulted from a decrease in 
the defense-share contribution, agreed 
upon by Japan and the United States, 
as a consequence of the United States 
military assistance program. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE AssISTANCE 
AGREEMENT 


The next step in the rearmament of 
Japan, and a major one, came as a re- 
sult of long discussions and negotiations 
over the extension of Mutual Security 
Assistance to Japan that began in June 
1953. Prior to this, Japan’s Safety 
Forces had as their assigned mission 
defense of the nation against internal 
disorder or aggression. But the condi- 
tion underlying aid under the mutual 
security assistance program was that a 
nation accepting it be prepared also to 
defend itself against outside, or direct, 
aggression. The issue brought to a 
focus the legal, political, and economic 
questions of rearmament during the 
long months the proposal was in process 
of negotiation. 

As applied to Japan, Secretary of 
State Dulles proposed that the aid be 
spent for the purchase of equipment to 





independence. The purpose was to construct 
and repair various facilities necessary for mov- 
ing and relocating United States troops in 
Japan. 
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be used for the maintenance of internal 
security and in the defense of Japan. 
Actual negotiations began early in July 
1953 and produced agreement on basic 
terms by the end of September. But it 
required many twists and turns, mostly 
political and economic, before the agree- 
ment was finally signed and Diet ap- 
proval granted in March 1954. The 
result was a significant extension of 
support for rearmament in the name of 
defense from quarters formerly op- 
posed. The second largest political 
party, the Progressives (Kaishinto), 
had been generally opposed to the gov- 
ernment’s rearmament program since 
1950. But in September 1953 Prime 
Minister Yoshida secured the support 
of Mamoru Shigemitsu, president of 
the Progressive party, in maintaining 
that a defense force was not barred by 
the Constitution. With this assurance 
of support in the Diet, the Prime Min- 
ister dispatched his former Minister of 
Finance to Washington to negotiate as 
reasonable a commitment for Japan as 
possible. His selection indicated the 
basic economic problem involved in re- 
armament, how to finance the costs for 
any enlargement of the existing estab- 
lishment. The discussions in Washing- 
ton revealed that, as usual, the United 
States government desired Japan to 
proceed faster in building up its mili- 
tary forces than the Japanese govern- 
ment felt was either financially or po- 
litically possible. The compromise sub- 
sequently reached tentatively provided 
for a gradual yearly increase in the size 
of the Safety Forces, with a goal set 
for 180,000 at the end of three years. 

The formal approval of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement by the 
National Diet in 1954 marked the for- 
mal transformation of Japan’s original 
National Police Reserve into a full- 
fledged defense force. It represented 
the culmination of thirty months’ efforts 
by the government to fulfill the pledge 
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given in the Security Treaty that Japan 
would undertake to increase her ability 
to defend herself. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE FORCE 


To qualify for aid under the mutual 
security program Japan proceeded in 
the spring of 1954 to revise the Na- 
tional Safety Law to permit defensive 
action against armed aggression, and 
the National Safety Board submitted to 
the cabinet its recommendations for in- 
creasing land, sea, and air power to a 
combined strength of 152,000. On July 
1, 1954, the National Safety Force was 
transformed into the National Defense 
Force, and the National Safety Board 
into the National Defense Board, and 
a new air defense force was established. 
The Defense Board became in fact a 
ministry of defense, headed by a minis- 
ter without portfolio, but attached to 
the Office of the Prime Minister. 

In 1955, although there was a plan 
to increase Japan’s defense power, the 
Hatoyama government had campaigned 
on and adopted a fundamental policy of 
placing a ceiling on the total national 
budget at 1 trillion yen, and the defense 
expense was set at almost the same 
amount as the previous year, 132 bil- 
lion yen. To reconcile these two ob- 
Jjectives, Japan requested a reduction 
in her defense-share contribution. This 
the United States accepted, and Ja- 
pan’s defense-share contribution was de- 
creased by 15 billion yen, giving to the 
Defense Board a budget of 86 billion 
yen and to the national defense pay- 
ment only 45 billion yen. To re-em- 
phasize American desire for Japan’s as- 
sumption of responsibility for her own 
defense, the joint statement issued ‘at 
the time, on April 19, stated: 


It is recalled that the Security Treaty be- 
tween Japan and the United States ex- 
presses the expectation that Japan will 
gradually increase its responsibility for 
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“ self-defense, and it is also a basic policy 


of the Japanese government to strengthen 
the defense forces gradually. It has been 
made clear that it is the Japanese govern- 
ment’s policy, in accordance with this ex- 
pectation, and this policy, to appropriate 
a larger part of its national resources for 
defense purposes during 1956 and succeed- 
ing years.* 


NATIONAL DEFENSE CoUNCIL 


One problem that had been recog- 
nized earlier and to which solution was 
sought concerned the establishment of 
a supreme organ to recommend defense 
policies and programs. Even prior to 
the law setting up the Defense Board 
of 1954, the establishment of a national 
defense council had been envisaged, 
with functions of deliberating and ad- 
vising the prime minister on basic de- 
fense policies, outline of the defense 
program and its relationship to industry, 
overseas dispatch of troops for defense, 
and other matters deemed necessary by 
the prime minister. Since the Japanese 
Constitution provides that administra- 
tive power belongs to the cabinet, it 
was planned that administrative mat- 
ters connected with self-defense, includ- 
ing command and control of the De- 
fense Force, should be under cabinet, 
hence civilian, jurisdiction. 

But not until May 1955 did the 
Hatoyama government present to the 
Diet a bill concerning the structure of 
the national defense council. Two points 
became controversial and eventually 
forced shelving of the bill. A proposal 
to include noncabinet members in the 
council had to be eliminated because it 
ran into opposition from Liberal party 
members who objected to abandoning 
the principle of cabinet responsibility. 
The second point at issue, which con- 


4Gaimusho Johokyoku (“Intelligence Bu- 
reau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs”), Happyo 
Bunsho (“Collected Reports”), No. 1 (De- 
cember 1954—June 1955) (Tokyo, August 
1955), p. 63. 
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cerned what matters were.to be re- - 


ferred to the council for advice, even- 
tually developed into a no-confidence 
motion against the director-general of 
- the Defense Board over the presenta- 
tion of data regarding a Six Year De- 
fense Plan. The arrival of “Honest 
John” rockets from the United States, 
amidst Diet deliberations, intensified the 
controversy and forced abandonment of 
the bill. 

With the bill stymied, the Hatoyama 
Cabinet decided at a meeting on Au- 
gust 2, 1955, to establish as a provi- 
sional measure a cabinet ministers’ de- 


fense council to discuss defense poli-. 


cies. Part of its work was to examine 
policy, looking toward Foreign Minister 
Shigemitsu’s visit to the United States 
in 1955 to increase Japan’s defense 
strength and to deliberate upon a Six 
Year Defense Plan projecting an in- 
crease in Japan’s defense power into 
1960. Although the plan was not publi- 
cized on the ground that it was not 
yet decided, it provided for land, sea, 
and air defenses of some- 260,000 men 
(Army 180,000 men, Navy 35,000 men 
and 12,000 tons, and Air Force 35,000 
men and-1,200 planes).5 The Hatoyama 
government desired the establishment of 
a defense council with a statutory ba- 
sis, and in the 1956 session of the Diet, 
the government again introduced a bill 
to establish a national defense council. 
This time, in June, after the position 
of the conservatives had been strength- 
ened by a merger, the bill passed. It 
provided for a National Defense Coun- 
cil, composed of the prime minister, the 
finance minister, the Defense Board 
director-general, and the Economic 
Planning Board director.. It will-advise 
the prime minister on basic principles 


of national defense, mobilization of the. 


Defense Force, defense plans, and simi- 
lar matters. 


5 Boei Nenkan (“Self-Defense Yearbook”) 
(Tokyo, 1956), p. 161. 
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THE DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 
IN 1956 


Thus in 1956, the structure of the 
defense establishment included the Na- 
tional Defense Council, advisory to the 
prime minister; and the Defense Board 
headed by a minister of state and in 
charge of the Defense Force, consisting 
of a Ground Self-Defense Force, a 
Maritime Self-Defense Force, and an 
Air Self-Defense Force. More than 
180,000 men were in uniform, trained 
by American military advisers both in 
Japan and the United States and with 
American military assistance totaling 
more than 700 million dollars. The De- 
fense Force, though small in number, 
was declared to be combat ready, ca- 
pable of using the latest equipment and 
facilities. There was also a good chance 


that the Six Year Defense Plan would 


be adopted and put into effect. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL IssuE 


Despite Japan’s assumption of re- 
sponsibility for a progressive increase 
of her self-defense force, the basic draw- 
back to open rearmament has been Ar- 
ticle 9 of the Constitution. Socialist ob- 
jections notwithstanding, the Hatoyama 
government has proceeded with execu- 
tion of its policy of increasing self-de- 
fense strength by interpreting Article 9 
broadly. If such a program as the 


‘Six Year Defense Plan, discussed in 


1955 by’the cabinet ministers’ defense - 


council but not announced publicly, 
should be adopted, it would be impos- 


sible to pretend that this does not con- 
stitute arms. In this case, the govern- 
ment would have to choose between re- 
vising the Constitution, which it cannot 
do for three years at least as a result of 
the House of Councillors election on 
July 8, 1956, and securing public ac- 
ceptance of the interpretation of Article 
9 that possession of arms for self-de- 
fense was never prohibited. ' 
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The. apparent inconsistency of actual 
practice with constitutional provisions 
has produced a history of semantic con- 
flict. The Yoshida government during 
its tenure insisted that the term “safety 
force” indicated not a military force but 
only. a “police force.’ In December 
1954, when the first Hatoyama Cabinet 
was formed, the government argued that 
the Constitution did not deny Japan the 
right of self-defense and therefore per- 
mitted a minimum degree of military 
forces to counter direct aggression as a 
means of self-defense. The government 
contended that there was no obstacle 
to assuming that the self-defense forces 
were military forces. However, as there 
are still differences of interpretation of 
Paragraph 2, Article 9, of the Consti- 
- tution, the Hatoyama government has 
broadly hinted at the necessity for 
amending the Constitution. 


DispatcH oF Troops OVERSEAS? 
The controversial issue in the Diet 


and public opinion is that if rearma-- 


ment is openly: carried out for self-de- 
fense, Japan would have to accept the 
responsibility for dispatching Japanese 
troops overseas, in case a treaty that 
might be concluded in place of the pres- 
ent Security Treaty imposed upon Ja- 
pan new obligations. 
1955, when Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
visited Washington, a joint communiqué 
was issued which accepted the principle 
of eventual treaty revision and progres- 
sive withdrawal of American forces, con- 


tingent upon Japan’s becoming strong” 


enough to contribute substantially to 
her own defense. The communiqué im- 
plied the overseas dispatch of Japanese 
troops. If rearmament should be car- 
ried out with such an implication, op- 
position that will insist upon a narrow 
interpretation of Article 9 of the Con- 
stitution is only natural. The present 
trend of public opinion is that the gov- 
ernment should make efforts to elimi- 


On September 1, 
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nate friction caused by enforcement. of 
the Security Treaty and the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Agreement, rather 
than concern itself about the far fu- 
ture. A great gap still exists between 
public opinion and government views 
as regards the establishment of an au- 
tonomous national defense and the with- 
drawal of American forces. The con- 
stitutional issue thus will remain a sub- 
ject of heated controversy. 


PUBLIC ATTITUDES 


While interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion is a juridical problem, the question 
of its amendment is a political one. But 
in the background there are psychologi- 
cal or emotional factors, which, although 
imponderable and constantly changing, 
are extremely important in deciding na- 
tional defense policies. They show the 
ambivalent public attitude toward United 
States—Japan relations. Perhaps the best 
example illustrating this ambivalence is 
the question of American military bases 
on Japanese soil. The Security Treaty 
and the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement establish Japan’s obligation 
to provide for American military bases, 
but the sentiment of the Japanese peo- 
ple is opposed to this obligation, for 
the Japanese people do not like to be 
associated with war or warmaking po- 
tential. The problem of military bases 
is complicated by the lack of adminis-. 
trative efficiency of the Japanese~Ameri- 
can Joint Committee provided’ under 
the Administrative Agreement of 1952, 
a conflict of interests among inhabitants 
close to the bases, difficulties of com- 
pensating for lease of lands, and the 
influence of the Communist party and 
other political groups. Very serious con- 
flicts have arisen at Uchinada in Ishi- 
kawa Prefecture, at Myogi Asama in 
Nagano, and over enlargement of the 
Sunakawa Base at Tachikawa, near 
Tokyo. Solution of many of these spe- 


PROBLEMS IN SELF-DEFENSE 


cific issues is a matter of time, if the 


reasons for the necessity of acquisition 
of land are reasonably explained and 
the compensations fairly fixed. 
fact that some Socialist party members 
are now playing the role of mediators 
in these conflicts, rather than leaders of 


_ the opposition movement, proves this 


trend. 


Home Defense Corps 
Another factor causing a psychologi- 


‘cal obstacle to both self-defense and re- 


armament is the opposition of young 


. people and some women against any 


-< 


system of conscription. It reminds them 
of the former barbarous military system, 
and it is natural for young men, and 
their mothers and sisters, to have an 
antipathy to rearmament, when the 
past inhuman system is still vivid ` in 
memory. No one even among govern- 
ment circles has yet openly advocated 
a system of conscription. As a part of 
the plan to increase defense strength, 
however, the government has planned 
a volunteer system called the Home De- 
fense Corps, by which volunteers receive 
short-term training in their localities by 
the Defense Force to act only against 
“indirect” aggression. This idea, organ- 
ized under the former director-general 
of the Defense Board, Shigemasa 
Sunada, has been continued by its pres- 
ent director-general, Naka (Chu) Fun- 
ada, but is being re-examined by study- 
ing examples of similar programs in 
other countries. In view of the pres- 
ent trend of public opinion, especially 
among youth, however, a more reason- 
able and sincere atitude is required by 
government leaders, 


IMPORTANCE OF CIVILIAN CONTROL 


The elimination of the possibility of 
a revival of the former irresponsible 
military government by the establish- 
ment of the principle of civilian su- 
premacy is also essential for the solu- 
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tion of the self-defense problem. In 
present-day Japan, nostalgia for past 
militarism has not yet been completely 
wiped out. Occasionally, some former 
war criminals make statements lacking 
in self-examination and find response 
among some people. Even in the pres- 
ent defense setup, there needs to be a 
concern that its control remain in civilian 
hands. A number of former officers of 
the former Imperial Army and Navy 
hold ranking positions in the Defense 
Force. With the political parties noth- 
ing but a gathering of factional groups, 
they lack self-confidence to give re- 
sponsible leadership to the cabinet and 
the Diet on the self-defense problem. 
The opposition Socialist party is -in 
a particularly disadvantageous position, 
without experience in military adminis- 
tration. 


DIPLOMATIC PROBLEMS 


International diplomatic problems con- 
fronting Japan are difficult ones, whether 
Japanese-Soviet relations, relations with 
Communist China, reparations problems 
with Southeast Asian countries, or rela- 
tions with Korea. Differences of opin- 
ion between the conservative Liberal 
Democratic party and the: Socialist 
party, as well as disunity within the 
parties, provide another psychological 
obstacle to developing a united national 
opinion on the self-defense problem. 
Fortunately, the foreign trade situation 
during the past year turned favorable, 
and this will contribute to the solution 
of the reparations problem. If the self- 
defense program goes its own way with- 
out a favorable ‘solution of these diplo- 
matic problems, it will inevitably fail 
by inviting confusion and opposition in 
public opinion. 


WHEN THE Time Is RIPE 


In short, ‘as the self-defense problem 
is closely connected with both domestic 
politics and the international situation, 
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it is believed that the self-defense of — 


Japan will be accomplished by revision 
of the international treaties and the 
Japanese Constitution when the time is 
ripe, after gradually eliminating ob- 
stacles step by step. Since the rela- 
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tions with the United States are par- 
ticularly important, the necessity for 
both Japan and the United States to 
make further efforts to understand the 
other’s position and the psychology of 
the people cannot be overemphasized. 
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Wittram S. Haas. The Destiny of the 
Mind: East and West. Pp. 327. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
$6.50, 


The author whose main field of research 
was (d. January 1956) the civilization and 
political situation of Iran endeavors to 
show that there exists a profound differ- 
ence in the Eastern and Western ways of 
thinking or, as he terms it, of the con- 
sciousness here and there. The West 
_ thinks in categories of “unity in variety,” 
whereas the Hast thinks according to the 
ideas of “juxtaposition and identity.” The 
West is preoccupied by the will to resolve 
the oppositions found in reality; the East 
recognizes a thoroughgoing polarity. The 
former operates by means of concepts and 
aims at objectivation, the latter is con- 
cerned with consciousness itself and not 
with its contents. This thesis is elaborated 
in several respects. Eastern thought is 

closer to the magic world, whose influence 
the West tends to eliminate more and more. 
The Western mind wonders at problems, 
the Eastern is filled by awe in face of the 
mysteriousness of all that is. To prove his 
view the author discusses the differences in 
the approach to and the understanding of 
knowledge, analyzes art and style, and 
studies particularly the problems of percep- 
tion, of freedom, and of immortality as 
‘they are presented in these two worlds. 
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Provocative though this book be, it is 
also disconcerting. Not because of its main 
thesis, but because of the manner in which 
it is supported. There are but very few 
references, no bibliography, and many of 
the statements are made in a rather apo- 
dictic manner, without any proof forthcom- 
ing. It is, therefore, difficult to form an 
opinion on the tenability of the several 
propositions, But there are features which 
render the assertions made rather question- 
able. Whatever the authority of Mr. Haas 
may be in regard to Eastern ideas, some of 
his statements on Western thought are ob- 
viously wrong. He attributes, for example, 
to Parmenides the ideas of matter and 
form; one looks in vain for them in the 
extant fragments. The Stoic conception of 
world cycles is said to refer only to human 
history; but the’ Stoa, as Heraclitus be- 
fore, assumed that in the final conflagration 
everything would be reabsorbed in the pri- 
meval fire. One is not a little amazed to 
read (p. 262) that “only a simpleton would 
not be horrified at the idea of continu- 
ing indefinitely.” Socrates, Thomas, Pascal, 
Kant, and so many others, were they “sim- 
pletons”? 

On the other hand, one finds many re- 
marks which are interesting and original. 
This is especially the case with the au- 
thor’s comments on art. He also has some 
novel things to say about the relationship 
of customs and ways of dressing to the 
generally prevailing mentalities. (Although 
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here, too, he forgets that loose and floating 
garments were worn by Greeks and Ro- 
mans and not only by the peoples of the 
East.) 

On the whole, one senses a preference for 
the Eastern mind, although there is no de- 
valuation of that of the West. But the au- 
thor feels, it seems, that the West might 

‘have fared better had it not been so much 
engaged in its peculiar approach to reality 
and life. All the doubts the book arouses 
notwithstanding, it is worth while reading. 
But it will be up to the experts to ap- 
praise the solidity of its foundation. 

i RUDOLF ALLERS 

Georgetown University 


Boris Gourevitcu. The Road to Peace 
and to Moral Democracy: An Encyclo- 
pedia of Peace. Vols. I, II. Pp. xiv, 
1083; xxvi, 1540. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1955. $20.00 
the set. 

These two volumes by the vice-president 
of the Union for the Protection of the Hu- 
man Person by International Social and 
Economic Co-operation, Inc. represent an 
enormous amount of effort and embody 
an obviously passionate dedication to the 

` ideals of peace and freedom. The author, 
whose experience has brought him in touch 
with the suffering and tragedy of mankind, 
is anxious to ensure that men shall not have 
again to suffer the unspeakable horrors en- 
dured by so many millions of men, women, 

.and children during the last generation. 
The author begins by suggesting that in 

this hour of destiny the churches, moderate 

socialists, labor unions, and democratic par- 
ties can initiate the necessary fundamental 
reforms—including a reform of interna- 
tional law and a considerable modification 
of. the United Nations which, however, will 
fall short of world government. ‘The fol- 
lowing chapters deal in succession with the 

German enemy, Soviet Russia and the 

Western world, the Japanese enemy and 

Eastern Asia, the democracies between the 

two world wars, the aims of the peace, the 

lessons of war economy, and, finally, the 
problems of the planned economy of peace. 

It will be seen that the author begins with 

the contemporary scene; indeed, the greater 

part of his work deals with the interna- 
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tional politics of the twentieth century with 
interspersings of historical material through- 
out the two volumes. Clearly the author 
has read and meditated a great deal. It is 
difficult to evaluate the depth of many of 
his judgments both because of the absence 
of citation of authorities and the width of 
the canvas on which he has worked. 

In some respects the volumes can be re- 
garded as an exposition of contemporary 
events and, from this point of view, the 
question might be raised whether the work 
would not have gained by separating much 
of the detailed information from the more 
philosophical reflections and assertions. It 
is a moot point, of course, how far in 
developing a theoretical position a writer 
should adduce detailed evidence in order to 
clinch his thesis: It is the feeling of this 
reviewer that the present work would have 
been improved by the omission of a good 
deal of factual material which is available 
in many other volumes and which tends to 
obscure the major principles the author has 
sought to emphasize. 

The attempt to include every piece of 
information has led the writer to include 
items of news which in many places seem 
to have little or no relevance to the sub- 
ject under consideration. For example, in 
the chapter dealing with Soviet Russia and 
the Western world, there are references to 
internal South African politics, Adlai Ste- 
venson’s trip around the world, bumper 
crops in most of the countries of South- 
western Europe, the “bloody Mau Mau 
movement,” the Central African Federa- 
tion, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Kellogg Pact, Nelson Rockefeller’s refer- 
ence to the Amazon Valley, and so forth. 
These isolated references distract the reader 
from the main subject matter. Indeed, the 
vast amount of information seems to have 
dominated the form and structure, and to , 
this degree one must regret to report that 
the admirable purpose and lofty ideals be- 
hind the volumes are not served in the 
most effective manner. 

The reviewer should add that The Road 
to Peace and Moral Democracy comes 
highly recommended by such authorities as 
Professor Robert M. Maclver; M. Henri 
Laugier, former Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations; and Señor 
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Hernán Santa Cruz, former President óf 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 
LINDEN A. MANDER 
University of Washington 


RoserT Srrausz-Huré. Power and Com- 
munity. Pp. 134. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1956. $3.00. 

These essays examine and reject the cur- 
rent vogue of attempting to explain the 
workings of society in terms of power. 
The author believes that the attempt to ex- 
plain everything in this way starts from a 
woefully incomplete understanding of man 
and is itself symptomatic of the deep ma- 
laise that grips Western society. 

He rejects also another current vogue: 
that the social sciences can be scientific in 
the same sense that the physical sciences 
are. This is impossible because the “facts 
of the social sciences are not the facts of 
the physical sciences.” The latter trie to 
sort facts from opinions, while the social 
scientist must deal with peoples’ opinions 
as facts, regardless of whether they are 
true or false. Also, social science cannot 
be “scientific” because it usually deals with 
phenomena which cannot be observed di- 
rectly, and with the “actions and interac- 
tions of innumerable personalities.” There- 
fore, there can be no such thing as political 
“science” in the scientific sense. ` 

Dr. Strausz-Hupé does find that “scien- 
tism,” the worship of science, has almost 
become a world religion. All of the war- 
ring ideologies march under its banner. 
This results in “a remarkable process of 
interpenetration between them,” with the 
result that what they now hold in com- 
mon is “perhaps more significant than their 
divergencies, although this convergence 
merely intensifies their rivalries.” 

Both democracy and communism now 
worship production and consumption. Both 
also aggrandize the central power at the 
expense of the private sectors. Both rely 
on bureaucracy, that “teeming rabbit war- 
ren of petty power-holders,” which pro- 
duces “the tyranny of a multitude of petty 
despots ensconced behind piles of paper 

_and the numbered doors of anonymous au- 
thority.” 

Accordingly, democracy is no sure de- 
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fense against its rivals. “If a man’s life is 
taken as a composite of economic, religious, 
educational and other cultural activities, 
then democracy is not a specific ‘way of 
life” ” It is “a method for sharing power 
on the basis of legal equality” and for hold- 
ing the rulers accountable. As such it is 
largely “non-ideological,” and a democracy 
which becomes total “has ceased to be 
democratic and has given way to totali- 
tarianism.” : 

Internationally, “national interest” is 
nearly impossible to define and has a 
shrinking appeal. “Democracy cannot put 
its heart into power politics, for if it does, 
it ceases to be.” If “power politics holds 
the answer to the great.questions of ‘his- 
tory, democracy must lose out—or must 
lose itself.” This means that world ten- 
sions must be allayed if democracy is to 
survive. It does not mean loss of power in 
the world, for historically it is the nations 
which have grasped for power which have 
gone down, while those that have been 
blessed with bountiful accretions of power 
did not seek it. 

Nevertheless, “the dynamics inherent in 
modern technological development” and 
other factors argue for world domination, 
and “the overarching fact of our times is 
the struggle between freedom and tyranny.” 
To prevent the victory of tyranny, the dis- 
aster of war may have to be faced. 

The reviewer would be inclined to feel | 
that the author’s principle of interpenetra- 
tion will prevent the disaster, aided by the 
growth of other systems and nations. The 
leavening of tyranny already appears to be 
under way in the Soviet orbit and, given a 
few decades, this process could go far. 

-Dr. Strausz-Hupé has written a stimu- 
lating series of essays which should induce 
serious thinking in many readers. His 
chapters deal with power and personality, 
history, science; community, and security. 

D. F. FLEMING 

Vanderbilt University i 


James FREDERICK GREEN. The United Na- 
tions and Human Rights. Pp. viii, 194. 
Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1956. $1.50. 

This volume is a careful and useful sur- 
vey of the record of the United Nations 
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and the specialized agencies in the field of 
human rights through 1955. It is intended 
ultimately to be Part IIT of a larger study 
to be entitled the “United Nations and the 
Promotion of General Welfare” to be pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution in its 
series on the United Nations. , 
The author, James Frederick Green, 
deputy director, Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs in the De- 
partment of State, is well qualified through 
experience and knowledge to deal authori- 
tatively with the subject. Within certain 
limits he has succeeded admirably in writ- 
ing an informative volume. He has given 
a sense of the experimental nature of 
United Nations activity in this field and of 
the way in which it has moved beyond the 
experience of the League of Nations in its 
discussions of the concept of internation- 
ally recognizable human rights. He has 


indicated the way in which United Nations — 


- human-rights activities stand at the center 
of some of the most difficult and contro- 
versial issues that face the Organization. 
Among these are the conflict between do- 
mestic and international jurisdiction, be- 
tween differing concepts of human rights, 
the anticolonial campaign of the Arab- 
Asian bloc, as well as a host of others. 
And he has summarized the major policies 
of human rights that have developed over 
the years, in the process summarizing also 
the long and involved human-rights discus- 
‘sions that have consumed literally hundreds 
of committee sessions as well as a number 
of meetings of the General Assembly and 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. This in itself was no easy 
task. 

At the same time, however, the author 
seems to have imposed severe limitations 
on himself: this is a book of summary, of 
statement of problems, rather than a book 
of analysis or of probing into the foreign- 
policy considerations or domestic pressures 
that go far in shaping specific national poli- 
cies in the United Nations. One would 
have wished that Mr. Green had felt free 
to allow his rich experience and understand- 
ing to play analytically on such matters 
as the complex of issues surrounding the 
Bricker Amendment, on the attempt to in- 
clude self-determination of peoples within 
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the concept of human rights, and more gen- 
erally on’ the role that an organization such 
as the United Nations might properly seek 
to play in the field of human rights. And 
there are a host of other questions that 
might also have been fruitfully explored 
and analyzed. 

As it stands, however, The United Na- 
tions and Human Rights is to be highly 
recommended as a reference volume. It is 
a reliable guide to the general course of 
United Nations debates, decisions, and diffi- 
culties in the field of human rights since 
the inception of the Organization. 

Marina S. FINKELSTEIN 

Council on Foreign Relations 

New York, N. Y. 


The Political Role 
Paris: UNESCO, 


MAURICE DUVERGER. 
of Women. Pp. 221. 
1955. $2.50. 

This small volume is a general report de- 
scribing the results of a survey into the 
political role of women undertaken by 
UNESCO's Department of Social Sciences 
at the invitation of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. ` The 
report is based on four national reports re- 
lating to France, the German Federal Re- 
public, Norway, and Yugoslavia. The lat- 
ter were completed by local scholars,’ and 
M. Duverger was obliged only to use their 
information and to draw such conclusions 
as he felt were justified. That the task of 
the national reporters was difficult is at- 
tested to by a general complaint set out at 
the beginning of the book. The inquiry 
was hampered by lingering suspicions on 
the part of politically minded women them- 
selves that any such inquiry only invites 
an emphasis on a difference that the active 
women do not care to acknowledge at all. 

In general, despite the most valiant ef- 
fort by Professor Duverger to make use- 
ful the disparate data furnished him, his 
regard for high scientific standards forces 
him to write that no, conclusions are pos- 
sible on a variety of the important ques- 
tions he raises. One of these is the signifi- 
cance of female nonvoting by age group. 
The few elections on which there is mate- 
rial show that abstentions in the youngest . 
age group tend to be lower than in the old- 
est group, while it is the reverse with male 
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nonvoters. . Again, the size of the female 
vote by occupational category is a matter 
of obvious high importance, but the in- 
formation is too thin for generalizations. 
The stability of the female vote falls in 
the same class. 

In the second part of his report, Profes- 
sor Duverger considers the part played by 
women in political leadership, that is, the 
exercise of authority, and the making of 
decisions. He is concerned here with can- 
didacies, success in being elected, and in- 
fluence in parties and pressure groups. 
Over-all, it is concluded that although the 
proportion of women taking part in po- 
litical life is as large as that of men, the 
proportion of women who achieve formal 
positions in parties, in government, or in 
pressure groups is very small. 

The book is frustrating to the reader as 
it must have been to the writer. Its au- 
thor wants to answer important questions, 
and formulates them well; but the investi- 
gation simply did not furnish enough evi- 
dence with which to do the job. 

. GILBERT Y. STEINER 

University of Illinois 


Maurice Duvercer (Ed.). Partis poli- 
tiques et classes sociales en France. Pp. 
332. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1955. 975 fr. 


Political parties and social classes in 
France: such is the subject matter of a 
- book published under the supervision of 
M. Maurice Duverger, a well-known pro- 
fessor of public Jaw at the University of 
Bordeaux, by the French Association of 
Political Science. The book hardly ful- 
fills the expectation raised by the title. 

It falls short of the mark for two rea- 
sons. Firstly, it came out in the third 
quarter of 1955, within a few months of 
the general election which took place on 
January 2, 1956. Thus, the emergence of 
the “Ponjadist” party, the most spectacular 
feature of the election; does not enter the 
picture. Well, Ponjade’s “Union” is prob- 
ably more closely related to a distinct so- 

` cial group (shopkeepers and handcraftsmen 
in small towns, and so forth) than any 
other party now in existence. 

Secondly, the book consists of a set of 
reports submitted to a roundtable confer- 
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ence of the aforesaid association last year. 
Within the framework of the International 
‘Association of Political Science, the whole 
problem is still being investigated; there- 
fore, we have before us, at best, a pro- 
visional summing up, a mere halt on an 
itinerary which bids fair to be a rather 
long one. Moreover, the initial chapter, 
a synthetic exposé from the pen-of M. 
Duverger himself, hardly bears comparison 
with his own book on The Political Parties 
printed in 1951. ; 

In our judgment, the best survey of the - 
question to date is available in an opuscule, 
„Political Parties and Social Realities which 
M. G. E. Lavau, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble, wrote three years ago. 
M. Lavau is among the contributors to the 
new book—he deals there with the “middle 
classes.” But his general conclusion is not 
formulated as forcibly as in the opuscule. 
It is worth borrowing it from the latter 
source because it fittingly expresses a theme 
that runs intermittently all through the 
whole set of reports. : 
. “With the exception of the Communist 
party, a French party can never be taken 
as the political projection of a social group, 
of an economic category of Frenchmen, of 
a belief, of a political doctrine. It rather 
stands as a set of abstractions, as a medley 
of heterogeneous elements. .... For in- 
stance, is the Socialist party (the so-called 
‘French section of the Workers’ Interna- 
tional’) truly a worker’s party? Here is 
the answer returned in 1953 by the ‘French 
Institute of Public Opinion’: Workers, 21 
per cent of the membership; clerks, 6 per 
cent; state-officials, 13 per cent; trade peo- 
ple, 5 per cent; industrialists, CADRES 
(engineers, technicians, salaried intellec- 
tuals), 4 per cent; liberal professions, 1 per 
cent; women not linked to any profession, 
26 per cent; people with an income, pen- 
sioners, 10 per cent; agriculturists, 14 per 

cent.” 

In the case of other political parties 
(Christian democrats, “peasants,” and so 
forth) the same test would bring forward 
similar evidence. In M. Lavau’s words, 
the French parties are not rooted in pro- 
ductive and professional activities, in dis- 
tinctive solitary interests (moral or mate- 
rial) of various sections of people in the 
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national community. They are rooted in 
` concepts of supposedly universal import. 
The “Ponjadist” party, although it origi- 
nated in a well defined economic sector, is 
proving no exception to the rule; it has 
plunged, soul and body, into undiluted 
fascism. It follows that the French po- 
litical world may look more dedicated to 
mere verbalism than any other—and, by 
the way, it cannot but help pressure groups 
to achieve their purpose. Of course, under 
the impact of international developments, 
* empty ideologies and pressure groups are 
quickly brushed aside, at the call of patri- 
otism, but not for ever. 
ANDRE GERAUD 
Paris, France 


Bertram D. Wotre. Six Keys to the 
Soviet System. Pp. xv, 258. Boston, 
Mass.: Beacon Press, 1956. $3.75. 


Bertram Wolfe does not claim that there 
are only six keys to the Soviet system or 
that the six he describes are the only use- 
ful ones. He believes, however, that his 
analyses of “The Struggle for Power,” “The 
Coordination of Culture,” “The Worker in 
the Workers’ State,” “The Two Types of 
Soviet Election,” “The Kremlin as Ally and 
Neighbor,” and “The Nature of Totalitari- 
anism” will provide “some of the elements 
of a general theory of totalitarianism.” 
Mr. Wolfe was influenced in the choice and 
number of his keys by the fact that the 
book was not written as an integrated study 
of the Soviet system, but is a selection 
from the author’s articles and addresses 
written between 1940 and 1955. He did 
not include two other “keys’”—Soviet agri- 
culture and the peasant and Soviet plan- 
ning and the dynamics. of its economy— 
because he was not satisfied with his studies 
of these matters, These are, of course, ex- 
ceedingly important aspects of Stalinist to- 
talitarianism, but even without these “keys” 
this is an excellent book. The articles stand 
up in spite of the great changes that were 
proclaimed during and since the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union which occurred after the 
book went to press. These analyses stand 
up because Mr. Wolfe has used the best 
available information, has based his studies 
on wide knowledge of Communist strategy 
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and tactics, and has been admirably re- 
strained in respect to polemics and prophe- 
cies. : É 

He describes the atrocities against his- 
tory, science, art, and education. These 
and other outrages-against human freedom 
and dignity remain in the record of Soviet 
totalitarianism in spite of the fact that the 
new collective leadership has blamed them 
all on Stalin and promised to make amends. 
The new leaders have announced reforms 
of the slave labor camps and they have 
unbound the worker from his machine, but 
the fact remains that the militarization of 
life in the USSR is a product of Marxism- 
Leninism as applied by the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. Khrushchev and 
Bulganin have asked Tito to forgive and 
forget; they have abolished the Comin- 
form, but “Titoism” in Yugoslavia and 
elsewhere proves not only that the Com- 
munist monolith will crack under pressure 
but that that pressure is the result of So- 
viet, imperialism, which, as Mr. Wolfe says, 
“combines all the imperialisms that have 
ever been invented in the long history of 
man.” The two articles on China, first 
published in January 1947 and April 1949, 
contribute less, it seems to me, to an un- 
derstanding of the external relations of 
Stalinism than the papers on Poland and 
Tito. . ; 

Mr. Wolfe does not find much very new 
about the new men who have taken over 
since Stalin’s death or about the “new 
look” they: claim to have given to Soviet 
policy. The new men are really some of 
Stalin’s younger henchmen who are bring- 
ing fresh vigor and more subtle tactics to 
an old system that is based on continuing 
the war against their. own people and 
against all other peoples for the control of 
the world. 

Harorp H. FISHER 

San Francisco State College 


FREDERICK C. BARGHOORN. Soviet Rus- 
sian Nationalism. Pp. ix, 330. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956. 
$7.00. 

From 1942 to 1947, Professor Barghoorn 
was Press Attaché at the United States 
Embassy in Moscow, and in that era of 
good feeling was able to travel relatively 
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freely in the Soviet Union. The impres- 
sions received at that time were supple- 
mented when he spent the years 1949-51 
in an official capacity in Germany inter- 
viewing refugees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. He is now associate professor of po- 
litical science at Yale. Author of The So- 
viet Image of the United States and also 
numerous articles on Russia, he has long 
devoted his attention to the subject of So- 
viet nationalism. i 
While Soviet leaders have denounced na- 
tionalism as a pernicious product of capi- 
talistic society, they have proclaimed the 
virtues of patriotism. “Soviet patriotism 
and proletarian internationalism ... are 
progressive, revolutionary, and universal. 
In contrast nationalism and cosmopolitan- 
ism are retrogressive, reactionary, and nar- 
rowly limited” (p. 10). Patriotism was, 
` indeed, decried at one time; but with 
Stalin’s pronouncement on the possibility 
of building socialism in one country, the 
cult of patriotism developed, beginning to 
flourish after 1933-34. Soviet patriotism 
in turn became “a pattern of rationaliza- 
tions for Kremlin imperialism” (p. 24). 
Under a facade of federalism the central 
government has increased its power and 
control. Although lesser nationalities have 
been permitted to retain their own lan- 
guages and a certain amount of cultural au- 
` tonomy, the dominance of the great Rus- 
sians has nevertheless increased. Insistence 
upon the unitary character of the Commu- 
nist party as opposed to a federal organi- 
zation has been one of the most important 
factors in the Russification of the Soviet 
Union. After World War II Russification 
of non-Russian peoples proceeded with 
great strides, and national discontent among 
most of these groups has now only “limited 
political significance.” “With the possible 
exception of anti-Semitism the picture of 
nationality relations ... [in Soviet Rus- 
sia is] not one of bitter conflict or an- 
tagonism” (p. 120). The use of the Cyril- 
lic alphabet has been pressed. . Today all 
nationalities use this alphabet except the 
Baltic peoples (Latin) and the Georgians 
and Armenians who have an alphabet of 
their own. The study of the Russian Jan- 
guage is constantly being furthered, and 
the author feels it safe to predict -that 
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within perhaps ten years all Soviet citizens 
will have a good speaking and writing 
knowledge of Russian (p. 92). 

Much interesting evidence is presented 
to support the author’s thesis that the So- 
viet Union is not only nationalistic but im- 
perialistic as well. He has much to say 
about characteristics of Russia’s past that 
have survived to the present day. Al- 
though it is not easy to be concise and 
definite in discussing cultural heritages or 
in discussing something as intangible as na- 
tionalism, it appears that the book would 
be more effective if the valuable material 
here presented could have been knit to- 
gether more closely into a sharper pattern. 
The study is well documented, but unfortu- 
nately the publisher has grouped the forty- 
five pages of notes at the back of the book. 
Chapter guides at the top of the pages of 
notes would have aided the reader im- 
mensely in spotting the proper reference. 

E. C. HELMREICH 

Bowdoin College 


C. Boprowsxr. La Yougoslavie socialiste. 
Pp. xvi, 237. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1956. 750 fr. i 
The aim of this book, written by a 

French economist, was to present the gen- 
eral evolution of Tito’s Yugoslavia with an 
emphasis on its economic development as 
cónditioned by ideological concepts and 
practical policies of the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist regime. 

In the introductory chapters the author 
deals with the historical. and geographical 
Background and with the political develop- 
ment of Yugoslavia between 1940 and 
1950. In the next chapters he examines 
the various stages of the economic policy 
of Communist Yugoslavia. The first Five 
Year Plan (1947-51) was inspired by So- 
viet precedents, but modified after Tito’s 


expulsion from the Cominform in 1948, 


The “period of transition” of 1949-51 was 
characterized by the massive and rapid col- 
lectivization of agriculture, a decrease of 
production, and a grave inflationary pres- 
sure. To remedy this situation, the Yugo- 
slav. rulers started revising their economic 
policy and introducing the “institutional re- 
form toward democratization.” 

In the last period examined in the book 
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(1952-55) these trends are being accentu- 
ated, thus making it possible for the Yugo- 
slav Communist leaders to claim a special 
position in the evolution of political and 
social forms and paths of our time. That 
new variant of socialism is characterized in 
the economic field by a supple federal plani- 
fication, compatible with market economy 
and with the decentralization of the na- 
tionalized enterprises and their “workers’ 
councils,” ‘ 

In reviewing the most recent .concrete 
problems, the author stresses their grave 
and still unsolved aspects (foreign trade 
balance, agricultural production, new indus- 
trial investments) but in his opinion one 
should “believe in the realities of the new 
promises.” Nevertheless, his confidence in 
a better future of the Yugoslav economy is 
based on political rather than economic 
reasons, 

The prevalence of political considera- 
tions in the author’s analysis, or, to be 
more precise, his distinct political sym- 
pathies for the Yugoslav Communist re- 
gime, unmitigated by sober political evalua- 
_tion, deprive the book of its scientific im- 
partiality. 

Useful as a survey of economic problems 
of postwar Yugoslavia, Mr. Bobrowski’s 
book reflects in the French language the 
basic official political theses of Tito’s gov- 
‘ernment. Without being himself a Com- 
munist, the author accepts as objective 
facts the contentions of a totalitarian re- 
gime which has introduced some economic 
and political reforms (“within a theoreti- 
cal frame strictly corresponding to the 
principles of the Marxist doctrine,” as Mr. 
Bobrowski himself says), but refuses to 
make any concession in the decisive prob- 
lem: the monopoly of political power for 
the Communist party. 

f Mriorap M. DRACHKOVITCH 

College of Europe 

Bruges, Belgium 


MEISSNER, Boris. Die Sowjetunion, die 
baltischen Staaten, und das Völkerrecht. 
Pp. xi, 377. Koln: Verlag für Politik 
und Wirtschaft, 1956. No price. 

The problem of the Baltic states played 

a most important role in international rela- 

tions and world history in the era immedi- 
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ately preceding World War II. Since then 
it had become a symbol of the European 
split into two inimical ideological camps. 
A secret protocol of the Moscow Pact 
of 1939 and the subsequent Frontier and 
Friendship Agreement designated the Baltic 
States as a Soviet sphere of influence. 
Ribbentrop and Molotov, Hitler and Stalin 
were at best paper friends; diplomatic loy- 
alty meant nothing in the face of the So- 
viet Union’s determination to take advan- 
tage of Germany’s difficulties in the West 
to strengthen her own strategic frontiers. 
In late 1939 the Soviet Union made trea- 
ties with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
which gave the former government the 
right to establish military, naval, and air 
bases in these territories. Lithuania, as 
“compensation,” was given the district and 
city of Vilna. Under a further Soviet- 
German agreement, German residents of 
the Baltic States, the landowning “Baltic 
Barons,” were evacuated to Germany, as a 
means of preventing a “Sudeten” problem 
in the Baltic. It was clear that these agree- 
ments were but preliminaries to outright 
annexation. In mid-June 1940, in the 
midst of the Battle of France, the Soviet 
Union quietly completed her occupation of, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, The Finns 


‘defended themselves against Soviet expan- 


sionism, but the other Baltic States have 
remained behind the iron curtain. 

All these developments are examined 
carefully by Boris Meissner in a distin- 
guished doctoral dissertation written at the 
Forschungsstelle fiir Vélkerrecht und Aus- 
lindisches Öffentliches Recht of the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg. It is a ponderous 
volume written with typical Germanic 
Griindlichkeit, with 1,180 footnotes and a 
thirty-page bibliography. Dr. Meissner pre- 
sents an extraordinary indictment of the 
Soviet concept of international law. His 
book is based in large part on all available 
Soviet sources. . : 

It is a dreary picture of “agreements” 
effected by force, threats and ultimatums, 
interference -in constitutional problems, 
forced Bolshevization, and outright annexa- 
tion. For the Soviet monolithic diplomatic 
mind, the principles of sovereignty and na- 
tional self-determination are merely incon- 
venient stumbling blocks invented by de- 
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cadent capitalism. Whatever enhances the 
Soviet territorial and strategic position be- 
comes unilaterally international law. The 
principle of compromise becomes beauti- 
fully simple: 100 per cent for me, 0 per 
cent for you. 

Dr. Meissner rightly regards the Baltic 
situation not as a narrow regional problem 
but as a European-wide and even world- 
wide question. He does not look upon the 
independence of the Baltic nations as an 
unattainable ideal, on the theory that sup- 
pression of peoples against their will and 
the denial of self-determination cannot con- 
tinue forever. But he does not explain 

‘how this can be achieved in the face of 
Soviet intransigence, the curious Russian 
concept of compromise, and the peculiar 
Soviet understanding of the meaning and 
nature of international law. 

‘ Louts L. SNYDER 
City College of New York 


Lours pe Jonc. The German Fifth Col- 
umn in the Second World War. (Trans- 
lated by C. M. Geyl.) Pp. xi, 308. 
Chicago, Ill: University of Chicago 
Press, 1956. $5.00. - ` 
The art of advertising has often achieved 

desired results with scare techniques, sell- 

ing products to people who because of in- 
nocence, lack of knowledge or sheer stu- 
pidity fall victim to manufactured fear. In 
many respects, all people share certain de- 
fects in perception—particularly when it 
comes to international politics. This may 
be proven by the numerous books about 

Nazi Germany, some of them nostalgically 

respectful and others clumsy moans about 

past mistakes. One of the most important, 
and by no means dated ones, is de Jong’s 
splendidly authenticated dissection of the 

German Fifth Column, a fascinating but 

empty ogre, a blueprint of treason and be- 

trayal that was never realized—and per- 
haps not realizable at all! The only thing 
in this direction in which Hitler did suc- 
ceed was to arouse the cataclysmic tread- 

mill of panic, hoping in one way or another 

“to destroy the enemy from within, to con- 

quer him through himself.” ` 
This then is the story within a story: 

fear and rumor grown to become accepted 
as fact, and of the facts themselves. Dr. 
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de Jong, director of the Netherlands Insti- 
tute for War Documentation, has under- 
taken this formidable task and has written 
an unusually precise but nevertheless spine- 
chilling recital of facts and figures, fears 
and fancies which were partially fed by a 
successful German war machine and par- 
tially spawned by our own imagination, 
self-deprecation, unreason and “worrying 
overtime.” As the Stukas had been 
equipped with sirens for psychological rea- 
sons, so all the pronunciamentos and re- 
leased rumors which flirted with schemes 
of interference and destruction remained 


. basically a phantasmagoria, a glamorate of 


diversion and dissension, exploiting with 
devilishly clever strategems and expediency 
the moment. and the occasion. But there 
was spying and there were leaks; some 
were caught, others interrupted, but au- 
dacious schemes continued to be hatched 
in the hope of at least partial achievement, 
such as for example the schemes for bomb- 
ing America’s east coast and occupying the 
Azores. 

But the threat existed, externally bred— 
internally taken on by many Reichsdeutsche 
and Volksdeutsche, who marched and swore 
allegiance to the swastika. And while there 
were four genuine fifth columns: in Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Poland and Yugoslavia, 
only in Poland—we are told—and in Yugo- 
slavia did they facilitate in any way mili- 
tary conquest. We feared the Trojan 
horse, which grew because of our own 
anxieties, which in turn befogged our true 
perceptions. On the other hand, perhaps 
our overzealous attention prevented greater 
realization of Hitler’s fantastic plans for 
destruction from within. The disciplined 
retrospect tells us how much effort and en- 
ergy we wasted in dealing with an over- 
rated, exaggerated bogy. And this account 
holds many lessons for the present and 
the future. 
i Boris ERICH NELSON 
Hampton Institute 


MosHe Davis (Ed.). Israel: Its Role in 
Civilization. Pp. xviii, 338. New York: 
Seminary Israel Institute of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, 1956. 
(Distributed by Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) -$4.00. 
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-One of the problems faced by Israel 
concerns the future relationship between 
Israel and the Jews of the Diaspora. In 
order to give this problem the thorough and 
profound treatment which it merits, the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 
has established an Institute at the annual 
sessions of which, since 1952, one may hear 
papers and discussions bearing on the de- 
velopment and influence of Israel. 
of these essays and addresses are presented 
in this volume: The contributors are 
Americans and Israelis, Jews and Chris- 
tians, scholars and men of affairs. ° 
_ A basic difference in viewpoint emerges 
from the two addresses grouped as the 
volume’s first section under the title The 
Role of Israel in the Modern World. Pro- 
fessor Louis Finkelstein, Chancellor of the 
Seminary, defends the view that the crea- 
tive energies—expressed in religion, lan- 
guage, art, and the like—of Diaspora 
Jewry made the State possible long be- 
fore its actual establishment. David Ben- 
Gurion, Israel’s Prime Minister, asserts that 
the Diaspora Jew faces the painful choice 
of flight from himself or flight from the 
world, and that only in Israel can a Jew 
attain a universal, cosmopolitan outlook by 
being totally himself. 

Part II is entitled What History Teaches. 
Professor William F. Albright opens it 
with a discussion of the Covenant between 
God and ancient Israel. He sees in the 
modern restoration the latest development 
in Sacred History and, therefore, an event 
from which mankind may expect a great 
deal. The section closes on a similar note 
by ‘Professor Carl J. Friedrich who recalls 
the Bible’s contribution to the sense of his- 
tory as a process with purpose and value. 
Israel of today, by its very existence, gives 
further meaning to this sense of history, if 
only because it is the first state to have 
been’ created by international action. 

Between these two essays are four others 
of a more documentary nature. Professor 
H. L. Ginsberg reviews the findings in the 
Dead Sea scrolls. Professor Salo W. Baron 
calls attention to several very interesting 
parallels between Israel’s current situation 
and that of the Second Commonwealth. 
Professor Morton Smith points to some in- 
fluences by the Diaspora on Palestinian. 


Some 
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Judaism of the first century. Professor 
Saul Lieberman recalls some values of life 
exemplified in discussions in the Pales- 
tinian Talmud which have not lost their 
relevance for Israel today. _ 

Part ITI, The New State, is descriptive 
in nature. Abba Eban, Israel’s Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, leads off with a 
view of his nation’s place in the milieu 
of the Middle East. This is followed by 
essays on Israel’s Constitution—formulated 
but not adopted—on Israeli democracy, re- 
ligion, music, and art. Martin Buber dis- 
cusses the problem of the emerging Israeli 
personality. The kalutz (pioneer) has built 
the land, making a desert blossom like a 
rose. Now, however, a new types of halutz 
is called for, one who will concentrate on 
building character. Allan Nevins, the Chris- 
tian historian, echoes this hope. 

In the final section, America and Israel, 
Professor Howard Mumford Jones discusses 
learnedly, though with a light touch, “The 
Land of Israel in Anglo-Saxon Tradition.” 
Professor Selig Adler surveys “The Back- 
ground of American Policy Toward Zion.” 
Professor Robert T. Handy deals with 
“Zion in American Christian Movements,” 
and Dr. Alexander Bein finds that “Ameri- 
can Settlements in Israel” have been dis- 
appointingly few. Abba Eban brings the 
volume to a close with a brief outline of 
the common elements in the make-up of 
the United States and Israel. 

It is obvious from the few remarks here 
offered as examples.that the volume con- 
tains much interesting information and 
many stimulating ideas. It deserves care- 
ful reading and discussion. 

SOLOMON GRAYZEL 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


` ISHTIAQ Husarn QuresHi. The Pakistani 


Way of Life. Pp. xi, 81. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. $4.00. 


To the small number of books on Paki- 
stan now available, this volume comes as a 
welcome addition. The author was a pro- 
fessor of history at Delhi University before 
partition and was a prominent member of 
the Muslim League. He served in the 
Pakistan Cabinet during the first six years, 
and apparently wrote the book while still 
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Minister of Education. More recently, 
Professor Qureshi has been teaching at Co- 
lumbia University. 

The book forms part of a series spon- 
sored by UNESCO aimed to further mutual 
understanding between the different peoples 
and countries of the world. In view of 
the extraordinarily limited information now 
available about the various peoples and 
` customs of Pakistan, the chances of pro- 
ducing a comprehensive introductory study 
at this time are restricted. What the au- 


thor has done is to portray the view of 


Pakistan as seen by a member of the elite 
in a highly idealized manner. 

The picture which emerges is a valuable 
document of the romantic vision which 
provided the foundation for the Muslim 
League ideology, an ideology which has 
since foundered on the shoals of harsh 
realism. ‘The benefits of Mughal rule in 
India are exaggerated, and the faults of the 
Hindus unduly stressed. But precisely that 
_ reading of history provided much of the 
emotional fervor for the Pakistan Move- 
ment, 

What has been neglected is a description 
of the weakness of the Muslims—their eco- 
nomic, social, and educational degeneration 
-—which led to the demand for Pakistan as 
a protection against the more advanced and 
energetic Hindu community. Pakistan to- 
day is a land of underprivileged peasants— 
still harrassed by a small overprivileged 
elite—striving to better their lot. The in- 
tellectual history of Pakistan during its first 
decade-has been characterized by the pain- 
ful shift from the romantic view portrayed 
in this book to a more realistic apprecia- 
tion of the immediate need for solutions to 
exceedingly complex problems. 

As a document, this book is invaluable 
for helping to explain the attitudes and fail- 
ures of the Muslim League. As an account 


of the Pakistani way of life, it represents > 


an ideal toward which many Pakistani 
aspire. 
STANLEY Maron 
Human Relations Area Files 
New Haven, Conn. 


Davi E. Apter. The Gold Coast in Tran- 
sition. Pp. xiii, 355. Princeton; N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1955. $5.00. 
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This is a spirited book which is appear- 
ing at a time when the political fortunes 
of the Gold Coast are in the news. Dr. 
Apter’s questions go straight to the heart 
of the matter in a masterly first chapter in 
which he discusses whether British parlia- 
mentary government is a suitable mecha- 
nism for the development of African so- 
cieties from a traditional, tribal stage to 
that of a centralized, self-governing state. 
This query has long troubled administra- 
tors in British Africa, but it has seldom 
been posed by the political scientist. 

As a pioneer in method Dr. Apter has 
many difficulties. As a political scientist 
he wants to make political generalizations. 
He describes the stages by which the Gold 
Coast is attaining self-government, but he 
wants also to generalize as to political de- 
velopment in all African territories and to 
test political theories, particularly those of 
Weber and Marion Levy. Anything less 
would brand him as a “mere historian.” 
Yet, he is dealing with such an unfamiliar 


° situation that he is obliged to give back- 


ground information on environment,: popu- 
lation, economic development, history, eth- 
nography, and the evolution of the British 
policy of Indirect Rule. 

With this complex story to tell, it is not 
surprising that Dr. Apter has little room 
to develop his concepts. Some of them 
hold up the speed of his narrative; some 
are so condensed that reviewers have de- 
scribed them as “jargon”; and some are 
not developed fully. Even his fundamen- 
tal concept of “institutional transfer” needs 
working out in greater detail in a particu- 
lar area if it is to be really fruitful. 

Again Dr. Apter’s problem is central 
government and its evolution in a state 
composed of many different tribal political 
systems. The analysis of these traditional 
systems is vital to his purpose, yet the an- 
thropological material available is uneven 
and little of it geared: to answer his par- 
ticular question. He therefore oversimpli- 


_ fies and often apparently relies on impres- 


sions alone. This is particularly true in-the 
pages dealing with ideas and values and 
the evolution of Kwame Nkrumah as a 
charismatic leader. : 

The fact that this book sets too high a 
target does not, however, detract from its 
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importance. It merely points to the need 


for more experiment and it is excellent - 


news that Apter, with his vigor and pene- 
trating insight, is carrying out such experi- 
ments in East Africa. 

For British’ administrators and anthro- 
pologists the most valuable chapters are 
those which break the newest ground: 
those which describe the rise to power of 
Nkrumah, the process of absorption of 
British parliamentary ideas by a new rul- 
ing class, the work of British civil servants 
and technicians in the new regime, and ‘the 
analysis of the current ‘situation in two 
sample districts. These chapters are some- 
thing of a four de force based, as they are, 
on nine-months field work.. 

A. I. RICHARDS 

Newnham College 

Cambridge, England 


Dun J. Li. British Malaya: An Economic 


Analysis. Pp. xi, 123. New York: 
American Press, 1955. $3.00. 


In this era of revolutionary change oc- 
curring in colonial and postcolonial areas, 
Malaya occupies a strategic economic and 
political position. Yet, there has been very 
little written, outside of some penetrating 
journalistic works, which provides insights 
into the nature of imperialism in Malaya: 
internal economic and political problems, 
ethnic conflicts, and so forth. The need 
for enlightenment on one of these problems 
—imperialism—is partially fulfilled in Dun 
J. Li’s work, British Malaya: An Economic 
Analysis. 

Tracing the broad outlines of Malayan 
economic development from 1895 to 1938, 
Dr. Li analyzes both the economic gains 
reaped by the imperial power and the so- 
cial and economic losses sustained by the 
Malayan people. The author perceptively 
relates continuing governmental surpluses 
and the vast private profits arising pri- 
marily out of the exploitation of tin and 
rubber. One suggestion of the profitability 
of this rich colonial region is the fact that 
. in the entire period the balance of trade 
was always “favorable.” For the British 
economy, Malaya proved a steady source 
of profits, dollar exchange, vital raw ma- 
terials, and government revenue. 

Resource development was made possible 
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not only by the application of foreign tech- 
nology and capital but also by the organi- 
zation of a foreign labor force. The labor 
force for tin and rubber exploitation came 
mostly from immigrating Chinese and In- 
dians since the native Malays resisted job 
offers. In a framework of free immigra- 
tion, government intervention, and the ab- 
sence of an organized labor movement, 
even in the prosperous nineteen-twenties 
maximum daily wages of less than a dollar 
prevailed. 

While Malaya’s economic growth has 
been marked, some unfavorable aspects of 
imperialist economic development on the 
people and the economy are clear. Gov- 
ernment revenues came mostly from taxes 
on opium, tobacco, and liquor, and rail- 
way profits. Official policy was largely re- 
sponsible for the widespread use of opium, 
which often provided over 50 per cent of 
the revenue. Most government spending 
was for a bureaucracy: roads, railways, 
and the military, medical services. and 
education having a low priority. The 
economy’s dependence upon rubber and 
tin has made it vulnerable to sudden mar- 
ket changes, and the chances of more bal- 
anced development have been precluded 
by the large remissions abroad. 

Dr. Li’s book provides much useful ma- 
terial; his work clarifies the outlines of 
Malayan economic development, making 
more meaningful present-day problems and 
alternative solutions leading to political in- 
dependence and economic maturity. While 
many useful facts and detailed figures are 
presented, their full impact is often sof- 
tened by the author’s failure to put them 
in clear analytic focus. For example, his 
analysis of Malaya’s “favorable” balance of 
trade is not related to the balance of pay- 
ments; thus one aspect of imperialism is 
left obscured. 

CHARLES HOFFMANN 

Queens College 


TIEH-TSENG Li. The Historical Status of 
Tibet. Pp. xi, 312. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University, 1956. 
$5.00. 

The issue of the status of Tibet, long 
quiescent, again briefly stitred international 
interest in 1950. In essence, the problem 
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was whether that country, once strong and 
independent, had in the course of centuries 
become legally a part of China. Li Tieh- 
tseng, in a book ‘born of his Ph.D. thesis, 
traces the history of Tibet’s foreign rela- 
tions from the T’ang Dynasty (618-907) 
to date. He concludes that Tibet was a 
vassal of China from the time of Kublai 
Khan (1260-95), and that China acquired 
full soveregnty over the Tibetan nation at 
the end of the eighteenth century, That 
authority had faded back to suzerainty 
again, however, by the beginning of the 
twentieth century. i 

The author describes the British efforts 
from 1885 onwards to break down Tibet’s 
isolation, the concern of Tsarist Russia, 
and the efforts of the dying Manchu Dy- 
nasty to reassert its waning control, with 
rivalry between the Dalai and Panchen 
Lamas constituting a complicating factor. 
Some of the seamier aspects of the period 
of Manchu ascendency in Lhasa are glossed 
over. More important, there is a too-quick 
acceptance of the finality of Mongol and 
Manchu overlordship, without adequate 
consideration of the nature of that Ori- 
ental “suzerainty.” 

Further, the argument about an issue of 
sovereign (or suzerain) rights which was 
approached by Britain and China from 
vastly different points of view and only 
dimly—if at all—perceived by Tibet, has 
been permitted to obscure political re- 
ality. For the question of technical status 
was patently subordinate to a power strug- 
gle along traditional lines. Peking and the 
British sought to build up their respective 
positions in Tibet; the Tibetan theocracy, 
linked by assorted ties of religion and vas- 
salage to the Manchu Throne, fought for 
an effective independence. 

Naked power dictated the denouement. 
After the Chinese Revolution of 1911, 
Tibet exercized a de facto autonomy—but 
in its political naiveté neglected to pre- 
pare an international position against the 
-day that a unified China would again de- 
scénd upon it. When the Communist 
Peking regime in 1950 demanded that 
Tibet accept Chinese “liberation,” the Brit- 
ish raj had left India; and Lhasa’s appeal 
to the United Nations for help didn’t even 
get on the agenda. 
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So Tibet was forced in May 1951 to 
submit to “peaceful liberation.” Dr, Li 
says that “settled the issue of Tibet.” It 
did indeed, but not on the basis of the 
intrinsic merits of the case—and that is 
what the present book was about. 

Dr. Werner Levi has remarked (Far 
Eastern Survey, Aug. 1956) the identity 
between parts of Li’s book and a 1949 
Ph.D. thesis by Sung Yao-ting, “Chinese- 
Tibetan Relations 1890-1947.” 

O. EDMUND CLUBB 

New York, N. Y. 


Ann Van Wynen Tuomas and A. J. 
Tuomas, Jr. Non-Intervention: The 
Law and Its Import in the Americas. 
Pp. xvi, 476. Dallas, Tex.: Southern 
Methodist University Press, 1956. $8.00. 
Non-Intervention deals with the legal 

principle of nonintervention and, from the 
viewpoint of the international lawyer, does 
it well. Probably it deserves a more de- 
scriptive title than it now carries, how- 
ever, for a large and interesting part of 
the study concerns aspects of the doctrine 
of nonintervention which do not lie ex- 
clusively within the Western Hemisphere. | 
In a work considering the import of non- 
intervention in the Americas, one might 
expect to find some discussion of the prin- 
ciple in terms of general international law 
and of legal practices under the United 
Nations for purposes of comparison; but 
this book carries such discussion far be- 
yond a few statements which might serve 
to orient the reader. In fact, it includes 
not only a great deal of substantive mate- 
rial on non-American law and practices, but 
also a series of value-judgments concern- 
ing the correctness and effectiveness of the 
non-American as opposed to the American 
doctrine and practices. 

Although I do not agree with all of the 
conclusions presented in these interpretive 
sections of the book, they do contain much 
that is valuable and thought-provoking. 
Consequently, the specialization of the 
title performs a disservice to the prospéc- 
tive reader who may not care to concern 
himself with American law alone, but who 
may not be aware of the wider scope of 
the present study. i 

My lack of agreement with some of the 
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conclusions of the authors has to do, I 
suspect, more with the nature of the dif- 
ferences between the social sciences and the 
science of the Law than with substantive 
content. Lack of space prohibits discus- 
sion of those differences, which arise out of 
what international lawyers on the one hand 
and social scientists on the other are try- 
ing to do and the factors they take into 
account in their calculations; but I will 
predict that the international lawyer will 
find this study more useful than will the 
political scientist or economist. However 
all of them can read it with profit. 

As to content, after a three-chapter de- 
scription of the evolution of the doctrine 
of nonintervention in Europe and America 
the remainder of the book is divided into 
two long sections. The first, of seven chap- 
ters, is on “The Principle of Non-interven- 
tion as It Reflects the Legality or Illegality 
of Intervention,” and the second, of nine 
_ chapters, deals: with “Certain Grounds and 

Types of Intervention.” The kinds of ma- 
terials covered can be suggested by listing 
a few ‘representative chapter headings— 
“Legality of Individual Intervention under 
General International Law,” “Collective In- 
tervention,” “Collective Self-Defense,” “In- 
tervention by Recognition and Non-Recog- 
nition,” “Intervention for Democracy,” 
“Asylum as Intervention.” 

Three appendices follow the body of the 
study: the Charter of the Organization of 
American States, the Pact of Bogota, and 
the Rio Treaty. Unfortunately the authors 
did not include a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, though the extensive footnote cita- 
tions serve the purpose to some extent. 

: Rosert E. Scorr 

University of Illinois 
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SAMUEL LUBELL. Revolt of the Moder- 
ates. Pp. ix, 308. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956, $2.75. 

MERLO, J. Pusey. Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent. Pp. 300. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company,'1956. $3.75. 

Samuel Lubell here applies his method 
of personal chatty interviews with voters 


` cial prestige. 
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to assess the results of Eisenhower's at- 
tempt to remake the Republican party. 
The dazzle of the Eisenhower personality 
has concealed the peculiar achievement of 
his purpose. Of course “the primitive urge 
for re-election affects every decision” as 
indeed it must if we are to have repre- 
sentative government instead of dictator- 
ship or anarchy. Lubell says that “for 
every county in the country the Presiden- 
tial returns have been analyzed at least as 
far back as the Civil War.” 

McCarthy and the outstanding isolation- 
ist leaders are viewed as practicing “the 
politics of revenge.” Thus the German 
counties which, fifty years ago were over- 
whelmingly Democratic, swung suddenly 
Republican three times—following World 
Wars I and II and even the Korean War 
and politicians simply exploited their- op- 
portunities in seeking electoral support. 
Probably Eisenhower’s major problem is 
living with these Republican isolationists, 

Lubell sees us now returning in mid-cen- 
tury to the even balance of the two ma- 
jor parties reminiscent of the 1870’s and 
1880’s. Thus we have had alternating Re- 
publican and Democratic Congresses and 
may continue to have them. A consider- 
able number of voters avow their intention 
of casting their ballots to prevent either 
party from becoming too strong. The ef- 
fect of good incomes in rehabilitating the 
Republican party is highlighted by one for- 
mer Democrat who explained his turning 
Republican by, “Pl tell you the truth: I 
married a wife with some money.” The 
rising incomes under Democratic Presidents 
evidently relieved many a prospering Demo- 
crat of his underdog complex and induced 
him to join the ranks of the party of so- 
Of this there can be little 
doubt, as Lubell’s statistics demonstrate 
that the Republicans need not expect the 
Civil Rights issue to recapture the Negro 
vote; he is too engrossed in “jobs” and 
the conviction that the Democratic party is 
more concerned about his welfare than the 
Republican. 

If Pusey’s book was designed as a cam- 
paign biography, it is rather too devoid of 
perceptive insights for the party of the 
college graduate and is too colorless for 
the rest of the voters. It is often as pe- 
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destrian a8 à government report. It pur- 
ports to cover Eisenhower’s call to the 
presidency and the first three years of his 
administration. As a partisan document it 
employs conventional devices: “The Demo- 
cratic candidate gibed,” and so forth, “Give 
’em Hell, Harry ... ranted and sput- 
tered.” How is the following for omnibus 


innuendo: “He (Eisenhower) has never at- - 


. tempted to grab a piece of territory, to 
seize an industry, to intimidate Congress, 
to pack a court, or otherwise to abuse the 
power in his hands.” The villains lurk be- 
tween the lines and need not be named. 

If the President himself is almost above 
criticism his team is not infallible. Brown- 
ell’s reputation “was somewhat impaired 

. when he accused President Truman 
of knowingly promoting a Soviet spy.” 
Weeks’ boner in ousting Dr. Allen V. Astin 
is frankly reported. “Mrs. Hobby was not 
personally responsible but she drew criti- 
cism upon herself by saying that ‘no one 
could have foreseen’ the extraordinary de- 
mand for the [polio] vaccine.” , Dulles 
however is almost if not altogether too 
good to be true. His achievement is cer- 
tainly not as neat as Chapter VII would 
seem to have it, ' 

“Ike handles his visitors with the adroit- 
ness of a life long politician,” which no 
doubt he was as a general. The President’s 
Cabinet has been resuscitated from an ap- 


proaching desuetude and Eisenhower has ` 


shown a remarkable adaptation to the 
Presidency. But when Pusey says that 
“the power of Commander-in-Chief could 
not reasonably be stretched to meet all the 
situations that might arise in the Formosa 
Strait,” he is on doubtful constitutional 
ground, 
Wirren E. BINKLEY 
Ohio Northern University 


Lawrence H. Fucus. The Political Be- 
. havior of American Jews. Pp. 220. 
Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1956. $4.00. 


Of the Jew it has been said that he is 
like everyone else, but more so. 

This volume by Lawrence H. Fuchs, as- 
sistant professor of political science, Bran- 
deis University, substantiates this observa- 


material to prove it. 
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tion, but more sé—it provides the factual 
From innumerable 
sources—encyclopedias, learned articles and 
studies, old newspapers, documents and au- 
tobiographies—he has culled.an amazing ar- 
ray of facts and has presented them clearly 
and convincingly as if to answer one ques- 
tion. 

That one question the author poses in 
his first chapter, “But Is There a Jewish 
Vote?” 

Ten pages are devoted to an analysis of 
this question—a question, by the way, that 
might be asked concerning the Catholic 
citizen, the Irish-American citizen, the 
member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and so forth. And the author’s dis- 
cussion highlights some helpful conclusions 
true of Jews and others: “. .. group ex- 
pression in pdélitics is indispensable to de- 
mocracy.” “;,.a strong case can be 
made that ethno-religious diversity in 
American society has been a major factor 
in mitigating class cleavage.” 

The general inferences that Professor 
Fuchs draws from the study of his facts 
are these: Jews, like all other citizens, have 
participated in all phases—good and bad— 
of American political life. Jews, having 
suffered as a persecuted minority in the 
Old and New Worlds, tended to vote for 
the party which at the time held out more 
liberal promises of justice, fair play, and 
opportunity. As a group the Jews since 
the 1920’s developed a strong zeal for the 
Democratic party at the very time they 
were improving their economic status; this 
in seeming contrast to general class tend- 
encies in American politics. 

This final judgment concerning the po- 
litical behavior of American Jews the au- 
thor attributes to the ethical and spiritual 
values of the Jewish cultural tradition 
which cut across Jewish differences of in- 
come, occupation, and education. This, to- 
gether with his strong individualism, ac- 
counts in large measure for his political 
liberalism, his tendencies to join new po- 
litical ventures, and his unpredictability as 
a voter. ; 

One wishes that the author of this illumi- 


‘nating, original, and excellent volume did 


not use the inaccurate and stuffy word 
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“Hebrews” for the flesh and blood reality 
generally known as “Jews.” 
Mortimer J.:CoHEN 
Congregation Beth Sholom 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nem MacNem and Harop W. Merz. 

The Hoover Report, 1953-1955. Pp. 
_ vii, 344. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1956. $6.00. 

The first Hoover Report, The President’s 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government, 1947-1949, 
was an undoubted success. It -restricted 
itself to the investigation of administrative 
practices and made 273 recommendations, 
of which 72 per cent were carried out by 
Congress or by the President. The suc- 
cess of the first really brought the second 
into existence. There persisted the com- 
mon feeling in and out of Congress that not 
only administrative efficiency, but the over- 
all legislative record of Congress should be 
submitted to, nonpartisan evaluation. And 
the second commission proceeded to scruti- 
nize official public policy from two very 
salient criteria—strengthening of the’ sys- 
tem of private property and congressional 
control of the purse strings. 

The authors held important editorial and 
research jobs with the second Commission. 
They know intimately the Commission’s 
recommendations as well as the substance 
of the nineteen task force reports. They 
have done an excellent job in presenting, 
in abbreviated form, the work of the 200 
men who served on the Commission or on 
the task forces. 

But the second Hoover Commission re- 
port is a very controversial political docu- 
ment. On almost every page it quarrels 
with American political history of the last 
quarter century. The tone is essentially 
that of Mr. Hoover’s political speeches of 
1932. Big government stifles business, and 
business is the very lifeblood of America. 
“Big government is becoming a Franken- 
stein’s monster that turns upon its crea- 
tors” (p. 4). Business methods are more 
efficient than those of government and 
much of the work now being done by the 
government, and especially by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, should be performed by 
private companies upon a contractual basis.' 
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The fundamental thesis of the Commis- 
sion’s report is best expressed in the chair- 
man’s earlier volume, The Challenge to 
Liberty (1934). It is that man’s greatest 
potential tyrant is his government. His- 
tory may prove that Herbert Clark Hoover 
is right, but the alacrity with which the 
American people have accepted, and sup- 
ported, social security, rural electrification, 
housing, and other such social welfare meas- 
ures in the last twenty-five years serves to 
emphasize the general unpopularity of the 
laissez-faire doctrine. Even the new con- 
servatives, a potent. force in America, have 
abandoned the Hoover-Hayek position on 
many fundamental issues. 

The Commission’s report is quietly being 
relegated to the shelves of historical docu- 
ments, This book seeks to prevent that 
dispensation. It criticizes the critics and 
castigates them as “spokesmen of selfish 
pressure groups” (p. 307). This it has a 
right to do, but the authors should also 
admit, which they do not, that the per- 
sonnel of the Commission and of the task 
forces were recruited generally from busi- 
ness and its professional allies. There are 
other equally important segments of the 
population—farmers, workers, and minori- 
ties—and they should have been repre- 
sented on any policy-evaluating commis- 
sion. 

Cortez A. M. Ewinc 

University of Oklahoma 


Harry L. Case. Personnel Policy in a 
Public Agency: The TVA Experience. 
Pp. xiv, 177. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1955. $3.00. 

Anybody with even a smattering of un- 
derstanding of large-scale personnel opera- 
tions is almost sure, in reading Mr. Case’s 
Personnel Policy in a Public Agency, to 
find himself annoyed almost beyond meas- 
ure by two characteristics of the presenta- 
tion. The first is the bland assumption, 
explicitly expressed or unmistakably im- 
plied at least a hundred times, “Look how 
good we are; and look how hopelessly in- 
competent the other fellows are.” The 
second is the abysmal ignorance of the facts 
of personnel life and the extreme difficulty 
experienced in drawing sound conclusions 
from the meager facts only partially known. 
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A few examples—only a few of scores 
which could be cited if more space were 
available—illustrate these two character- 
istics. Over and over the practical perfec- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
set-up, with the three members of the 
Board having administrative responsibili- 


ties, appointed by the President of the’ 


United States, is iterated and reiterated. 
At no place in the book is there even a 
faint indication of any knowledge that, in 
this country of ours, there are more than 
.a thousand local governments with the 
council-manager type of government; that 
the manager is chosen by the legislative 
body, not the chief executive; and that the 
supreme administrative authority is vested 


in him, not in a board. The pious but more . 


or less hypocritical legislative decrees as to 
political influence in appointments which 
Mr. Case regards as peculiar to the TVA 
are all but standard in the recent and many 
of the older civil service laws. The claim 
that “there is a much smaller gap in TVA 
between plans and decisions . . . and con- 
tact with the public which uses the service 
... than in most large public agencies” 
(p. 5) takes no cognizance, to cite two in- 
stances, of the close relationships in every 
large city of the police and the public 
health officers with the public served. To 


give two illustrations from the technical . 


personnel field, Mr. Case, in the book, 
never does get clear the relationship of 
position classification and recruiting, with 
the former coming first; in fact he asserts 
flatly that “recruitment and appointment of 
personnel is the original and most elemen- 
tary function of personnel administration” 
(p. 8). And repeatedly “nepotism” is 
branded as a cardinal personnel sin, though 
the most efficient filling and repair station 
whose operation I have ever observed per- 
sonnally is manned by a father and his four 
sons. And so on and on to such an extent 
that it is difficult to recognize and appraise 
fairly some of the good points in the book, 


such as the interesting description of the’ 


TVA employee relations, containing many 
conclusions I am not ready to accept. 

The truth seems to be that the TVA au- 
thorities, woefully ignorant of the rapidly 
developing science and art of personnel ad- 
ministration, as exemplified in the cities of 
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Cincinnati and Milwaukee and in the state 
governments of California and New Jersey, 
decided to improvise a personnel system all 
their own. As improvisers they did fairly 
well, even though they fell considerably 
short of the early personnel conceptions in 
this country which were expressed in the 
civil service rules of the Chicago Civil 
Service Commission as long ago as 1913. 


‘But why proceed as if little or no worth 


while development work in this field has 
ever been done? Why pay no attention to 
the personnel things which correspond to 


- the bathtub, the automobile, the telephone, 


the airplane, the plastics, and the wonder 
drugs? In short, the discerning reader, if 
at all informed of personnel realities, must 
almost surely reach the conclusion ex- 
pressed in the adage beginning “He who 
knows not and knows not that he knows 
not... .” 
Frep TELFORD 
Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration 
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RosBeErT E. Cusuman. Civil Liberties in 
the United States: A Guide to Current 
Problems and Experience. Pp. xiii, 248. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1956. $2.85. 


If the directors of the Fund for the Re- 
public had taken a poll among political sci- 
entists and civil rights’ students to learn 
who was considered best qualified to de- 
scribe and assess the present state of civil 
liberties in the United States, there is little 
doubt that the name of Robert E. Cush- 
man would have appeared at or near the 
top of the list. A past president of the 
American Political Science Association and 
the guiding spirit of Cornell University’s 
distinguished program of research and pub- 
lication in the field of civil rights, Profes- 
sor Cushman adds to his stature by the 
clear and -concise conspectus contained in 
the present book. 

The volume was commissioned by the 
Fund for the Republic and five thousand 
paperback copies have been distributed by 
the Fund to the press, lawyers, civic lead- 
ers, and some educators. 

This is not a technical study. There are 
no footnotes or appendices and, while cases 
are referred to by title and with citations, 
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there is little use of lawyers’ language and 
.an almost total absence of academic jargon. 
Professor Cushman’s Introduction states 
that the book was “designed to be an out- 
line of the entire area [of civil liberties] 
with perhaps just a little meat on the 
bones.” Let it be said that the bones are 
exceedingly well assembled and the little 
meat discreetly distributed and tenderly 
done. 

To compress as vast an array of facts 
and problems as present-day civil liberties 
present into a relatively slender volume 


involves, of course, the making of choices. 


and the placing of emphasis. Here it is 
easy to express differences in preference. 
This reviewer, for instance, was a little 
puzzled by the contrast of twenty pages 
allotted to academic freedom as against 
only three for “Military Power and Civil 
Liberty” and two for. civil liberties prob- 
lems of aliens. Another surprise was to 
find only one mention of McCarthy: per- 
haps McCarthyism is so much of the past 
that the Wisconsin senator rates no more— 
but is Huntington Cairns’ role in matters 
of obscene literature cases really twice as 
important (pp. 18 and 38)? 

This reviewer would also have chosen a 
different illustration of academic freedom 
problems than the Tandy case (referred to, 
but not identified by that name, on page 
82). The gentleman involved was on a 
one-year appointment at Kansas State Col- 
lege at Emporia; his signature on the pe- 
tition for pardon of the Communist lead- 
ership was written on official college sta- 
tionery; his relief from teaching duties was 
voted by the faculty while the College 
administration continued payment of his 
salary; the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors declined to consider the 
case a Violation of its principles of aca- 
demic freedom. There are stronger cases, 
regrettably, to illustrate the precarious state 
of academic freedom today. 

But if one can differ on such matters of 
detail it should be repeated that the total 
impact of this sane, orderly, and detached 
summary is impressive and instructive. We 
are indebted to Professor Cushman—not 
the least for the splendid reading sugges- 
tions attached to each section—and to the 


Fund for the Republic’s directors who 


+ 
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made this book possible. My only regret ` 
is that the Fund’s free distribution could 
not have extended to every public library 
in the country! . 
` Francis H. HELLER 
University of Kansas i i 


- RoserT A. Horn. Groups and the Consti- 


tution. Pp. ix, 187. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press; London: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1956. $3.00. — 


Over the past thirty years the Supreme 
Court has been restating the concepts of 
civil liberties. Dr. Horn’s book is only 
one of the many in which scholars have 
attempted not only to review these cases, 
but to develop theories and patterns of 
thinking and to chart the future develop- 
ment of the law. Dr. Horn professes to 
see a cumulative body of constitutional 
law of association. 

The thesis [as here stated] appears clear 
and unequivocal. Freedom of association 
is one of the most important civil liber- 
ties. Variations on the theme appear, how- 
ever, as the author pursues his thesis. In 
places he is concerned primarily with the 
right of association, that is, the right of in- 
dividuals to act collectively for the ac- 
complishment -of ‘common objectives. In 
other places Dr. Horn pursues with equal 
vigor and enthusiasm a parallel but some- 
what less clearly defined thesis which con- 
tends, generally speaking, that the Court is 
gradually admitting that the provisions of 
the Bill of Rights may be extended in pro- 
tection of groups, such as religious, labor, 
and political associations. In spite of the 
assertion concerning “freedom of associa- 
tion,” the central theme is that associa- 
tions have, or should have, guarantees of 
civil liberties equal to those bestowed on . 
natural persons. Dr. Horn confesses, how- 
ever, “. . . it is a rare thing to find in the 
judicial opinions . . . any overt discussion 
of the nature of groups or the rights of 
groups.” “The Court’s rhetoric,” continues 
Dr. Horn, “is still the rhetoric of individu- 
alism, but its logic is the logic of the col- 
lectivity of our own time. The Justices 
focus the light of their learning upon the 
individual before the bar, but if one looks 
back at the rear wall of the courtroom, one 
can see, large and distinct, the shadow of 
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the group for whom the individual litigant 
stands,” 

Dr. Horn insists that “the rights of as- 
sociations have been raised upon the rights 
of individuals to associate.” This oblique 
approach by the Court to the rights of as- 
sociations obscures the issues and dilutes 
the evidence supporting the author’s hy- 
pothesis. He is required to interpret the 
opinions not.in the rhetoric in which they 
are expressed but rather as they cast shad- 
ows on “the rear wall of the courtroom.” 
The chief organizational defect of the study 
lies in the constant intertwining or even 
confusing of the two theses: the right to 
associate and the rights of associations. 
Yet the value of Dr. Horn’s research and 
his contribution to the literature lie in his 
pursuit of the vaguer of these two concepts. 

There can be little sociological or legal 
controversy concerning the basic rights of 
individuals to associate. It does not fol- 
low, however, that “the group for -whom 
the individual litigant stands” shares with 
the individual the broad grant of consti- 
tutional freedoms. 

Yet such is Dr. Horn’s central thesis. 
Because of the elusive character of the con- 
cept, the author in his search for evidence 
pounds at the periphery of the law, ana- 
lyzing dissents and concurring opinions— 
even obiter dicta—in an attempt to wring 
from the Court or the individual justices 
admissions which support the thesis. It is 
an exploratory investigation and admittedly 
one which reveals little positive evidence. 
Dr. Horn is, nevertheless, to be com- 
mended for the intensity of the search and 
for his integrity in the statement of find- 
ings. Throughout the study the author 
steps nimbly from idea to idea and, when 
fancy dictates, he launches on erudite ex- 
cursions, such; for example, as his delight- 
ful essay on the nature of American politi- 
cal parties. The book is an expanded and 
revised version of a series of Walgreen 


lectures delivered at the University of Chi- ` 


cago in 1953. Groups and the Constitution 
covers familiar ground, but it provides a 
somewhat novel approach to segments of 
American Constitutional Law which un- 
doubtedly merit extensive investigation. 
Harotp M. Dorr 
University of Michigan: 
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Epwarp A. Suits. The Torment of Se- 

- crecy: The Background and Consequences 
of American Security Policies. Pp. 238. 
Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1956. $3.50. 


The secret police as a characteristic or 
even dominant agency is a device by means 
of which authoritarian governments main- 
tain their control over an otherwise un- 
manageable mass society. In modern his- 
tory this device was developed in Russia 
under the Czars and perfected under Lenin 
and Stalin. In the time previous to the 
Russian revolution this sinister guardian of 
insecure authority was continually at grips 
with his twin brother and mortal enemy, 
the conspiratorial community of revolution- 
ary intellectuals who vied with their perse- 
cutors in ruthlessness no less than in secre- 
tiveness. While this underground fight de- 
termined the pattern of domestic policy, 
the operation of law was perverted into a 
form of irresistable violence, and intelli- 
gence appeared as naturally hostile to au- 
thority—a horrifying picture, against which 
as a dark foil there stood out in bright 
colors the ease and seturity of life in the 
Western democracies. 

Thus it came as a terrible shock to lovers 
of liberty all over the world when, in the 
years following World War II, the leading 
democracy began to flaunt a security policy 
which seemed to mimick some of the more 
odious features of a system associated in 
the public mind with Hitler’s Gestapo or 
Stalin’s Gay-Pay-Uo. It is true, there was 
much noise and relatively little damage. 
Neither did McCarthy, McCarran, and 
their associates really succeed in violating 
the sanctuary of privacy and personal free- 
dom nor did that group of Communists, 
Soviet agents, and fellow-traveling intel- 
lectuals, the target of the wrath of the 
new demagogues, ever constitute a serious 
threat to America’s security or its demo- 
cratic institutions. But the ugly noise was 
deafening indeed, and the subsequent lower- 
ing of domestic moral was as alarming as 
the loss of international prestige which 
weakened the cause of the Free World. 

However, there is reason to be thankful 
for the fact that time has become ripe for 
a book like Mr. Shils’s. Instead of retell- 
ing in detail the distressing story of the 
extravagancies of recent American security 
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and loyalty policies, he dispassionately sur- 
veys the phenomenon as a whole, explores 
its causes, and interprets its significance 
in the light of the American liberal tradi- 
tion and the principles of a free society. 
He shows how extremist tendencies, latent 
in American life throughout its history, at- 
tained a short-lived prominence under the 
shock of the disillusionment administered 
to the.American people by the failure of 
the Allies to “win the peace” in, 1945, and 
how this frustrating experience deepened 
an ingrained public distrust of the intelli- 
gentsia. In drawing his conclusions the au- 
thor arrives at a reaffirmation of the idea 
of a pluralistic society which combines 
public-mindedness with attachment to the 
idea of privacy. Regarding the future he 
seems moderately optimistic. The feud 
between politicians and intellectuals, he 
thinks, has come to an end, and the intel- 
lectual has won final recognition as a re- 
` spected member in the council of political 
advisers. ; 
HeLMUT KUHN 
Munich, Germany- 
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Automation and Technological Change. 
Hearing Before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, Con- 
gress of the United States, Eighty-Fourth 

_ Congress, First Session. Pp. vi, 644. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. $2.00. 


During October 1955, a Joint Committee 
of Congress held nine days of hearings in 
the field of automation and technological 
change. Representatives of management, 
organized labor, engineers, physical scien- 
tists and economists were heard. Not a 
single witness was opposed to automation 
per se. There was general agreement that 
in thé long run it means increasing produc- 
tivity and progress which are basic values 
in the American ideology. 

There was less agreement about the 
meaning of automation, its effect upon the 
business structure, the short-run impact 


. frictional unemployment. 
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upon workers, and the solutions to the 
possible problems that it might bring about. 
The term is so recent that at the time 
of the hearings it had not appeared in 
standard dictionaries.. The Subcommittee 
adopted a broad definition “to include all 
various new automatic and electronic proc- 
esses, along with rapid technological ad- . 
vance and improved know-how generally.” 
The concept, for example, was interided to 
include the printed circuitry process used 
in the manufacture of radio and television 
sets and machines to solve complex mathe- 
matical problems. A more limited defini- 
tion was suggested that would emphasize 
the feedback principle as the essential ele- 
ment whereby ‘electronic sensing devices 
automatically pass information back to a 
processing machine which corrects for wear 
or other factors calling for adjustment. 

Labor union officials believe that auto- 
mation in the short run will cause serious 
Among other 
proposals, they made suggestions for in- 
creased unemployment: compensation, im- 
proved social security, guaranteed annual 
wage plans, a shorter work week, and higher 
wages. In other words, they have incor- 
porated the underconsumption branch of 
Keynesian economics into their thinking on 
automation. 

Management representatives, on the other 
hand, tend to minimize the unemployment 
problems associated with automation. Their 
favorite example was the installation of 
dial telephones which was accompanied by 
a growth’ of employment in the Bell Sys- 
tem. They assume that during the next 
decade population will increase faster than 
the labor supply. It is argued that, under 
such conditions, there-is a need for in- 
creased investments in automation in order 
to raise our standard of living. 

While continuing study was suggested, the 
Joint Committee made. no specific recom- 
mendations. for federal legislation. Chief re- 


- lance was placed on the Employment Act 


of 1946 to maintain a dynamic economy 
that would ease the impact of automation. 
These hearings are important to social sci- ` 
entists since they contain the thinking of 
specialists and representatives of unions, 
industry, and government on automation 
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as well as proposals for dealing with its 
potential impact on the economy. 
MELVIN J. SEGAL 
Michigan State University 


Francis X. Surron and others. The 
American Business Creed. Pp. xiii, 414. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. $6.75. 


This is a study of the ideology or creed 
of American business as revealed in the 
public statements of business men, institu- 
tional advertisements, and the literature of 
business associations, such as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, and 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Chapters I to XII are devoted to a docu- 
mented exposition of creed content, ar- 
ranged by principal themes; Chapters XIII 
to XVIII to a theoretical analysis of the 
factors which determine the character and 
motivation of the creed. 

Ideology is defined as “any system of 
beliefs publicly expressed with the manifest 
purpose of influencing the sentiments and 
actions of others.” The ideology of Ameri- 
can business is determined by three fac- 
tors—cultural, institutional, and motiva- 
tional. The first two are regarded as of 
minor significance and given only cursory 
treatment; the culture provides a body of 
traditional ideas with which the business 
creed must be moderately compatible, while 
the institutional framework constrains ide- 
ology to some extent and influences its 
modes of expression. The really signifi- 
cant determinants are motivational forces. 

Businessmen are subject to strains, anxie- 
ties, doubts, and conflicts engendered by 
their economic and social roles. To main- 
tain their psychological stability they re- 
quire an emotional cathartic—an ideology 
“to resolve these conflicts, alleviate these 
anxieties, overcome these doubts.” They 
create such an ideology, the major themes 
of which are merely “verbal and symbolic 
resolutions of these conflicts.” Thus, busi- 
nessmen are both producers and consumers 
of ideology. What they say publicly about 
themselves and their social role may influ- 
ence others, but its primary purpose is re- 
lief of psychological tension. 
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This production-for-use theory of busi- 
ness ideology rests on shaky foundations. 
It is based on irrational, deterministic psy- 
chology; it rejects self-interest as a prin- 
ciple of motivation; it denies the inferen- 
tial value of behavior as a test for belief 
and intent; it accepts self-serving public 
statements as real but denies the reality of 
private convictions; it treats as valid what 
businessmen say but ignores what they do. 
Like other people, businessmen have per- 
sonal complexes and indulge in specious 


_ rationalizations; this we know from com- 


mon observation. But it is absurd to infer 
from this that the systematic propaganda 
of Big Business, on which vast sums are 
lavished, is nothing more than verbal and 
symbolic resolution of internal conflicts; 
that it is not inspired by self-interest, not 
designed specifically to influence public 
opinion. Such propaganda is a manifesta- 
tion of corporate power, not of psychic 
torment, as’ the authors might have dis- 
covered had they examined economic struc- 
ture and behavior instead of the corporate 
soul. 
i Horace M. Gray 
University of Tnois 


Herrymon MAURER. Great Enterprise: 
Growth and Behavior of the Big Cor- 
poration. Pp. ix, 303. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1955. $5.00. 

It is the author’s judgment that most of 
the innumerable studies of the corporation 
have been piecemeal or have lumped char- 


‘acteristics. peculiar to a small number of 


corporations. He chooses to concern him- 
self with an over-all rationale, a general 
perspective. The declared aim of the book 
is “to suggest what the large corporation is 
and where it may be going.” In setting 
that course, he admits in the Preface that 
“anyone who ventures to speak out loud 
about the large corporation is greatly in- 
debted” to books reflecting studies of Berle 
and Means on implications of management 
control; Aaron Gordon on business leader- 
ship; Peter Drucker on management-em- 
ployee relations; ' Galbraith on his theory 
of countervailing power; and Berle on a 
treatment which looks from particular 
facets of the corporation to the need for 
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an over-all rationale. The author says that 
he is particularly indebted to Fortune’s 
publisher, “who conceived the project, 
initiated it, and edited it.” He acknowl- 
edges also his debt to four “special re- 
searchers” of Fortune’s staff and to the 
present and past staff who “have created 
methods for studying and reporting the 
current behavior and historical background 
of United States business.” Extensive back- 
ground materials were “subjected to For- 
tune’s standard checking procedure,” and 
the manuscript resulting from examination 
of extensive data on fifty corporations 
chosen for special study was “subjected to 
Fortune's regular checking processes.” The 
text, however, carries no bibliographical 
footnotes and no general bibliographical 
list. 

The very inclusive aim at gaining gen- 
eral perspective on what the large corpora- 
tion is and where it may be going is surely 
one of major difficulty. The big corpora- 
tion, as Maurer says, is vast and sprawling; 
often is no longer simply a device for doing 
business; will not sit long enough for a 
definitive portrait; often appears unique, 
shaped by particular and complex circum- 
stances. Perhaps such are the reasons why 
most of the earlier studies are less helpful 
on the broad questions than one might wish 
them to be. It seems fairly clear, however, 
that in the critically creative task which 
the author announces, no special researchers 
or standard checking procedure should be 
supposed to provide assurance beyond as- 
sembling and assuring the accuracy of de- 
tails. Indeed, to this reviewer, one of the 
more interesting aspects of the report, 
namely, the effort to view the managerial 
search for consensus in corporation com- 
mittees in the light of the traditional prac- 
tice of the Friends’ meeting, seems to be 
Maurer, without dependence on special re- 
searchers and checkers. $ 

In view of the need of reaching a con- 
sensus much beyond that of the individual 
corporation, not only on the legal founda- 
tions of the market but also on the place 
of the corporation in our society, it is dis- 
concerting to find that “government offi- 
cials are part of a hierarchy not subject to 
social controls and very imperfectly sub- 
ject to political ones.” This reviewer’s 
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judgment is that, aside from internal de- 
tails, what the corporation is and where it 
is going remains a basic question of public 
policy, with major ramifications in corpo- 
rate personality, proprietary perpetuity, 
limited liability, and, in general, unlimited 
size. i 
` J. P. WATSON 
University of Pittsburgh , 


Harotp Barcer. Distribution’s Place in 
the American Economy Since 1869. 
(National Bureau of Economic Research, 
No. 58, General Series.) Pp. xviii, 222. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1955. $4.50. 

Barger’s book deals with the role of 
wholesale and retail distributive agencies 
rather than with the role of distribution -as 
a function. Within this framework, the 
author attempts to measure the volume of 
goods distributed and the corresponding in- 
puts in both man-hour and margin terms 
and thus to draw conclusions in terms of 
trends in productivity in the distribution 
industry and in its margins. : 

Part I deals with trends in employment 
and output. The number of persons en- 
gaged in distribution, as defined, grew from 
6.1 per cent of the labor force in 1870 to 
16.4 per cent in 1950. From 88 persons 
engaged in distribution: for each thousand 
in commodity production (agriculture, for- 
estry, fishing, mining, and manufacturing) 
in 1870, the proportion increased to 407 
per thousand in 1950, an. annual growth 
rate of 2.1 per cent. This phenomenon Is 
partially the result of hours of work de- 
clining more in retail and wholesale estab- 
lishments than on farms, and in mines and 
factories, and partially from the enlarging 
scope of distribution. Moreover, wholesale 
and retail functions have tended to become 
more specialized as markets have become 
larger and more complex. Finally, it is 
noted that technology changed less rapidly 
in trade than in manufacturing so that out- 
put per employee rose less rapidly. 

Productivity is measured in terms of out- 
put per’ man-hour which is observed to have 
experienced a growth rate of 1.1 per cent 
per year in wholesale and retail trade as 
compared to 1.9 per cent in agriculture, 2.3 
per cent in manufacturing, and 2.6 per cent 
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in mining. The author recognizes that his 
figures for trade probably contain some 
downward bias because of the increased 
quantity of services rendered. Unfortu- 
nately, but perhaps necessarily, the services 
rendered are discussed primarily in what 
may be called the frill services—adjust- 
ments, delivery, credit, free trials, and so 
forth, rather than in the more fundamen- 
tal service of providing products in such’a 
way as to minimize consumers’ procure- 
ment tasks. (For the hurried, mobile house- 
wife the modern supermarket, with its 
breadth and depth of assortment and its 
rapid turnover operation in perishables, 
may be in fact rendering a much greater 
and more meaningful aggregate of distribu- 


tion service than the low turnover limited- _ 


line, limited-assortment so-called “service” 
store.) If a broader view of the service 
rendered by the modern marketing mecha- 
nism were taken, the downward bias result- 
ing from not introducing an increase-of- 
service factor in the calculations might 
well be much greater. In fact, the weak- 
est aspect of the entire work is the failure 
to come to grips with the concept of the 
output of distribution and the way in which 
technological progress is related to it. 
Part II is an attempt to measure the his- 
tory of distribution cost (value added by 
distribution) on an aggregate basis in terms 
of the percentage of the final retail price 
paid by the consumer. Tables of margins 
by decades are developed for 32 kinds of 
retail and 19 kinds of wholesale trade. As 
in all such aggregative studies which must 
employ fragments of data, the reader may 
have reservations about the use of specific 
figures and the propriety of certain alloca- 
tiohs, weightings and adjustments. Some 
of these may arise from the attempt to 
categorize “wholesalers” and “retailers” 
which is implied from the way in which 
the margin studies are used. For example, 
although the author attempts to meet the 
multiple wholesale level problem by ad- 
justments, whether these adjustments are 
adequate to reflect such phenomena as the 
rise of drop shippers (nonstock carrying 
wholesalers highly important in coal and 
lumber) is not clear. This reviewer’s reser- 
vations are in the line of a caveat to the 


reader to recognize the limitations of the . 
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data (as does the author) rather than a 
criticism of the significant work which Dr. 
Barger has undertaken. Over-all, the au- 
thor has done an excellent job in measur- 
ing the history of distribution cost and 
tracing the growth of the distribution in- 
dustry as he defines it. In addition, his 
bibliographies on sources of margin data 
(pp. 152-97) and trade periodicals prior 
to 1919 (pp. 198-215) will prove valuable 
to students of marketing history. 
. C. S. GOODMAN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lrncotn H. Crark (Ed.). Consumer Be- 
havior, Vol. I: The Dynamics of Con- 
sumer Reaction, Vol. IX: The Life Cycle 
and Consumer Behavior. Pp. viii, 128; 
viii, 125. New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $8.00 both volumes. 


Consumer Behavior represents a collec- 
tion of papers sponsored by the Committee 
for Research on Consumer Attitudes and 
Behavior, which was founded in 1952 by a 
group of social scientists, mostly from the 
areas of economics, psychology, and soci- 
ology, to encourage interdisciplinary in- 
vestigations into the fields suggested by 
the Committee’s title. It is exceedingly 
difficult to draw broad generalizations con- 
cerning the papers because of their hetero- 
geneity of quality, content, and approach. 
These exploratory studies reveal, however, 
the broad possibilities of such research and 
one is left with the feeling that although 
few definitive answers are given, some “of 
the deeper questions that arise at the mar- 
ket place” have been touched upon. 

The first volume is primarily concerned 
with problems of consumer decision and 
choice. William Whyte, Jr. writes on con- 
sumer values and attitudes in a new type 
of suburb for which Park Forest, Illinois 
serves as an example. Nelson Foote, using 
the autonomy of the consumer as his 
theme, poses ten research. hypotheses. 
Ruby T. Norris has a brief paper on the 
“Processes and Objectives of House Pur- 
chasing in the New London Area.” The 
most important empirical work in the vol- 
ume is “A Study of Purchase Decisions” 
with George Katona indicating “The Re- 
search Design” and Eva Mueller describ- 
ing methodology of “The Sample Survey.” 
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There are also five short articles which 
represent a panel on the technical prob- 
lems of measuring preferences. Since this 
is a necessarily brief review, detailed dis- 
cussion of the individual papers is not pos- 
sible, i 

The study of purchase decisions. by 
Katona and’ Mueller is a provocative pio- 
neering venture into the area of psycho- 
logical economics, The separation of mo- 
tivational forces into two types, those that 
are a function of environmental precipi- 
tating circumstances and those that depend 
on individual attitudes, seems to be a use- 
ful concept. The traditional idea in eco- 
nomic theory of the consumer as a rational 
economic man is certainly worthy of em- 
pirical investigation. An attempt is made 
dn this direction in “A Study of Purchase 
Decisions” by measuring the degree of de- 
liberateness exercised by different types of 
consumers in the purchase of durable goods 
and sport shirts. There is a disturbing 
technical point connected with this paper. 
All of the relationships studied utilize a 
single independent variable at a time. For 
example, the relation between income and 


degree of deliberation is analyzed. What. 


may appear as the effect of a single vari- 
able may really, of course, be the con- 
founded effects of more than one variable. 
This is not clearly indicated to the reader. 
The basic difficulty is that there were not 
a sufficient number of cases in the sample 
to support a multivariate analysis. As a 
matter of fact, even in the present study, 
percentages are often computed on distress- 
ingly small bases. Although the point con- 
cerning multivariate analysis is made in the 
article, it is the opinion of this reviewer 
that a misleading impression is given as 
to the separate influences of the variables 
studied. 

One of the most significant sections of 
Volume I is a three-page subcommittee re- 
port by James Tobin which blocks out 
areas within which further research ‘may 
be pursued, 

Volume IT concerns itself with the rela- 
tionship between the life cycle and con- 
sumer behavior. Several of the articles 
are quite imaginative and penetrating in 
their attempts to deal with what are at 
best vaguely defined fields. The continuous 
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consumer-panel technique used by Robert 
Ferber may prove to be a highly useful 
tool for theoreticians in consumption eco- 
nomics. For example, income elasticities 
computed from such samples are a valu- 
able check on similar measures obtained 
from cross-section and time-series data. 
Furthermore, they do not require the ques- 
tionable assumptions necessary in using 
other bodies of data. 

Volume II seems to contain more out- 
right speculation than the first volume. 
Several of the articles theorize on the ba- 
sis of isolated illustrations, introspection, 
and simple assertions. 

These volumes are a first effort of the 
Committee for Research on Consumer Atti- 
tudes and Behavior. If the Committee re- 
ceives the financing it requires, improve-. 
ments over this first effort may be expected. 

Morris HAMBURG 

University of Pennsylvania 


Irvinc BERNSTEIN, Harotp L. ENarson, 
and R. W. Fremine (Eds.). Emergency 
Disputes and National Policy. Pp. xi, 
271. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. $3.50, 


The numerous strikes following World 
War II, in which at times more workers 
were involved than in any previous year 
on record and some of which interrupted 
functions essential to society, resulted, 
among other things, in the enactment of 
the “National Emergencies” provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. They es- 
tablished a special procedure for the han- 
dling of those labor disputes which imperil 
the national health and safety. This pro- 
cedure provides for presidential authority 
to obtain temporary injunctions enjoining 
strikes and for the submission of the case 
to Congress if neither the injunctions nor 
the efforts of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service nor a secret ballot of 
the employees on the employer’s last offer 
effects a settlement. These provisions have 
been widely criticized for various reasons. 

The axis upon which the book revolves is 
the statement that “the critics can agree 
only upon what they dislike; their affirma- 
tive proposals run the gamut from noth- 
ing at all to compulsory arbitration.” . The 
study, however, neither recommends any of 
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these proposals nor does it make a new 
one. It deals essentially with three ques- 
tions, each of which is the subject of one 
of its three parts: What Is a National 
Emergency Dispute? What Is the Taft- 
Hartley Experience? And What Are the 
` Elements of a National Policy? The an- 
swers of the fifteen contributors are pre- 
sented as working material for use by in- 
terested legislators and citizens in efforts 
to shape a national policy for emergency 
disputes. 

The Introduction sets forth several ideas 
that run through the discussions of the 


contributors: the great strike is a compli- - 


cated affair, subject to influences arising 
out of economics, politics, the government 
of private organizations, and public opin- 
ion. Accordingly, none of these factors 
must be stressed to the exclusion of others. 
Nor must the fact be overlooked that there 
are sharp differences in impact among 
strikes in the same industry as well as 
among strikes in different industries. Policy, 
thus, must be fitted to the particular strike. 
It must also be geared to changing foreign 
relations. For all these reasons it must be 
flexible. As to the procedural aspects of 
the problem, the main charge against the 
Taft-Hartley system is that it is ineffec- 
tive. Congress is incapable of dealing with 
* major disputes except in a broad enabling 
“fashion. Governmental intervention in such 
disputes must therefore be by executive 
action. 

Within its limited objective to show what 
interested legislators and citizens need to 
know about the problem, this is a very 
good book. Yet there are probably many 
such interested persons who would have ap- 
preciated it if the authors had wound up 
the careful analysis of the factors involved 
with a statement setting forth the national 
policy which they recommend. ` 

Kurt BRAUN 

Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES R. WALKER, Ropert H. GUEST, 
and ARTHUR N. TURNER. The Foreman 
on the Assembly Line. Pp. 197. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1956. $4.00. 

This book is a sequel to the earlier work 
by Walker and Guest, The Man on the As- 
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sembly Line, and like the earlier work is 
based on a study made in an automobile 
assembly plant. It is concerned with the 
role of the foreman in a mass-production 
unit, but there are implications for all con- 
cerned with the management of others in 
an increasingly mechanized modern world. 
Many studies have been made in America 
and Britain of the foreman, his role, his 
task, and his equivocal status. For the 
most part the studies have been from the 
“outside lookirig in”; this book is an at- 
tempt from the “inside looking out.” 

The techniques used were observation and. 
semi-directive interviews. The material and 
the judgments made are largely qualitative, 
but in Chapter VIII there is the beginning 
of quantificatidn and the authors promise 
further quantitative analyses, the scheme 
for which is adumbrated. Much of the ma- 
terial in the first nine chapters, 120 out of 
the 149 pages of the main text, is given in 
the form of quotations “. . . in the hope 
that some of the dynamic atmosphere of 
the plant might find its way into the printed 
page.” The aim succeeds, but in'such a 
short book the quotations seem excessive 
and their reading sometimes becomes tedi- 
ous. The authors are overmodest, and I` 
would have preferred more of their own’ 


comments and fewer of the foreman’s. 


While the methods of--study have the 
effect of making the resulting material ex- 
citing, the book suffers from the limitation 
of the foreman’s point of view, the impli- 
cations of which have not been followed 
up. The book gives a vivid picture of the 
foreman’s job as a compensating mecha- 
nism for the inflexibility of a technological 
system which has been ruthlessly projected 
into the work organization. The foremen 
are said to accept the technological dimen- 
sion of the production system—more im- 
portantly so, according to this book, do the 
authors. They give a concept of a total 
system having social and technological di- 
mensions, but they do not fully consider 
the foreman’s role in relation to the to- 
tality, only to the parts. Perhaps Plant 
X, though so willing to be examined, may 
not be so ready to accept comprehensive 
change as it appears to be to accept tech- 
nological convulsions. 

The observational material is very rich 
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and is well displayed.: As an overture to 
a more comprehensive study, it is excellent. 
A. K. Rice 
Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 
London, England 


B. C. Rozerts. Trade Union Government 
and Administration in Great Britain. 


Pp. viii, 570. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 


vard University Press, 1956. $6.00. 

The British trade unions not only make 
up a powerful and well-organized pressure 
group, but they also dominate the Labour 
Party. During nearly seven postwar years 
they have shared indirectly in the manage- 
ment of a great industrial society and have 
had a hand in policies that guide the global 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Since 
return of the Conservatives to power, they 
have continued to participate directly and 
indirectly on a wide range of official and 
nonofficial boards and commissions. 

Hence the importance of the issue posed 
by the Webbs over a half century ago 
vastly transcends the mere question of 
whether they still remain miniature de- 
mocracies. Their constitutional growth, the 
Webbs saw, as “the long and inarticulate 

struggle of unlettered men to solve the 
problem of how to combine administrative 
efficiency with popular control.” Roberts 
concludes his exhaustive mid-century re- 
survey with the opinion that, while the 
struggle still-goes on, in the main it has 
been- successful so far as the conduct of 
trade union affairs goes. This holds al- 
though the unions have grown enormously 
in size, power has been centralized in the 
hands of a few giant unions, amalgamation 
and federation has spread rapidly, and the 
practice has become more general of hir- 
ing full-time professional organizers, secre- 
taries, research, and expert staff. 

To arrive at his conclusion Roberts ex- 
amines trade union practices from bottom 
to the top of their rather complicated, but 
highly varied, administrative hierarchies: 
looking. at- membership rules, elections of 
officials, determination of policies, lines of 
authority, and trends in development. Un- 
jon democracy has many flaws. Nearly 
50 per cent of labor is still unorganized. 
At bottom, attendance ‘and membership 
participation are low. Transfer from one 
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union to another is difficult. The courts 
have had to step in to protect membership 
rights. Throughout all levels women are 
underrepresented. Despite vast growth in 
duties, overworked union officials are poorly 
paid and tend to neglect adequate labor 
education by means of schools, Jabor pa- 
pers, and efforts to arouse interests of the 
rank and file. 

But while yielding much ground, the 
British trade unions havé, Roberts be- 
lieves, successfully maintained “a fair bal- 
ance between popular support and efficient 
administration.” The historical data cited 
offers rather thin support for the conclu- 
sion. Meanwhile the author has next to 
nothing to say about trade union reaction 
within the Labour Party, the seemingly in- 
creasing aversion to socialist ideas of any 
sort whatsoever, the failure of the unions 
to organize the fifty per cent of the unor- 
ganized at home, or to assume effective 
leadership either in the larger arena of 
British industrial society or the world at 
large. . 

Ropert A. Brapy 

University of California 


Simon Kuznets, WILBERT E. Moore, and 
Joser J. STENGLER (Eds.). Economic 
Growth: Brazil, India and Japan. Pp. 
xi, 613. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. $12.50. 


This volume contains about thirty papers 
dealing mainly with long-term trends in 
output, demographic changes, and the role 
of the state in the modern economic his- 
tory of Brazil, India, and Japan. The pa- 
pers were given at a research cònference 
in 1952 held under the auspices of -the 
Committee on Economic Growth of the 
Social Science Research Council. The con- 
ference was designed as an experimental 
attack on the problem of economic growth 
drawing upon the several disciplines within 
the social sciences and focussing attention 
upon countries less familiar to Western | 
scholars than those which have been in the 
vanguard of economic development. 

As the editors recognize, the strength of 
the volume lies in the value of the indi- 
vidual contributions, each dealing with ‘a 
particular aspect of growth in one country. 
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While the volume is organized by subject 
matter rather than by country, the essays 
vary so much in content and emphasis that 
inter-country comparisons cannot be readily 
made. : 

Perhaps some conception of the flavor of 
the materials can be conveyed by singling 
out some of the many interesting theses ad- 
vanced by the various authors: 

The increase in population has tended to 
depress economic growth in India by fos- 
tering a make-work attitude, diverting land 
from commercial to food crops, and neces= 
sitating the use of foreign exchange for 
grain imports rather than capital goods. 
(Kingsley Davis.) 

The get-rich-quick psychology which per- 
meates Brazilian economic attitudes (due 
in part to a long succession of evanescent 
booms in sugar, gold, diamonds, coffee, 
rubber, and other products) is a handicap 
to economic growth. Scientific farming can 
replace the exploitive. system of land ro- 
tation in Brazilian agriculture, but it will 


lead to a further concentration of people — 


in already densely populated areas rather 
than to the development of the hinterland. 
(Preston E. James.) 


While the ‘authority of the Japanese gov- 


ernment was used to stimulate new invest- 
ment and technological change, particularly 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s, “the real drive 
and momentum [for growth] lay in large 
measure outside the realm of national po- 
litical ambition and state activity.” Spon- 
taneous forces within Japanese society, 
fostered by the tradition of leadership, 


imitation, and cohesion and by favorable . 


external circumstances, built the Japanese 
industrial state. (William W. Lockwood.) 


Many other valuable insights are offered. 


by Daniel Thorner, Edwin P. Reubehs, 
Irene B. Taeuber, Bernard J. Siegel, Henry 
William Spiegel, Helen B. Lamb, Marion 
J. Levy, Jr., and other contributors. 

The authors occasionally refer to .re- 
visions made in the light of the comments 
- of the conference discussants, but the dis- 
cussion itself is not reported in the volume. 

The book is highly recommended to all 
persons. interested in the study of economic 
growth. : 


Irvine B. Kravis ~ 


University of Pennsylvania 
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KENNETH F. WALKER. Industrial Rela- 
tions in Australia. Pp. xviii, 389. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1956. $7.50. 

For the specialist in industrial relations, 
compulsory arbitration is the core of the 
Australian system regulating the relations 
between labor and management. This is 
indeed a central problem in Professor 
Walker’s first-rate study, but it is not the 
only issue and significantly he does not re- 
gard it as a simple or uniform institution. 


` For the largest part of the book is taken 


up by an examination of “some patterns in 
industrial relations.” This consists of seven 
case studies—furniture, the Broken Hill 
metal mining industry, meat slaughtering, 


. coal mining, pastoral and metal industries, 


and stevedoring—showing that a consider- 
able diversity of labor-relation systems is 
compatible with compulsory arbitration. 
The nature of the different industries itself 
seems to have influenced their industrial 
relation systems at least as much as the 
legal device of compulsory arbitration has 
done. 

This central part is preceeded by a short 
discussion of the arbitration systems them- 
selves. In this the author puts a good deal 
of deserved emphasis on the diversity of 
the systems in the Australian states, upon 
the changing relationship between state and 
federal machinery, and the variations in 
the degree of compulsion. Thé third ma- 
jor part of the work is devoted to evalua- 
tion and generalization. Some of Mr. 
Walker’s main conclusions are, briefly, that 
compulsory arbitration has not eliminated 
strikes and other work stoppages; it is 
doubtful whether it has reduced their fre- 
quency, or whether arbitration has devel- 
oped at the expense of conciliation as is 
frequently claimed. It has made for wider 
bargaining units, a tendency which the au- 


thor believes fosters greater intransigence. 


While the Australian system tends to bring 
the “bad” employer up to the level of the 
“good” employer, the general level of real 
wages has not been influenced since real 
wages have simply risen with productivity. 
Changes of wage rates have spread rather 
rapidly throughout the economy. Yet the 
system has shown considerable flexibility 
since effective wages tend to deviate from 
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those set in the awards, and cost of living, 
adjustments are frequent. Nevertheless, 
there is some justification for the statement 
that in Australia the courts rather than a 
politically responsible body have made 
wages policy. 

Though I have little to quarrel with in 
these conclusions, some critical comments 
on a few points seem indicated. The in- 
ternational comparisons of strike frequency 
used in the book are rather skimpy, par- 
ticularly since the source to which Walker 
refers employs a far greater variety of 
yardsticks. The relationship between wage 
changes and. productivity is seen apparently 
as a one-way street, so that possible influ- 
ences from the money-wage side upon the 
rate of substitution of capital for labor are 
neglected. Since what is termed a change 
of productivity is greatly affected by al- 
terations of the capitallabor ratio, this 
neglect may be quite serious. Walker’s 
claim that widening the bargaining unit 
makes for a more intransigent attitude in 
bargaining seems to contradict the conven- 
tional assumptions of economic theory and 
would deserve more supporting evidence 
than the author offers, However, it is fit- 
ting to conclude this review of an excel- 
lent addition to the well-known Wertheim 
series in industrial relations, on a positive 
note. I would like, therefore, to refer to 
the general analytical framework which 
Walker suggests as a tool for the study of 
industrial relations. Not only does it offer 
a challenge to future investigators, but Mr. 
Walker presents in his own work an ex- 
ample .of its successful application. 

ADOLF STURMTHAL 

Roosevelt University 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Kart Mannuem. Essays on the Soci- 
ology of Culture. Edited by Ernest 
Mannheim in cooperation with Paul 
Kecskemeti. Pp. ix, 253. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. $6.00. 
This is the fourth and last volume in the 

series of the posthumous sociological works 

by Karl Mannheim. Written in the 30’s the 
three Essays on the Sociology of Culture 
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have been ably translated and edited by 
E. Mannheim and P. Kecskemeti who have 
done their best to adapt the work to the 
readers of a different generation; but the 
material on which they are based are, by 
necessity, those which were available some 
twenty-five years ago. The reader should 
not, however, be discouraged and think 
that he is offered some “old stuff.” One 
reads many parts of the essays as if they 
were written yesterday. f 

The first culminate in an outline of the 
sociology of culture. This outline is based 
on two from among the author’s predicted 
ideas; first, that society exists not only in 
acts of sociation, but also in acts of idea- 
tion closely related to the former; second, 
that sociology should be cultivated on three 
levels: general sociology, or conceptualiza- 
tion of acts of sociation and ideation inde- 
pendently of their historical setting; com- 
parative sociology where concrete histori- 
cal processes receive more attention; and 
structural sociology devoted to the study 
of historical configurations in terms of the 
concepts of general sociology. The struc- 
tural analysis, states the author, empha- 
sizes the whole; a vast portion of the socio- . 
logical output has no cumulative character 
because of the reluctance to put together 
what the specialist has taken apart. 

The second and third essays, dealing re- 
spectively with the intelligentsia and the 
democràtization of culture, stand midway 
between the author’s general and struc- 
tural sociology. The problem of the in- 
telligentsia is one of the focal points in the 
sociology of culture. The intelligentsia is 
characterized by the multipolarity of view- 
points which is a consequence of the loose 
aggregation of the group members. Ac- 
cording to the general plan of the soci- 
ology of culture offered in the first essay, 
the author studies the social background of 
the intelligentsia, its particular associations, 
its varying historical roles, its social habitat, 
and the natural history of the individuals 
composing it. 

In the essay of the democratization of 
culture, the author tries to show how the 
new (democratic) modes of elite selection 
have affected such aspects of culture as 
art, philosophy, religion, and the everyday 
outlook. Somewhat paradoxically, he as- 
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serts that dictatorship is not an antithesis 


of democracy; but at another place he con- . 


cedes that it is tantamount to the degen- 
eracy of democracy, which is destroyed not 
so much by external enemies as by self- 
neutralizing factors developing in its midst. 

With the publication of the last portion 
of Mannheim’s scientific heritage his stat- 
ure as a scholar can be fully measured. In 
the present reviewer’s opinion, he deserves 
to be placed among the top ranking soci- 
ologists of the second’ quarter of our cen- 
tury. 
‘ N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 


J. O. HERTZLER. The Crisis in World 
Population: A Sociological Examination 
with. Special Reference to the Underde~ 
veloped Areas. Pp. xiv, 279. Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956. 
$5.00. 


The wide general interest in population 
matters has encouraged a number of de- 
mographers and others to write popular 
works on the subject. While Mr. Hertz- 
ler’s book is far better than most of the 
other popular presentations I have read, it 
shares with them two or three basic faults. 

Someone writing on population for a lay 
audience is faced with a continual dilemma: 
must a technical tool be introduced at this 
point, or would a less precise circumlocu- 
tion serve as well? Steering a middle 
course between specialists’ jargon and su- 
perficiality is a high art which few have 
mastered. Mr. Hertzler typically presents 
his data in large indigestible clumps, 
literally several pages of sentences like, 
“Mexico for 1947-49 had a rate of 28.3 
and for 1953 a rate of 29.5; Venezuela for 
1950... .” Since there is little communi- 
cation in such passages, he must resort to 
purple prose to make his points: on a 
single page, we find “breathtaking,” “criti- 
` cal,” “inescapable,” “horrendous.” The 

current growth of the world’s population, 

described with sober clarity, needs no such 
hyperbolic adjectives. 

‘A more fundamental criticism is that Mr. 
Hertzler is never certain whether he is 
writing as an objective scientist or as a 
polemicist for a particular social program. 
The theme of the book is a simple one: the 
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population of the world is growing at an 
accelerating rate, and since neither the im- 
provement of food production nor indus- 
trialization nor migration, nor all of these 
together, can solve the problem of how to 
feed the increasing number of mouths, the 
answer is to reduce the birth rate. The 
analysis is sound, but I find the intermit- 
tent moralistic note jarring. We are as- 
sured, for example, that the use of con- 
traceptives is not “unnatural, unsocial, or 
immoral,” as though this were a point that 
could be settled by exhortation. A Roman 
Catholic would reply by demanding, for 


“example, that the restrictions on interna- 


tional migrations be eased; but the social 
value on which these are largely based, 
“the waxing strength of economic and: po- 
litical nationalism,” the author accepts as 
a fact of nature. For each antagonist, one 
value is dispensable and the other not and 
discussing the matter in moral terms means 
that the issue is never joined. 

Values are changed not by argument but 
mainly by the transformation of the social 
structure in which they are embedded. In 
prescribing how underdeveloped countries 
ought to be modernized, however, Mr. 
Hertzler emphasizes the importance of 
maintaining as much social continuity as 
possible. “The protection and improve- 
ment of the agricultural base are essential 
to all else.” “Any loss of nonmaterial 
values that reside in the traditional sys- 
tem and community life... should be 
avoided” whenever possible. “Changes 
should be effected gradually.” It is the 
author’s privilege to ignore the argument 
of the considerable number of economists, 
chief among whom perhaps is Ragnar 
Nurkse, that the industrialization of an 


“underdeveloped country is feasible only if 


it is rapid enough to break through the in- 
stitutional barrier. But as a sociologist 
Mr. Hertzler must be aware that the high 
valuation of large families is so closely in- 
tegrated with the joint family system and 
the peasant village structure as to be an- 
other aspect of the same social phenome- 
non. To demand a radical change in one 
and the minimum disturbance of the other 
is to propose the utopian. 
WILLIAM PETERSEN 
University of Colorado 





, 
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Amos H. Hawrzy. The Changing Shape 
of Metropolitan America: Deconcentra- 
‘tration Since 1920. Pp. 177. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. $4.00. 


In this small volume, Professor Hawley 
has put some meat on our skeleton of 
hunches about the changes which have been 
taking place in urban areas over the past 
decades. Using census data, he surveys 
over-all growth patterns in metropolitan 
areas (as well as their central city and 
satellite components) and investigates dif- 
ferences in these patterns by size of cen- 
tral city, growth rate of central city, prox- 
imity of central cities to one another, geo- 
graphic location, amount of manufacturing 
employment in the area, amount of indus- 
trial relocation, and regional location. 

Professor Hawley indicates that rates of 
population growth in metropolitan areas 
have declined between 1900 and 1950 due 
to the stability of central cities, but that 
satellite areas have been growing rapidly 
since 1920. 
analysis he shows that high rates of growth 
occurred as far as 35 miles from the cen- 
ter of the central city in the past decade. 
However, the peak rates of satellite growth 
are still in a 5 to 10 mile radius from 
city centers, where they have been for the 
previous two decades. 

As might be expected, satellite as well as 
total area populations have grown most 
slowly in areas where central cities have 
also grown slowly. However, the lower the 
growth rates of central cities, the higher 
has been the proportion of growth taking 
place in their satellite areas. Higher 
growth rates were found in widely spaced 
metropolitan area, due perhaps to the same 
factors that produced highest growth rates 
in the Western regions. At the same time, 
satellite growth has been greatest in 
bunched metropolitan areas (those whose 
central cities were less than 50 miles apart) 
and in the Northern region, perhaps for 
similar reasons. 

A novel analysis shows that metropolitan 
areas near rivers have grown the least, and 
areas away from water locations, the most. 
However, the greatest satellite growth was 
found in areas whose central cities bounded 
on lakes and oceans. The most rapidly 


In an especially interesting. 
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growing kinds of satellite areas were found 
to be those located near highways, replac- 
ing those located near intra-area railways. 
These findings could perhaps be correlated 
with the age of the central city. 

This summary has not done justice to a 
book tightly crammed with generalizations, 
tables, and charts. Yet, the author’s un- 
wavering devotion to data has some draw- 
backs. For example, there is no explana- 
tion as to why he selected the variables 
that he studied. Nor is there any inter- 
pretation of findings, and the reader is left 
to his own devices. Admittedly, interpreta- 
tion is risky since Census data are based 
on categories of city, satellite, and metro- 
politan area as defined by political boun- 
daries, and these are not relevant to, and 
may interfere with proper ecological analy- 
sis. Nevertheless, the book would have 
been more valuable if the author had given 
us the fruits, however preliminary, of his 
theorizing. 

HERBERT J. GANS 

University of Pennsylvania 


OTTO POLLAK. Integrating Sociological and 
Psychoanalytic Concepts: An Exploration 
in Child Psychotherapy. Pp. x, 284. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1956. $4.00. 


This is the second volume of a study 
carried on within the Child Guidance In- 
stitute of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
in New York. It reports a two-year proj- 
ect in which eight cases were carried 
through from the beginning. Three of the 
cases are given in some detail. The prepa- 
ration for therapy is reported for the 
fourth. We learn nothing about the other 
four. It is clear that this is not a research 
report: research has been postponed for a 
third phase of the project, with some sug- 
gestions included in a final chapter. 

Why this long running start of four years 
before more formal research is undertaken? 
The justification is that the time has been 
spent on a demonstration of possible prac- 
tices. After this time the team.of workers 
has been educated to the significance of 
what they are doing, and the theorist has 
learned some of the limits that are neces- 
sary in using theory in practice. In his 
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statement of evaluation, Mr. Herschel Alt, 
director of the agency, points out a few 
concrete results: more fathers and siblings 
are now being seen, more home visits are 
` being made, more doctors and teachers 
interviewed. This suggests the substantive 
change taking place as people work together 
within the new orientation. 

The social science concepts that sur- 
vived as most useful were four: 

The family of orientation, including all 
the significant people in the immediate en- 
vironment, becomes the focus, instead of 
merely the mother-child relationship, The 
chief consequence is including the father 
- and some siblings in therapy. 

Soial interaction means that the behavior 
of one group member can be viewed as si- 
multaneously cause and effect of the behav- 
ior of other members. The multiple inter- 
actions are difficult to handle in practice. 
In the first case (Peter) the staff was un- 
able to bring in the single sister Louise; in 
the second case (Steven) they brought in 
his younger sister Marilyn, but left out the 
younger brother Ralph, a neurotic victim of 
sibling rivalry. 

In using the concept of social role the 
followed Cottrell’s suggestion that stress is 
likely to be correlated with the number of 
incompatible roles a person feels he has to 
fulfill. Thus multiple identifications be- 
come lifted out of the sphere of intra- 
psychic conflicts to the more accessible 
content of social roles. 

Finally, the concept of culture conflict 
turned out to be significant, but in a some- 
what unexpected direction. The conflict 
that proved to be of interest was that be- 
tween the culture of the child therapists 
and the culture of the clients. i 

Among the innovations is assigning a 
single therapist to mother, father, and child. 
This defies the tradition of separate thera- 
pists, and is an admirable return to good 
sense. The contribution of the book lies 
mainly in this direction. The criticisms are 
chiefly of a discrepancy between acceptable 
theory and practice; there is little trenchant 
criticism of theory either in psychoanalysis 
or in social science. l 

i Ernest R. HILGARD 

Stanford University 
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Crark E. Movstraxas (Ed.). The Self: 
Explorations in Personal Growth. Pp. 
xvili, 284. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1956. $4.50. 

These seventeen essays belong in the new 
‘era of post-Freudian psychology. The self 
is no longer a focus of subterranean forces 


_ that are occasionally lighted by fits of ra- 


tionalization. The writers have pondered 
Hocking’s observation about psychology 
being a science of human fallibility. We 
are then leaving the telegraphic system of 
William James and E. B. Titchener, the 
hydraulic mechanism of the behaviorists, 
and even the swamplands of psychoanaly- 
sis. Irrationalist explanations of motiva- 
tion, for instance, in terms of a single hid- 
den drive now look like a broken cistern. 
Geneticists show a similar tendency to pos- 
tulate an unknown entity akin to the Id, 
thus compounding mystery upon mystery. 
Depth psychologies are being exposed to 
critical examination. 

If now the self seems more complex, by 
reason of its transformations, it is also open 
to investigation as a trustworthy order of 
factual material. Desires, interests, values, 
traits or sentiments at least speak an hon- 
est language. The self is characterized by 
healthy growth and accessibility. Fagades, 
when they appear, may be recognized by 
the subject. Presuppositions are open to 
the application of tests concerning their 
adequacy. 

These essays are selected, not written for 
a symposium. They share common ground 
of accent upon problems incident to the 
development of an aggressive, open, con- 
fident, and dignified selfhood. They share 
a fresh confidence that psychology is com- 
ing of age, having passed through epochs 
of piecemeal analysis. The essays are uni- 
formly stimulating, but those by Goldstein, 
Allport, Angyal, Horney, Radhakrishnan 
and Maslow deserve special mention. 

Critical readers will have difficulties with 
basic concepts. Contexts do little to clear 
up ambiguities. Meaning is too often as- 
sumed to be singular and unilateral. Terms 
like “real experience,” “facts of existence,” 
‘inner personal experience,” “real self,” 
“penetration to reality” tend to induce a 
sense of hopelessness. Sometimes words 
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seem to be playing their own game with a 
liberty that leaves the subject doubly ob- 
scure, If philosophers are among those 
queer people who insist upon the mastery 
of concepts and terms, and upon their con- 
sistent use, their company might be sought 
out by scientists whose prestige far out- 
weighs the common lot. To announce a 
reform within a science naturally raises 
hope, but that is not enough. Special 
claims to knowledge should indicate the 
caliber of the credentials involved. 

Self-actualization psychologists here show 
signs of progress at many points. Few are 
more welcome than those dealing with the 
magic of “adjustment” and the guilt-com- 
plex. Pray, to what kind of situation is a 
person adjusted? Perhaps I should be hon- 
est enough to acknowledge a sense of guilt. 
Complacency in either direction may be a 
deadly illness. All of which raises a ques- 
tion. Why do psychologists skirt the hy- 
pothesis of the self as a center of value? 
The ubiquitous elemental desire to count in 
the eyes of others is often refined into the 
desire to be worthy of respect. This turn- 
ing toward improvement-in quality of living 
called honesty, self-respect, sense of dig- 
nity, curiosity, aesthetic enjoyment, and so 
forth, suggests a certain need for axiology. 
Psychologists could further illuminate one 
aspect, even while recognizing the logician, 
the artist, and the ethicist. 

IrL G. WHITCHURCH 
Kingfield, Me. 


Joun J. Corson and Joun W. McCon- 
NELL. Economic Needs of Older People. 
Pp. xvii, 533. New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1956. $4.50. 

Corson and McConnell have written an 
outstanding book on the social and eco- 
nomic problems of an aging population. 
The style is highly readable and the organi- 
zation of the material logical and clear. 
Here, for the first time in twenty-five years, 
the basic facts, trends, and implications of 
the aging problem have been brought to- 
gether in a single publication which should 
serve well the purposes of students and 
leaders interested in the challenge of our 
older population problem. 

The background chapters defining the 
problem, describing the characteristics of 
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an aging population, and discussing the role 
and relative significance of various income 
sources from employment and savings are 
packed with facts as well as interesting 
reading. The chapter on political implica- 
tions of the aged should be must reading 
for any person interested in political trends 
and developments. . 

The following chapters on the various 
sources of income maintenance for older 
people—public assistance, social insurance, 
public and private retirement systems, and 
the basic issues involved in these programs 
—are authoritative and comprehensive. 

The chapters appraising the significance 
of private pension plans, probing other ap- 
proaches to old-age security, and: speculat- 
ing on our ability as a nation to provide 
adequate income maintenance for the aged 
are noteworthy for their imaginativeness 
and their perspective. It is refreshing to 
see the whole subject treated in such a 
balanced and essentially objective fashion. 
Too frequently, writing in this field has 
been colored with partisanship for one 
approach or another. Here, balance is 
achieved and the essential values of income 
from employment, assistance, social insur- 
ance, retirement plans, and personal sav- 
ings are all presented and weighed as to 
their social and economic significance. í 

The entire book is further enhanced by 
the report of the Fund’s Committee on 
Economic Needs of Older People. By the 
use of a basic report text, amplified and 
qualified by the personal dissents or quali- 
fications of individual committee members, 
one gets the feeling of being present as the 
issues are weighed and the conclusions 
drawn. ; 

While approving generally existing in- 
come maintenance programs, the Commit- 
tee argues for more adequate and earlier 
measures to deal with those permanently 
and totally disabled prior to age 64. “The 
retirement test” now used by the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance should 
also be reexamined, according to the Com- 
mittee, to determine the feasibility of. a 
sliding scale of payments so arranged that 
persons offered a chance to work will find 
it more profitable to take it than to turn it 
down. Finally, it recommends a Council 
to report to Congress before 1960 on po- 
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tential methods of long-range financing in 
the light of pkogram needs and the best 
interests of the economy. 
CHARLES E. ODELL 
U, S. Department of Labor 


Marcaret Merab. New Lives for Old: 
Cultural Transformation—Manus, 1928- 
1953. Pp. xxi, 548. New York: William 
Morrow and Company, 1956. $6.75. 

In 1928-29 Margaret Mead and Reo 
Fortune studied Manus society in the 
Admiralty Islands. Major publications of 
their findings are Mead’s Growing Up in 
New Guinea (1930) and Kinship in the 
Admiralty Islands (1934), and Fortune’s 
Manus Religion (1935). In 1953-54, Dr. 
Mead returned with Theodore and Lenora 
Schwartz to study the changes which had 
occurred in the intervening twenty-five 
years, They were profound and had taken 
a turn which Dr. Mead had not expected. 
In this book, she gives a general account 
of these changes and discusses some of the 
questions which they raise for anthropolog- 
ical theory and for the administration of 
dependent peoples. 

Manus society in 1928 was still organized 
in accordance with pre-European values and 
sentiments, ‘Twenty-five years saw mass 
acceptance of Roman Catholicism and in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the old social 
order as Manus acquired new wants and 
horizons. Conversion of their island into 
a major American military and naval base 
during the war gave concrete evidence of 
the materialistic utopia which the Manus, 
along with other Melanesians, had come to 
believe Europeans enjoyed and in which 
they were increasingly desirous of partici- 
pating. Withdrawal of the American forces 
produced a tremendous letdown and at the 
same time fed the growth of the utopian 
ideal. Younger Manus found it difficult to 
adjust to prewar patterns. Some preached 
reforms against the old financial system 
which made young men dependent on 
elders, Then came word that a miraculous 
fleet with “cargo” for all was on its way, 
had already arrived down the coast, and 
the Manus were swept by religious frenzy 
in which they destroyed all the symbols of 
their old life. Out of it emerged a highly 
integrated and purposeful’ community of 


-many positive features. 
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villages, with an independent Church, bent 
on building a new and better social order, 
and led by a former native police sergeant 
of outstanding ability. 

` At times the account is overly polemical 
and shows evidence of padding. It is 
journalistic, and admittedly without bene- 
fit of detailed analysis of the extraordinary 
mass of data collected in the field. These 
are minor deficiencies compared with its 
It is one of the 
best documented accounts of a revitaliza- 
tion movement for any non-Western soci- 
ety. Dr. Mead’s observations are often 
cogent and widely applicable. Discussion 
of method in the Appendices is valuable. 
The book, moreover, is convincing evidence 
of the importance of community restudy by 
the same persons who worked there before. 
The more detailed analyses yet to appear 
in technical publications, together with this 
and the original reports, should lead to a set 
of documents of lasting value for social 
science. 

Warp H. GoopenoucH 
University of Pennsylvania 


PHILIP DRUCKER. Indians of the North- 


‘west Coast. Pp. xii, 208. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 
$5.75. 


Indians of the Northwest Coast is the 
second in the anthropological handbook 
series being published by the American 
Museum of Natural History. It describes 
in careful detail the patterns of culture of 
the Indians who lived along the coast from 
southern Alaska to northern . California. 
The account is based substantially on the 
excellent collections of materials to be 
found in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

The reader will share some of the ex- 
citement.of the field worker as he finds 
some particularly good and representative 
specimen or gets the details of a ceremony 
and is able to fit them into a culture pat- 
tern. Scores of excellent plates bring the 
material to life. The commentary goes far 
toward fulfilling the aim of the study, 
which is to make the material objects that 
one may see in a museum more meaning- 
ful by showing how they fit into the whole 
style of life of the people. 
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The author has done well in solving the 
difficult problem of describing the basic 
shared culture among the numerous tribes 
in the area, while still being alert to the 
numerous local variations. The description 
of the material culture is particularly good. 
The tools and weapons, the excellent wood- 
work, both in its utilitarian and artistic 
aspects, the ceremonial masks, the totems, 
and so forth are carefully described and 
beautifully illustrated. These are all re- 
lated in the discussion to the economic 
patterns built substantially around fishing, 
the social organization, and the religion of 
the area. 

In a handbook of this kind, it is probably 
unwise to go far beyond the level of care- 
ful description into questions of anthropo- 
logical analysis, but a few such excursions 
might have added to the meaningfulness of 
the account. In the description of the po- 
litical patterns, for example, Dr. Drucker 
notes that in most of the area, political 
authority is primarily local. There were 
relatively few tribal or intertribal elements. 
Yet, there was some development in the 
direction of tribal political structures and 
even of confederacies. Under what condi- 
tions does this take place? How do the 
local and the more complex political sys- 
tems fit into the total social structures? 
One might get a better picture of the life 
in process among these peoples if such 
questions were raised. At one point, such 
an issue is explored. The author notes that 
the Potlatch, a ceremony important for 
status determination and social integration, 
became much more highly competitive 
under circumstances that brought several 
local groups into close interaction. It was 
much more difficult to determine status in 
such a situation. The discussion of this 
shift in function—or perhaps more accu- 
rately the change in emphasis—is very 
helpful in relating the Potlatch to the total 
social and cultural pattern. 

Altogether, this is an authoritative and 
vivid account of the colorful life of the 
Indians of the northwest coast, recon- 
structed as fully as possible in terms of 
aboriginal patterns. 

J. MILTON YINGER 

Oberlin College 
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THEODORE SALOUTOS. They Remember 
America: The Story of the Repatriated 
Greek-Americans. Pp. xvi, 153. Berke- 
ley, Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1956. $3.50. ` 
Peopled by immigrants, America has also 

been a country of emigration. Those who 

departed one year were for the most part 
newcomers of previous years returning to 
the old country to live on their New World 
fortunes or to confess defeat in the struggle 
for wealth. Condemned by Americans as 

“birds of passage” with a perverse and in- . 

explicable preference for Germany or Eng- 

land, Italy or Greece, these individuals have 
received little attention from historians of 
immigration. 

Mr. Saloutos’ study of Greek repatriates, 
based chiefly on two hundred interviews in 
Greece with Greek-Americans and others, 
is thus a pioneer venture. It should indi- 
cate whether similar studies of other na- 
tionalities are crying out to be written be- 
fore all the informants disappear. 

The answer is equivocal. For Greece, 
the repatriates’ importance was mainly. eco- 
nomic. The young Greek emigrant thought 
of America as “the land of gold,” and it 
was the savings he brought back from there 
which most keenly interested his relatives 
and friends; his greatest impact was on the 
backward economy of Greece. More enter- 
prising than the stay-at-homes, the repatri- 
ate might popularize Yankee notions like 
pasteurized milk or set up a small business. 
And the government subjected him to con- 
fiscatory taxes and forced loans. 

Dollars and drachmas apart, however, the 
returned emigrant seems a rather insignifi- 
cant figure. He himself had been altered 
by life in a different culture; the favorite 
epithet for him was “shaken one.” Did he 
in turn shake Greece? The millions of 
other immigrants who remained in the 
United States to live out their similarly 
shaken lives made their impact on Ameri- 
can society. But the thousands who re- 
turned to Greece were often the most 
Greek of the Greek-Americans, so tied to 
the homeland by folkways, family, eco- 
nomic failure abroad, or even climate that 
their ability or desire to Americanize Greece 
was minimal. They might scorn the dowry 
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system and be Americanophile in politics, 
but, tossed as they were by the winds of 
Greek affairs and of war, they were apt to 
revert to old ways. Some, disillusioned 
with village life, moved to Athens, but the 
urban movement (like other matters) was 
not Americanization so much as a moderni- 
zation touching all countries. “The village 
I knew wasn’t there; it was different,” one 
of Mr. Saloutos’ informants complained. 
The returned emigrants did remember 
America, and their very miscellaneous com- 
ments on life in the United States and in 
Greece are fresh and engaging. But neither 
this nor the book’s more conventional evi- 
dence quite sustains (except in certain eco- 
nomic particulars) the author’s inference of 
a larger significance for Greek society. 
Historians who consider following in other 
countries the example set by Mr. Saloutos 
can take both caution and encouragement 
from his book. ; 
RowLAND T. BERTHOFF 
Princeton University 


Max GLuckman. Custom and Conflict in 
Africa. Pp. ix, 173. Glencoe, Ill.: Free 
Press, 1956. $3.50. 


Rarely does one come upon so substantial 
a contribution, presented in so compact a 
form and so readable, as the British Broad- 
casting Corporation’s series of Third Pro- 
gram lectures by Professor Gluckman, re- 
produced in permanent form in his little 
book. This is the popularization of science 
at its best, for it is clear that the book is 
the distillation of many years of thought on 
the important problem of the relation be- 
tween social cohesion and social conflict. 

The basic theme, stated on the second 
page, is that “men quarrel in terms of cer- 
tain of their allegiances, but are restrained 
from violence through other conflicting al- 
legiances which are also enjoined on them 
by custom.” This gives rise to what is 
called “the peace in the feud.” Authority, 
moreover, is accepted, so that any rejection 
takes place within its framework. Hence, 
there may be rebellion, but not revolution. 
This explains, too, the common African 
tradition that a subordinate is expected to 
take the blame for an unpopular act of a 
leader. 
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The focus is now narrowed to family 
conflict between “parental and filial alle- 
giances, and wider kinship allegiances,” a 
point of great psychological importance 
where the components of affect in relation- 
ships between individuals on the two sides 
of a family in a unilateral descent system 
are compared. The functions of “witch- 
craft,” both in making and in resolving 
conflicts, and of ritual, which permits vio- 
lation of customary roles to strengthen the 
very divisions in society whose discontents 
are disclosed by these socially sanctioned 
excesses, are next considered. Finally, 
there is a discussion of how the basic 
principle works in a “modern” society and 
for this “the bonds in the colour-bar” of 
South Africa are utilized. 

_ Technically, the book derives both its 
strength and weakness from its orientation. 
The relevance of the social anthropological 
approach in analyzing phenomena lying 
within the area of social organization comes 
out clearly in the first three chapters, where 
the essential contribution is made. But 
when Professor Gluckman attempts a socio- 
logical explanation of magic and ritual, 
which lodge primarily in the belief system 
and only function tangentially in the struc- 
turing of society, his argument falters. 
And so, too, doés the application of his 
dialectic to South Africa; in this case be- 
cause he must have recourse to the historic 
dimension which he is unaccustomed to 
handling. Indeed, the considerable degree 
of insight these last three chapters show, 
for they. are only less satisfactory when 
compared to those that precede them, prob- 
ably arises from the fact that Professor 
Gluckman is more at home with cultural 
phenomena than his sociological emphasis 
would lead one to expect. 

One might wish, too, that he had drawn 


` more widely on comparative African data, 


but this is a minor point. We can only be 
appreciative of the stimulating formulations 
he has given us, and hope to have more of 
them from him. — 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Northwestern University 


Metvin Conant. Race Issues on the 
World Scene. Pp. xiv, 145. Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1955. $4.00. 
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In the summer of 1954 thirty-six scholars 
met in Hawaii to discuss Race Relations in 
World Perspective. The conference lasted 
four weeks. In the light of these talks Mr. 
Conant has written “a personal summary 
of many of the discussions and parts of 
conference papers.” And he “reviews a 
number of race situations in the light of 
economic, political and ideological factors 
in our contemporary world.” This is a 
difficult task. 

Each of the papers he summarizes is of 
necessity a highly condensed abridgement 
based on the writer’s prolonged study of a 
complex subject, and a double condensation 
can hardly fail to misrepresent at some 
point. There is no racial situation that is 
simple, and it is daring to simplify to the 
extent of publishing a map which purports 
to show what territories in Africa are areas 
of tension and which are not. On the 
broadest lines such a simplification might 
be of help to an audience who knew noth- 
ing of Africa, but what is one to think of 
a map that shows Tanganyika as an area 
stippled to indicate tension, Northern Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland a virgin white? No 
one in these territories would agree with the 
verdict. Southwest Africa, the Cameroons, 
and all French Equatorial Africa are ap- 
parently untroubled by ‘strife, while the 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, and the Belgian Congo 
are tense; if forced to distinguish so rigidly, 
I should put them the other way round. 
And on what basis is Angola uneasy and 
Mozambique quiescent? In short, this map 
is definitely misleading and I am afraid this 
is true of other statements, and still more 
omissions, in that part of the book which 
attempts to summarize local situations. 
Discussion of apartheid in South Africa 
does not mention the size of the respective 
areas to be held by white and black, yet 
this is surely a most vital point; at present 
less than 13 per cent of the Union’s terri- 
tory (and less than 25 per cent of what is 
potentially fertile) is reserved for the 
Bantu. The statement that whites are out- 
numbered by Bantu by one to thirty-two is 
no doubt a misprint for one to three point 
two, but the slip is sufficiently important 
to attract the notice of a proofreader who 
knows anything of South Africa. It is not 
true to say that in Kenya “the better land 
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is monopolized by a few” settlers (p. 11). 
The area reserved for European settlers is - 
12,000 out of 265,000 square miles, of 
which perhaps 80,000 might be classed as 
“the best” in fertility and rainfall, It 
would be true to say that in Kenya a com- 
plex legal and tribal structure stands in 
the way of making the best use of land 
and that a basic problem now being tackled 
is the overcoming of fears about land, fears 
which are rooted in economics and accen- 
tuated by racial difference. Mr. Conant 
has nothing to say about the difficulties 


. which lie in the way of getting the African, 


throughout East and Central Africa, from 
a communal to an individual tenure of land, 
nor of the reversal of policy by which 
Southern Rhodesia has recognized that Af- 
ricans are coming to towns to stay there, 
His exposition of the “challenge to the Af. 
rican Elite” (p. 107) seems to me to omit 
the essence of the dilemma that confronts 
them. 

In short, I find this book unrevealing on 
the areas I know best and suspect other 
students will find the same, while a com- 
mentary on a conference is not a suitable 
form for a popular introduction to the 
subject. 

PHILP MASON 

Royal Institute of International 

Affairs 

London, England 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


James B. Conant. The Citadel of Learn- 
ing. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1956. $2.00. 
The Citadel of Learning is divided into 

three separate essays. In the first one, Mr. 

Conant argues with convincing eloquence 

and logic that the advancement of learning 

can flourish only in an environment in 
which scholars are free to dissent, to quar- 
rel, even bitterly, over conflicting premises. 

In comparing the dogma-controlled univer- 

sities of Soviet Russia with free citadels of 

learning, the author makes a distinction be- 
tween the accumulation of knowledge and 
the advancement of learning. With this 
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philosophy of education, presumably only 
the totalitarian would dissent. Yet today 
some scientists and some officers in the 
armed services warn us that out of these 
captured citadels of learning are coming 
technical developments which threaten our 
very existence as a nation. If this be true, 
it does not follow that we should ape the 
educational methods of Russia, but it does 
emphasize the need for finding out why we 
may be lagging in technological advance- 
ments, 

“An Old Tradition in a New World,” the 
second essay, presents first a description of 
the differences between European educa- 
tional systems and our own, and the his- 
torical reasons for these differences. The 
author brands as harsh, unrealistic, and not 
constructive the criticism of those who 
would have us copy the European tradition 
in education. It does not follow, however, 
that we can be smug about our achieve- 
ments in education, for Mr. Conant points 
out that we stand in urgent need of modifi- 
cation to meet the challenges of our times 
—our emergence as one of the two great 
rival powers on a globe shrunken in size by 
the speed of communication. 

To educate adequately our young people 
for this new environment, the author 
stresses the need for an education which 
will “develop a higher sophistication about 
foreign affairs.’ Toward this end he pro- 


poses greater emphasis on the study of his-. 


tory and of foreign policy—ours and that 
of other nations. Since some of our citi- 
zens, a large number, will be needed to 
work abroad, Mr. Conant believes that in- 
struction in foreign languages must and 
will find a more important place in the 
curricula of our schools and colleges. Just 
what curriculum changes should be devised 
to meet these new concepts of the educated 
man, the author does not say. 

` In his concluding pages of the essay, the 
author calls attention to the need for iden- 
tifying the talented students, giving them 
motivations for continued education and 
adequately educating these intellectually 
gifted. 

“Basic Problems of Education” is the 
title of the final essay. Space. limitation 
[placed on this review] dictates the con- 
sideration of only one of the problems out- 


_ enter upon graduate studies. 
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lined. In view of the magnitude of the in- 
crease in high school graduates which faces 
us, what shall be the nature of the expan- 
sion of post high school education? Mr. 
Conant, I think unfortunately, disposes of 
the four-year ‘colleges by indicating that 
some of them may become two-year col- 
leges and others may give more emphasis 
to the education of students planning to 
The disposi- 
tion is made without argument or demon- 
stration that the four-year college—I as- 
sume he refers to those not a unit of a 
university—has no role other than pre- 
professional education. The author side- 
steps the place of the four-year college by 
pointing out that he is considering the prob- 
lem from the point of view of the taxpayer 
and not of those individuals and founda- 
tions to whom the independent four-year 
college looks for support. The solution of 
the problem of expanding educational op- 
portunities beyond high school Mr. Conant 
finds to be in the founding of publicly 
supported two-year colleges in our cities. 
Tf this is achieved, the universities need not 
increase in size and hence will accept stu- 
dents more strongly motivated for higher 
education and with higher aptitudes for 
scholarly achievement. 

In this brief review, it has not been pos- 
sible to present adequately or appraise with 
discrimination the theses which Mr. Conant 
propounds. Certainly before we spend mil- 
lions for bricks and mortar, perhaps before 
we urge or tempt our young people to be- 
come teachers, we should try to determine 
where the buildings should rise and what 
should be the nature of the teaching we 
shall require. The Citadel of Learning pro- 
vokes-the type of thinking the taxpayers 
and those who influence them must pursue 
before it is too late. 

SAMUEL S. STRATTON 

Middlebury College 


Cora Du Bots. Foreign Students and 
Higher Education in the United States. 
Pp. xviii, 221. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956. 
$3.50. 

Considering the great interest and invest- 
ment in international educational exchange, 
this volume has long been needed. Prop-° 
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erly so, the book is cautious and judicious 
as is warranted by the present, but steadily 
improving state of information and con- 
cepts in cross-cultural situations. Even so, 
it may upset devoted campaigners for study 
abroad. 

However, I agree completely with the 
author, an anthropologist, that in the long 
run the perspectives afforded by social sci- 
ence and a description and appraisal of on- 
going practices are necessary to achieve op- 
erational and administrative effectiveness. 
Her book does place the subject of study 
abroad in an appropriate perspective so that 
the subject may “carry fewer unrealistic 
„and disillusioning expectations.” 

Part I discusses the quantitative increase 
in student exchanges (“There is no way of 
predicting with assurance that the numbers 
of foreign students will increase in the fu- 
ture, but it does seem clear that qualitative 
improvements in dealing with our foreign 
guests is the next task before us.” p. 10), 
variations in goals and motives (“If we are 
providing educational opportunities, we and 
‘our guests must expect education to be the 
primary goal.” p. 17), the role of the fed- 
eral government, and comparative perspec- 
tive. i 

Part II, which delineates the elements of 
adjustments to this country, covers the sa- 
lient factors in prearrival attitudes, relevant 
configurations of American life, stages of 
adjustment and readjustment, factors in so- 
journ and postreturn adjustment, and ty- 
pologies and forecasts. Tt also provides a 
sound basis for the operational insights. for 
American colleges and universities in Part 
TII. 

Several observations may be sampled. 

Self-esteem is a key element -affecting 
reactions to the host country (p. 54). One 
” of the greatest practical contributions that 
orientation work and student counseling can 
stress—and for Americans going abroad 
too!—is an understanding of American cul- 
ture, its valuational and relational situations 
(p. 65). The most important factor in the 
constructive adjustment of foreign students 
is found to be “the opportunity and the 
capacity of the individual student to es- 
tablish warm, supportive interpersonal re- 
lations” (p. 93). 

Although the national diagnostic ap- 
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proach and psychological typologies may 
still be too tentative and ethnocentric to be 
immediately useful for individual counsel- 
ing (pp. 122-23), research surging forward 
especially since 1950 may offer additional 
help. 

Two of many campus cautions contained 
in Part ITI may be cited. “. . . When ac- 
tion outstrips understanding, procedures are 
likely to be made paramount to substance” 


` (p. 134). There is “the need for conti- 


nuity of experience, for new and meaning- 
fully collected data, and for constant re- 
appraisal of practices if we in the United 
States are to offer students from abroad 
constructive educational opportunities” (p. 
197). 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, The Institute of International 
Education, and the American Council on 
Education are to.be highly commended 
both for this quality volume and the series 
“Studies in Universities and World Affairs” 
of which it is a part. 

l Ricwarp H. HENDEL 

University of Buffalo 


GrorcE F. KNELLER. Higher Learning in 
Britain. Pp. xii, 301. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 
1955. $6.00. f 
Probably no American has spent as 

much time in Britain studying its univer- 

sities and university colleges as has the 
author of this volume. Broadly read in the 
literature and widely acquainted with its 
writers and with present-day practises and 
issues, he beyond doubt knows more about 

British higher education than any other 

American. His well-written and perceptive 

book summarizes his knowledge and briefly 

and gracefully states his opinions concern- 
ing current controversies and trends into 
the future. 

Although not divided into sections, the 
volume has three parts. - Chapter I lightly 
sketches historical backgrounds; Chapters 
II through IV describe the present situa- 
tion; and the remaining six chapters ana- 
lyze and appraise the points of view of 


conflicting schools of thought. The bulk of * 


the book, therefore, relates to educational 
theory; and this weighting of necessity 
makes the historical section weak and the 
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section delineating current arrangements 
less full than this reviewer would have 


liked. Both of the earlier sections, how-. 


ever, give the reader succinct and useful 
information not easily found elsewhere. 

At the beginning of Chapter V the author 
lists the “leading protagonists” engaged “in 
the mélée of modern argument” concerning 
the problems of British higher education: 
the literary humanists, the scientific human- 
ists, the Christian partisans, the agnostics, 
the social thinkers chiefly concerned with 
good citizenship and social progress, and the 
professional educational or pedagogical crit- 
ics. He then proceeds to detail and dissect 
the conceptions of the first three of these 
groups, but unfortunately he never gets 
around to doing the same for the latter 
three. Rather, he brings them in by indi- 
rection, a plan of action which this reviewer 
finds most disappointing. He does such an 
able and profitable job exploring the think- 
ing of such literary humanists as Sir Richard 
Livingstone, such scientific humanists as 
John D. Bernal, and such Christian parti- 
sans as Sir Walter Moberly that this reader 
wonders why he failed to continue in the 
same vein with the agnostics, the social 
thinkers, and the educationists. Indeed, he 
never clearly identifies the members of any 
of these latter groups, and thus the volume 
flattens out in the last chapters except for 
a very able and useful summary and criti- 
cal appraisal of problems and trends in 
Chapter X. 

Nonetheless the volume constitutes the 
best over-all discussion of British higher 
education known to this reviewer. It will 
probably be widely read in the British Isles 
and should be in the United States. 

W. H. Cowrey 

Stanford University 


WILLIAM S. GRAY and Bernice ROGERS. 
Maturity in Reading: Its Nature and 
Appraisal. Pp. xii, 273. Chicago, IIL: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. $5.00. 


Professor William S. Gray and Miss Ber- 
nice Rogers have not written just another 
book. Doctor Gray,. professor emeritus of 
education and director of research in read- 
ing at the University of Chicago and presi- 
dent of the: International Reading Associa- 
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tion, is .or of many monographs and 
books o. ag. And Miss Bernice Rog- 
ers is a h associate at the University 
of Chic: ‘hese co-authors have under- 
taken a1 1ental enterprise which origi- 
nated sei rears ago with an appeal by 
the Natic ‘ouncil of Teachers of Eng- 
lish for a rt on the nature and devel- 
opment o turity in reading. 

Maturi Reading: Its Nature and Ap- 
raisal pr: :5 from the premise that since 
reading is antial to all mass media of 
communir , and since society depends 
upon mat lity to receive and to send 
ideas exp 1 verbally, reading is essen- 
tial to ea¢ mber of society. This social 
aspect of ing gives origin to the idea 
that readi: bits are a part of the behav- 
ior proble facet of the total personality. 

The aut ; first review the important 
studies mi on the reading habits of 
adults, atte ting to find: who reads what, 
why people ad, and how well people read. 


Findings are :lear in the individual studies, 
they report, but it is difficult to unify the 
studies. The authors describe briefly the 
findings and then search for unifying fac- 
tors by which reading behavior may be in- 
terpreted, and they present data analyzing 
reading behavior in terms of social struc- 
ture. Secondly, they formulate a concept 
cf maturity. This is carefully done by re- 
ferring to research studies in this area of 
psychology. And the concept is developed 
that reading maturity exists in close rela- 
tionship to general maturity, 

The bulk of the book is a description of 
the preliminary study and the Trader City 
Study (38 cases). It includes the methods, 
purposes, techniques, materials, and find- 
ings used to develop a scale for measuring 
reading maturity. This is followed by a 


‘special fuller analysis of selected cases in 


the Trader City Study. A result of these 
studies is the development of an “Instru- 
ment of Appraisal” of reading maturity 
based on eighteen criteria. This Reading 
Maturity Scale was applied to various 
adults and the procedures, general and spe- 
cific, are fully described. Individual case 
studies are described in detail. 

Tt is interesting to note that the authors 
explain that because of the complexity of 
the scale, the reliability and the validity of 


—— 
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it have not been determined. They admit 
its limitations, but its advantages are made 
very clear. It illustrates the possibility of 
relatively objective studies of maturity in 
reading, and it provides a wealth of con- 
crete data on which certain timely propos- 
als for increasing the maturity levels of 
young people and adults can be based. 
Here is an interesting, stimulating book 
—an objective one—which can be of much 
value to persons, professional or lay, in- 
terested in studying reading competence. 
Ruts E. BONNER 
Quincy A. W. ROHRBACH 
State Teachers College 
Kutztown, Pa. 


Joun S. DæxKHOoFF. The Domain of the 
Faculty in Our Expanding Colleges. Pp. 
xiii, 204, New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1956. $3.00. 

JosrrH Jusrman and Warrer H. Mars. 
College Teaching:. Its Practice and Its 
Potential. Pp. viii, 257. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956. $3.75. 

These two volumes represent two poles 
in interpreting college (and university) 
teaching. The second is conscientious, ex- 
ternal, and dull by reason of its platitudes; 
the first, by an informed humanist who has 
become a professor of education, is crisp, 
lively, intimate, and informed. The table 
of contents of the Justman-Mais volume 
reveals its professional provenience: “goals 
of college teaching,” “responsibilities of the 
college teacher,” “professional growth of 
the college teacher,” and so on, ending with 
“techniques of instruction” and “evaluating 
learning and teaching.” A fair sample is 
the section on “curriculum strengths and 
weaknesses.” The “strengths” are solemnly 
identifed as “adaptability to individual 
needs,” “dynamic quality of the program,” 
“intellectual freedom,” “elective influence 
on instruction (!)”; and the weaknesses, 
five in all, include “lack of clarity in aims 
of studies” and “dissatisfaction with pre- 
scribed studies.” This last, however, does 
not mean what it says, but refers two 
sources of dissatisfaction with all curricula: 
- patterns become obsolescent; nobody can 
define general education. All this is fol- 
lowed by “a balanced view” which gravely 
informs us that much can be done to im- 
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prove the college curriculum, that “curricu- 
lum improvement” will come only when 
teachers are careful to distinguish the good 
from the bad, that “there is no certain 
remedy by which to secure a good curricu- 
lum,” and that easy formulas are apt to 
conceal “deep” pitfalls. As Byron re- 
marked of another set of platitudes, all 
this is extremely true. 

Mr. Diekhoff’s volume is, unfortunately, 
a collection of articles, from which I could 
well spare the first one, “The Mob at the 
Gate,” in which he swallows unreflectively 
the doctrine that the colleges are about to 
be overwhelmed by numbers; but once past 
this, Mr. Diekhoff, who really understands 
that higher education is a problem of in- 
tellect, culture, and moral independence, 
has given us some of the most stimulating 
observations on the academic world we 
have had this year. He writes English, not 
pedaguese; he knows the college of arts 
and its faculty instinctively; and he knows 
that changes are going forward in the col- 
leges that are exciting and momentous in 
terms of civilization. If he drops into jar- 
gon, as he sometimes does, it is into the 
jargon of the business and the industrial 
world because he is addressing himself to 
trustees and regents, among others; but his 
world is the world of academic reality, not 
the fuzzy world of pedagogical theorizing 
and “helpfulness.” One comes upon this 
passage with relief: 

“Broadly speaking, all the formal school- 
ing of the teacher—indeed, all his educa- 
tion in and out of school—is vocational 
training. Even though Ph.D. training is 
terminal schooling, it does not follow that 
the graduate school is responsible for teach- 
ing the teacher everything that he needs to 
know. One cannot be an effective teacher 
without what one learns in the primary 
schools, but we do not ask the graduate 
school to give a student remedial teaching 
in fractions and the alphabet merely be- 
cause every teacher needs them in his work. 
To ask for a graduate program in ‘general 
education’ is also to ask for remedial 
teaching.” i 

Legend runs that the late Alfred North 
Whitehead once said that the great weak- 
ness of American universities was good 
teaching. Light is thrown on this paradox 
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in another passage by Professor Diekhoff, 
which also cheers me: 

“Certainly the graduate school should not 
so regiment its students as to make it im- 
possible for them to continue their general 
education. It should encourage, not dis- 
courage, the philosophical habit of mind. 
. . » But the chief more particular objects 
of the graduate school should be to develop 
further the love of learning in its students, 
to give them some mastery of the tech- 
niques by which they may pursue knowl- 
edge . . . and to provide them with some 
expert knowledge upon which they may 
build and which they may communicate to 
their future students. .. . This is enough 
for the graduate school to do; and if it does 
this, it makes its proper contribution both 
to schoarship and teaching.” 

Howarp MUMFORD JONES 

Harvard University 


Horran P. Opecard. Sin and Science: 
Reinhold Niebuhr as Political Theologian. 
Pp. 245. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1956. $3.00. 

Sin and Science is a comprehensive, con- 
cise, critical consideration of the confused 
cogitation of Reinhold Niebuhr from his 
earliest efforts to The Self and the Dramas 
of History. 

The Notes fill 22 pages; the Selected 
Bibliography, 14 pages; the Index, 11 pages 
with Calvanism (sic); a beautiful example 
of the printer’s art. 

The four principal chapters are: “The 
Chains of Dogma,” “Experimentalism Be- 
tween Two Christs,” “Political Stalemate,” 
“Democracy and the World’—about the 
same space is granted to each. These 


longer chapters are followed by two brief i 


ones: “The Course of a Faith in Sin” and 
an “Epilogue: The Irony of Sin” and a 
“Postscript: Notes on Conservative Tend- 
encies.” . y 
In “The Chains of Dogma,” the absolutes 
of Niebuhr’s thinking are found to be “sin,” 
“faith,” “dialectic,” and “meaning.” 
“Niebuhr has obviously relied heavily on 
Augustine for his doctrines of sin and evil” 
(p. 16). Precisely, but since Augustine 
drew heavily on Neoplatonism, Manichae- 
ism, Cicero, Stoicism, Aristotle, this is one 
of the reasons for Niebuhr’s bewilderment. 
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Tertullian is the first to assume original sin 
but for him it is only “taint.” It becomes 
guilt with Augustine! 

“The triumph of dualism in Niebuhr’s 
thought is glory to the supernatural and 
tragedy to the world. The human enter- 
prise is sold short to struggle through his- 
tory under crippling handicaps” (p. 57). 
“Knowledge becomes by implication two- 
fold”; Impossible to discriminate between 
revelation and mere confusion; God be- 
comes wholly—other; “Niebuhr is anti- 
historical.” 

In “Political Stalemate” the author points 
out that Niebuhr does not know his history 
(pp. 112-16). We agree! If Niebuhr 
would only read Irving Brant, William and 
Mary Quarterly, January 1951, ‘pp. 19 f., 
he might be persuaded to make amends for 
so grievous an error with reference to 
Madison. 

In “Democracy and the World,” the five 
elements of democracy are described as 
change, relation of freedom and authority, 
tolerance, faith in human nature, and ma- 
jority rule (pp. 128-51) and claims that 
“Niebuhr has come to the decision that 
oligarchical rule is actually inevitable.” 

It was in 1952 that Niebuhr in a single 
lecture at the University of Wisconsin en- 
titled “The Two Dimensions of the World 
Crisis” summarized his political thought. 
This chapter VI is an invaluable analysis 
of it. 

Conran H. MOEHLMAN 

Frostproof, Fla. 


Joun Davi HucuHEy, Jr. Religious Free- 
dom in Spain: Its Ebb and Flow. Pp. 
ix, 211. Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman 
Press, 1955. $3.00. 


The Catholic Church in Spain has had 
an astonishingly ambivalent history. On 
the one hand, as Gerald Brenan in his au- 
thoritative The Spanish Labyrinth has ob- 
served, it kept alive the sense of individu- 
ality and freedom of the Spaniard during 
an age of absolutism, and it promoted some 
radical social programs. On the other hand, 
it was intolerant of religious dissenters, 
Jew, Moor, or Protestant, joining with the 
state to preserve the religious unity of the 
nation. 

It is with this latter topic that the pres- 
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ent work is concerned. A Southern. Baptist 
missionary in Spain for four years, Dr. 
Hughey is presently a professor of practi- 
cal theology in Switzerland. His book evi- 
dences much scholarship and a high degree 
of objectivity. It will elicit respect even 
from those who may nevertheless dispute 
certain of his conclusions. He treats of a 
controversial problem on a high plane. 

As Dr. Hughey’ points out, religious in- 
tolerance was not peculiar to Spain at the 
beginning of the modern era. But Spain 
continued to adhere rigidly to the policy 
even when it was abandoned or tempered 
in other countries (Switzerland continues 
to ban the Jesuits from functioning). In 
Spain, religion and politics were fused to 
an almost unparalleled degree. 

Spain’s weakness has resulted—we .are 
referring to the religious-political question 
—from the strength of the extreme Right 
and the extreme Left. The author’s sum- 
mary of developments in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries brings out this fact 
clearly. The voices of the moderates in 
both camps usually went unheard. Protes- 
tants welcomed the Liberal program of re- 
ligious freedom, though it soon became evi- 
dent that the liberals themselves were fre- 
quently without affection for any creed. 

Complete separation of Church and State 
was brought about by the Republic of 1931. 
Religious freedom was proclaimed, but Mr. 
Hughey notes that certain harsh and dis- 
criminatory steps were taken against the 
Catholic Church. With the triumph of 
Franco, Church and State were once more 
united, and restriction upon Protestant ac- 
tivities imposed. The author declares that 
the handicaps upon Protestants have in- 
creased during the past decade. 

Protestantism has had little success in 
Spain. Even during the most favorable 
periods for non-Catholic proselytizing, little 
headway was made. The author estimates 
the number of communicant church mem- 
bers to be about 10,000. He attributes the 
lack of success in part to unsettled politi- 
cal conditions. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that a common religious faith was, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the one solid bond of unity in that 
conglomeration of kingdoms called Spain. 
Unfortunately, many present-day Catholic 
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Spaniards, both clerical and lay, have yet 
to awaken to the legitimate demands of 
the twentieth century. 

The author blames the Church chiefly for 
the absence of religious freedom in Spain. 
“The Pope, if he wished, could change 
Spanish policy of religion.” Is this not an 
over-simplification? His discussion of the _ 
Catholic theory of religious toleration is 
insufficiently documented. Omitted is any 
reference to the pronouncement of Pius 
XII in 1953 on this subject. This impor- 
tant pronouncement strengthened, on the 
whole, the cause of those Catholic the- 
ologians in Europe and in the United States 
who have been advocating a more liberal 
viewpoint in relation to religious minorities. 

Francis E. McMaHon 

Chicago, Ill. 


Viapimir Gsovsxr (Ed.). Church and 
State Behind the Iron Curtain: Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania. 
With an Introduction on the Soviet Un- 
ion. Pp. xxxi, 311. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger for the Mid-European 
Studies Center of the Free Europe Com- 
mittee, 1955. $5.00. 


The century-old problem of Church- 
State relations has been moving toward 
an historical climax in Communist-governed 
countries because the basic anti-all-religion 
philosophy of their governments clashes 
with the strong convictions and culture of 
their people. The immediate advantage in 
this struggle lies with the state. On the 
one hand, it promotes atheism as a matter 
of official policy, and on the other, it sup- 
presses church activities through executions 
and long-term imprisonments of church 
leaders, the nationalization of church 
schools, dissolution of religious orders, 
confiscation of church buildings and other 
property, and the suppression of religious 
books, periodical publications, and organi- 
zations. It also puts severe restrictions on 
the training of prospective clergymen and 
the filling of parochial, congregational, and 
episcopal vacancies. The pace of oppres- 
sion differs some from country to country, 
but one is struck by the consistent same- 
ness of aims and methods as the govern- 
ments endeavor to weaken and control the 
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churches which they cannot destroy and to 
use them as handmaids for their Commu- 
nist purposes. f 

Twelve able authors, all lawyer-refugees 
from the countries under discussion, pre- 
sent careful surveys of the laws, decrees, 
regulations, court decisions, government 
declarations, quotations from the controlled 
. press, as well as official pronouncements of 
church leaders, where available. In most 
cases the contributors also provide brief 
introductions to the history of the churches 
in these states prior to 1945. 

The story of persecution is told graphi- 
cally, in a way which appeals to the gen- 
eral reader, without losing its value to the 
specialist. The exhaustive documentation 
is based largely on official sources; for the 
inconvenience of the reader, unfortunately, 
it is located at the end of chapters rather 
than of pages. Lengthy tables and perti- 
nent statutes and bibliographies are in- 
cluded. , 

Dr. Vladimir Gsovski, the general editor, 
shows the ideological source of church op- 
pression in his brief. but thoroughly docu- 
mented introductory chapter on the “Sepa~- 
ration of Church from State in the Soviet 
Union.” 

The book deserves a special welcome at 
a time when the American public ponders 
(we hope) the meaning of the Soviet smile. 
The reviewer hopes that the forthcoming 
volume covering church and state in Soviet 
Russia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia will give 
full attention to the church problems of 
non-Christians as well—for instance, Jews 
and Mohammedans—and, also, show the 
deteriorating situation of churches in the 
Soviet Zone of Germany. 

JoHN Brown Mason 

Georgetown University 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


M. F. Asmrey Montacu (Ed.). Toynbee 
and History: Critical Essays and Re- 
views. Pp. xiv, 385. Boston, Mass.: 
Porter Sargent, 1956. $5.00. 

This world, human life, or what you will, 
is an incomprehensible affair. None the 
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less, the human mind is so constituted that 
it will never cease trying to comprehend it, 
and putting forth its solutions of the in- 
soluble. Hence all the religions and all the 
philosophies. One or other of the religions 
may command our devotion as an act of 
faith; one or more of the philosophies may 
secure our respect. But all of them, judged 
dispassionately, fail to convince. They are 
too simple, too tidy. 

When I was a boy I asked one of my 
teachers what he thought of X’s philoso- 
phy, and he made me a memorable reply. 
He said “X constructed what claimed to 
be a complete explanation of everything, 
and all the other philosophers got to work 
and proceeded to pick it to pieces.” That 
seems to show that X was about as suc- 
cessful as a philosopher can expect to be; 
for if you or I were to construct a com- 


plete explanation of everything, none of 


the other philosophers would give it a 
moment’s attention. 

And so with Arnold Toynbee. His suc- 
cess is to be measured not only by the mil- 
lions—well, nearly millions—of his appre- . 
ciative readers but by the eminence and, in 
some cases, by the savagery of his distin- 
guished critics. The volume under review 
is an anthology of the outpourings of these 
distinguished persons. The word anthology 
means, by derivation, a garland of flowers; 
but most of these roses have thorns, and 
the thorns stick deep. The wretched Toyn- 
bee has prostituted his unrivaled knowledge 
of history in the service of a bogus philoso- 
phy; and yet, he has achieved a failure 
of such, gigantic proportions that it dwarfs 
most people’s successes. He has written, 
it seems, the most reprehensible and the 
most fascinating of books. No one who 
has read it—even in its abridgement—will 
ever be the same again. 

It need hardly be said that these essays 
differ in quality, but only a very few are 
worthless. . Most of them make interesting 
points, in praise or blame; but an attempt 
to read them all in one go will produce the 
same effect as the lamprays produced on 
King John. 

D. C. SoMERVELL 

Cranbrook, Kent 

England 
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Ricwarp Pares. Yankees and Creoles: 
The Trade Between North America and 
the West Indies Before the American 
Revolution. Pp. vii, 168.- Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
$4.75. 

Mr. Pares, joint editor of the English 
Historical Review, came to this task well 
prepared by his two volumes, War and 
Trade in the West Indies and A West-India 
Fortune. The latter work required the 
same kind of detective work that he uses 
so successfully in the volume under review. 

He expresses surprise that some Ameri- 
can historian has not undertaken this fasci- 
nating job long ago. For historians on 
this side of the Atlantic have long been 
fully aware of the need of such a thorough 
analysis as he has presented, a fact pointed 
out by Charles 'M. Andrews in 1914. 

He surveys the triangular West Indian 
trade as carried on by the merchants of 
Boston, Newport, New York, Philadelphia, 
and on occasion by some of the more 
southern continental ports, as well as by 
merchants in the West Indies and espe- 
cially in Britain. What makes his research 
so valuable is that he covers the long pe- 
riod from the founding of the North Ameri- 
can and West Indian colonies to the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

This span of time enables the reader to 
watch the rapid growth of West Indian 
economy, the slower development of the 
continental settlements, and the gradual 
replacement of West Indian and British 
shipping by the mounting strength of the 
settlements on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. Pares is adept in ferreting out the 
details of this very substantial business. 
He tells us throughout his time span not 
only who conducted the trade and supplied 
the capital for it, but also what kinds of 
ships were used, who the sailors were, and 
how they were paid. In addition the col- 
lection and disposal of the cargoes both on 
the continent and in the islands are mi- 
nutely depicted. Lastly the effect of this 
trade on the economy of North America is 
set forth. 

Mr. Pares has found answers, often in- 
complete, to all these questions by his 
study of ledgers and collections of letters 
for endless facts and figures. Again and 
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again he has to unravel his evidence, break 
it into sectors. Briefly stated, no one else 
has tackled this task successfully because 
no other person has brought the author’s 
rare combination of abilities and tenacity 
to bear on the multiple problems. 

His conclusion is that the West Indian 
trade made an important contribution to 
the formation of capital in the American 
world and served as a lubricant to keep 
American commerce moving in all direc- 
tions. In summary, he states, “We must 
be satisfied with the knowledge that more 
North American shipping was employed in 
this trade than in any other, that every 
North American port and nearly every 
North American merchant had something 
to do with it.” 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 

University of California 

Los Angeles 


C. R. Fay. Adam Smith and the Scotland 
of His Day. Pp. 174. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. $4.75. 


The second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has been well described as “Scotland’s 
Augustan Age,” for during that period 
there flourished a galaxy of Scots who made 
significant contributions to virtually all 
branches of higher learning. These include 
David Hume, the philosopher; William 
Robertson, the historian; Robert Burns, 
the lyric poet; Henry Mackenzie, author 
of the Man of Feeling, named by Sir 
Walter Scott “our Scottish Addison”; Jo- 
seph Black, the discoverer of latent heat; 
and James Watt, the inventor of the steam 
engine. Among the most illustrious Scot- 
tish writers of that day was Adam Smith 
(1723-90), the author of Tke Theory of 
Moral Sentiments (1759) and also of .The 
Wealth of Nations (1776); that treatise 
which is rightly considered to have in- 
augurated the modern study of economic 
science. It is with Adam Smith, his life 
and times, that this book deals. 

The ‘author, Dr. C. R. Fay, the well- 
known economic historian, has arranged his 
treatment of the subject thus. First, he 
deals in summary fashion with Smith’s life 
and work. Then he describes Kirkcaldy, 


‘that town in Fife where Smith was born 


and where he wrote his Wealth of Nations. 


/ 
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Next, he deals with Glasgow whose uni- 
versity Smith attended as a student and at 
which he later taught as professor of moral 
philosophy. Then Dr. Fay gives an ac- 
count of Edinburgh, thé Scottish capital, 
where Smith lived during his later years as 
Commissioner of Customs. Thereafter, in 
successive chapters, the author gives an ac- 
count of Smith’s relations with some of 
his more famous contemporaries—notably 
Townshend, the statesman, Gibbon, the fa- 
mous historian, and Benjamin Franklin, the 
American statesman and diplomat. 

Dr. Fay of course draws upon such ear- 
lier standard treatises as Rae’s Life of 
Adam Smith (1895) and W. R. Scott’s 
Adam Smith as Student and Professor 
(1937), but he has also pursued such in- 
dependent research as he could into Smith’s 
background and career. He has produced 
a book which presents a vivid picture of 
the great Scottish economist, and which is 
not only interesting but also illuminating. 

Norman V. Hore 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


D. Harris Wittson. King James VI and 
I. Pp. 480. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1956. $6.00. 


Mr. Willson, professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota and an established 
authority on the early Stuart period, has 
now given us a biography of King James VI 
of Scotland who became James I of Eng- 
land in 1603 which should at once become 
standard. Professor Willson sees written 
history as a reasonable facsimile of the past, 
not as an excuse for psychological excur- 
sion nor as a prop for a particular inter- 
pretation. For he stays close to the evi- 
dence, and of this he is a complete master. 
The result is a narrative with authority, 
and also one written with grace. Even on 
difficult questions, such as James’ attitude 
toward his mother (Mary Queen of Scots), 
the role of Salisbury (secretary and lord 
treasurer) and Raleigh’s last voyage, his 
analysis is deft as well as convincing. He 
is equally successful in handling such varied 
material as James’ progress from Edinburgh 
to London in 1603, James as countryman 
(“a sylvan Prince”), and James’ ideas of 
royal prerogative, 
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It is a work from which we learn much, 
The treatment of James VI before 1603 is 
perhaps less assured than the story of James 
I—Scottish history in the sixteenth century 
is tortuous indeed. Yet James’ subordina- 
tion of the Scottish nobility (Catholic and 
Protestant) to the monarchy, and his neu- 
tralization of the Kirk in political affairs 
—these help us to understand his peace- 
ful succession in England, his one great 
achievement which had happy conse- 
quences, and an event which now seems 
normal only because of his success in over- 
coming obstacles to it. 

Likewise, it was in Scotland that James 
revealed his ideas of kingship as well as his 
own character and personality, a central 
theme which gives unity to the book, But 
the author never involves himself person- 
ally in the reputation of his subject and 
has succeeded in making this strange indi- 
vidual credible to us. Writing with de- 
tachment he is able to admire James’ ac- 
tive mind, particularly his interest in medi- 
cine, science, and theology, and to do 
justice to his literary talent. But over- 
shadowing all, as Professor Willson makes 
abundantly clear, was the unrelieved self- 
love which controlled his judgment, his 
pettiness in the face of grave issues, his 
superficial affections, and his physical cow- 
ardice. Though he had many ideas which 
in others might have developed into prin- 
ciples—his vision of reestablishing Christian 
unity, his design for a permanent union of 
England and Scotland, his notions of uni- 
versal peace—with him they were not much 
more than manifestations of vanity. He 
seemed to injure nearly everything he 
touched, 

Some readers may be disappointed that 
Professor Willson makes no attempt to 
evaluate his subject in terms of the revo- 
lutionary episodes ahead. Yet, as history, 
his book is all the more solid and satisfying 
for its strict concern with James and his 
contemporaries, who of course were living 
quite in ignorance of the future. 

ALFRED F. HavicHURST 

Amherst College 


Kerru Ferme. Warren Hastings. Pp. 
xii, 420. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1954. $6.00. 
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Warren Hastings, first of the Governor- 
Generals of India, has been accounted the 
greatest of that august dynasty. The mag- 
nitude of the problems confronting him, 
the paucity of the resources at his disposal, 
and the measure of success which he 
achieved combine to justify this verdict. 
He molded policies in an era when prin- 
ciples of enlightened administration were 
making difficult headway against those of 
stark spoilation. He met a war crisis with 
a resolution without which the British in- 
terest in India would have been over- 
whelmed. His responsibilities far exceeded 
his authority. He was shackled by a pre- 
posterous arrangement which permitted a 
majority of his council to overrule him, 
and his control of the subordinate govern- 
ments at Madras and Bombay was tenuous. 
Moreover, he was at times stalemated by 
the authorities at home. Under these cir- 
cumstances his immediate success was nec- 
essarily limited, but the experience of his 
successors demonstrated the fundamental 
soundness of the policies which he sought to 
establish, The egregious impeachment pro- 
ceedings which pilloried him for a decade 
after his return home, and cast a shadow 
over the rest of his life, have served to 
heighten the drama of his career. 

Professor Feiling has written a biography 
which is sympathetic without being adula- 
tory. Hastings’ foibles, weaknesses, and 
mistakes are recognized along with the 
qualities which made him a great man. 
The book is well-written, perhaps too well- 
written. There are places where one would 
gladly exchange a subtle innuendo for a 
plain statement of fact. It is more success- 
ful in creating atmosphere than in giving 
a coherent narrative. Where the author 
wishes to tell a straightforward story, of 
the trial for example, he does it excellently, 
but readers not familiar with the history of 
India in Hastings’ time may well feel that 
his treatment aggravates the confusion of a 
theme already sufficiently complex. 

In a subject as well worked as the career 
of Warren Hastings, it is hardly surprising 
that the author has not turned up anything 
particularly new. He rather confirms the 
facts established and the judgments reached 
by previous writers. It might have been 
supposed that now that the Governor-Gen- 
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erals are no more, a new appraisal of- 
Hastings would be attempted. One does 
not find it here, and perhaps for a very 
good reason. For Hastings’ attitude to- 
ward India is surprisingly modern. He 
wrote to one of his successors, “Among the 
natives of India there are men of as strong 
intellect, as sound integrity and honorable 
feelings, as any of this kingdom. I regret 
they are not sufficiently noticed, sufficiently 
employed, nor respected so much as they 
deserve to be.” A wider acceptance of this 
view would surely have expedited and 
ameliorated the coming of self-government 
for India. 
LEONIDAS Dopson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ross J. S. Horrman. Edmund Burke, 
New York Agent: With His Letters to 
the New York Assembly and Intimate 
Correspondence with Charles O'Hara, 
1761-1776, Pp. ix, 632. Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1956. 
$6.50. i 


Edmund Burke saw to it that much of 
his life should remain misty and obscure, 
not only to his political detractors but to 
his biographers.. Even some of his semi- 
public activities, such as his service as 
agent for the General Assembly of the 
Province of New York, and his connection 
with Dodsley’s Annual Register, have re- 
mained too largely matters of rumor and 
speculation. Since 1949, however, the 
Rockingham-Fitzwillian-Burke papers have 
been available at the City Library in Shef- 
field, Yorkshire, and the Northampton Ar- 
chives at Lamport, and even more recently 
Burke’s previously unknown letters to 
Charles O’Hara of County Sligo have come 
to light. New possibilities of great impor- 
tance, therefore, have opened up for the 
study not of Burke only, but of the whole 
Rockingham “connexion” and the politics 
and policies of the early years of George 
Ill. Professor Hoffman was one of the 
first persons to explore the great manu- 
script resources at Sheffield and Lamport, 
and he was responsible for the final open- 
ing up of the O’Hara collection. Now he 
has edited the first extensive selections 
from the new Burke manuscripts, jwo 
blocks of material which gain a king of 
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‘unity from the emphasis of the editing on 
American affairs. 

At Sheffield he found a manuscript book 
of ‘the dictated drafts of Burke’s letters to 
the New York Assembly, 1771-75, which 
had been overlooked by the official editors 
of Burke’s Correspondence (1844). Al- 
most none of the letters as sent had ever 
been found. The letters to O'Hara had 
been completely unknown to Burke’s bi- 
ographers, as had the close relationship 
between O’Hara and the Burkes, perhaps 
the most intimate. and uninhibited friend- 
ship of Burke’s life beyond his own family. 
‘O’Hara’s letters to Burke, which had lain 
in the Fitzwillian collection but had been 
ignored by Burke’s editors, provide help- 
ful material for Professor Hoffman’s ex- 
cellent review of Burke’s early life and his 
involvement with American affairs to 1776 
and for the bridging narratives and anno- 
tations. 

As an introduction to the American note- 
book (80 pages) Hoffman includes a 170- 
page study of the colonial agent, with spe- 
cial reference, of course, to Burke, to the 
Province of New York in the British Em- 
pire, and to the approach of the American 
Revolution. Burke as agent for the New 
York Assembly is distinguished, on the one 
hand, from such American spokesmen-diplo- 
mats as Franklin and, on the other, much 
to his credit, from the typical placemen or 
hired lobbyists holding colonial agencies. 
In spite of contemporary insinuations to 
the. contrary, Burke, like Franklin, appears 
to have worked honestly and_ persistently 
to prevent the break between the colonies 
and the Mother Country. 

Burke left no memoir or journal, but the 
letters to O'Hara (330 pages) come close to 
being an intermittent diary for the obscure 
years shortly before and after Burke en- 
tered Parliament. Almost every phase of 
his activities, his aspirations, his successes 
and frustrations is poured out to O’Hara 
as to a favorite uncle: his troubles with 
Hamilton, his introduction to Rockingham, 
his first speech in Parliament, his purchase 
of Gregories, his distress over the collapse 
of his East India stock. 

The letters in this volume provide the 
greatest addition to the materials of Burke’s 
biography since the Correspondence of 1844. 
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They may be supplemented by reference to 
the Checklist of Burke’s correspondence re- 
cently compiled for the Index Society by 
Thomas W. Copeland and Milton Smith, 


_and they will fall into their proper relation- 


ship to the whole of Burke’s career with 
the publication of the comprehensive edi- 
tion of Burke’s Correspondence now being 
prepared under the editorship of Professor 
Copeland. 

Professor Hoffman provides an adequate 
index and appends a useful bibliography 
for Burke and the New York agency. 

. Donatp C. BRYANT 

Washington University 


A. S. Exsenstapt. Charles McLean An- 
drews: A Study in American Historical 
Writing. Pp. xx, 273.: New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. $5.00. 
As the subtitle suggests, it is more a dis- 

course on an historical point of view than 

a biography of an historian. A sketch is 

given, to be sure, of the family background, 

the early training, and the long career 
of the late C. M. Andrews; in addition, 
the author describes Andrews as a friend, 
teacher, editor, and guardian of the his- 
torical profession., But Mr. Eisenstadt is 
mainly concerned with defining the new 
scientific history in which Andrews was 
trained in the late nineteenth century, with 
showing abundantly how Andrews exempli- 
fed and improved on the work of his 
mentor, Herbert Baxter Adams, and with 
fitting the historical writing of Andrews, 
particularly of his monumental achieve- 
ments in colonial history, into the intel- 
lectual orientations of late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century America. For that 
period the book becomes, in fact, a critical 
analysis of American historical writing with 

Andrews as the main focus. 

As Mr. Eisenstadt admits, the organiza- 
tion of his study makes for some repeti- 
tiousness, but he knows how to find fresh 
terminology for the new context of a previ- 
ously mentioned aspect of his subject. His 
book is written with sustained cogency and 
studded with percipient and epigrammatic 
observations. It is distinguished through- 
out for rigorous probing and discriminating 
judgment. 

Mr. Eisenstadt ends his book, however, 
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as he ends his Introduction, with an un- 
resolved problem. He has proved that An- 
drews did not, in fact, adhere to the im- 
partiality he professed, and despite his 
many tributes to the historian’s accomplish- 
ments, he rests his case, as it were, on the 
relativist indictment of scientific history 
presented during Andrews’ last years. The 
author says that the scientific ideal in his- 
tory “opened no broader avenue to the 
truth of the past than the ‘ideal which had 
dominated a prior age or that which was 
to dominate a subsequent one” (p. 218). 
We are justified in asking him, even grant- 
ing the view that historical facts do’ not 
speak for themselves, if he is not himself 
using some relative standard to discover 
the relativity of Andrews’ version of his- 
tory. What of the author’s capacity to de- 
tach Andrews’ special pleading from his 
solid historical reconstruction? Is his 
evaluation of Andrews also destined to be 
cast out? . 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Eisen- 
stadt is hoist with his own petard, but that 
his book is of more permanent value than 
his theory of history permits. 

Wittson H. Coates 

University of Rochester 


Cyartzs Pace Smrru. James Wilson: 
Founding Father, 1742-1798. Pp. xii, 
426. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press for the Institute of Early 
American History and Culture, 1956. 
$7.50. 

Here is a work in the best tradition of 
historical biography. It presents the in- 
teresting development of character and 
personality of the hero and his public 
achievements, effectively projected against 
the historical background. This compact 
volume satisfies all the canons of good 
historical writing—meticulous respect for 
truth, a fine sense of values, and a rare 
understanding of the great issues involved. 

Biographical writing, as old as history, 
has never been more popular than it is to- 
day. The graphic sketches of the Old 
Testament, Plutarch’s Lives, Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, and even the ponder- 
ous biographies of the Victorians have al- 
ways enjoyed a certain degree of popu- 
larity, In recent years, however, biog- 
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raphies by writers like Maurois, Strachey, 
Ludwig, Bradford, and others, some of 
whose psychographs pay only lip service 
to history, usurped the stage. Close at 
home, Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin re- 


` flects a wholesome trend which is currently 


emphasized by the projects for the publi- 
cations of “The Papers of Great Men.” 
Although Wilson’s papers. are not listed 
for publication in this classic series, Dr. 
Smith’s account of his amazing contribu- 
tion to our early history readily justifies 
his hero’s claim to a place in the hall of 
fame of the Founding Fathers. “It was 
Wilson’s vision, more than that of any 
other single member of the Constitutional 
Convention, which was fulfilled in the next 
century and a half of American history.” 
“James Wilson was a conservative with a 
boundless faith in the potentialities of a 
free society under law.” Even the juris- 
prudence of today, like our legal educa- 
tion, is greatly indebted to the concepts of 
this “stiff Scottish lawyer, who gave one of 
the first series of law lectures in the na- 
tion he had helped to create.” These are 
quotations from the Epilogue, which should 
be required reading for all students of 
law, especially at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, where the lectures were given. 
Wilson’s papers in general are not treated, 
as is customary, in a special section on 
sources or bibliography. On the other 
hand, the need for the information is sup- 
plied by introductory paragraphs to the 
Notes on the successive chapters. Like the 
Notes themselves, they reveal an unusually 
wide and intensive range of research. 
While the biography as a whole will in- 
terest the average reader, it has an especial 
appeal to the scholar. Some of the chap- 
ters call for a considerable knowledge not 
only of history but of economic theory 
and speculations on the nature and origins 
of law and society, as, for example: “Con- 
tinental Policies and State Politics”; 
“Champion of the Bank”; “The Federal- 
ists Attack”; “A Scotsman and a Scholar”; 
“The Nature of Law”; “Law and Society.” 
The final chapter, “The Morass,” is a 
pathetic story of disintegration and decline. 
Haunted by creditors and the threat of a 
debtors’ prison, Wilson died a virtual fugi- 
tive—a great man who, “always anathema 
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to his enemies, had become a political li- 
ability to his friends.” He was buried in 
“quiet obscurity beside the waters of Albe- 
marle Sound, far from the scene of his 
great triumphs.” : 
Despite the evidence of considerable cut- 
ting to meet the demands of publishers, 
space should have been found for the 
apotheosis in 1906, when James Wilson’s 
remains were brought to Philadelphia for 
re-internment near Franklin and others of 
his friends and colleagues in Christ Church 
cemetery, with suitable eulogies by Chief 
Justice Fuller and Andrew Carnegie. 
Wurm E. LINGELBACH 
American Philosophical Society 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir; 


In THE ANNALS of July 1956, there ap- 
pears the text of an address by myself be- 
fore the Academy entitled “A View of 
Africa.” 

On page 125 under Ethiopia I made the 
statement that “His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie has recently accepted a new con- 
stitution.” 

I find that a somewhat unfortunate inter- 
pretation has been given my use of the 
word “accepted.” It has been inferred 
that this new constitution was not granted 
by the Emperor of his own free will, 
whereas it was in fact given by him. 

I would greatly appreciate it if, in your 
next issue of THE ANNALS, you would print 
the correction: “has recently “granted.” 

Frances P. Botton 

U. S. House of Representatives 


Dear Sir: 


Mr. Ralph Brown’s review of my biog- 
raphy of Thaddeus Stevens in your valued 
publication is a mass of unproved asser- 
tions. His main thesis appears to be that 
I misrepresented Lincoln. I have a great 
deal of respect for the martyred President, 
but it is not the business of the historian 
to be a blind worshiper of any man. My 
attitude towards Lincoln. is expressed in 
the following paragraph in the Foreword 
of my book: 
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“That Lincoln was the most sympathetic 
figure of the war period requires no argu- 
ment, but a comparison of his and Stevens’s 
political programs with measures adopted 
during the war leads to the inevitable con- 
clusion that political leadership came from 
the Capitol rather than from the White 
House. Lincoln’s program was rejected, 
Stevens’s adopted, and Lincoln finished by 
praising what he had previously opposed.” 

As for Reconstruction, Lincoln’s pro- 
gram and Stevens’s were practically alike, 
for, as I have shown, there is evidence that 
Lincoln would have been in favor of the 
Fourteenth Amendment; and on April 30, 
1866, Stevens introduced a bill to admit 
the former rebel States to participation in 
the National Government if they accepted 
that Amendment. Encouraged by the un- 
principled Andrew Johnson (whom, Mrs. 
Lincoln told Herndon, Lincoln “greatly dis- 
liked” after getting better acquainted with 
him) they had the foolhardiness to refuse 
to do so. This led to the imposition of 
Negro suffrage, without which the Federal 
Government would have fallen into the 
hands of former rebels and their Northern 


„allies at the next presidential election. 


. Raru Korncowp 
Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


I regret that I found it necessary to say 
some rather harsh things about Mr. Korn- 
gold’s book, and I do not blame him for 
resenting my criticism. 

‘Mr. Korngold has indicated two points 
of rebuttal to my review, expressed in his 
first two sentences. He says that my re- 
view “is a mass of unproved assertions,” 
and that my “main thesis appears to be” 
that he “misrepresented Lincoln.” If Mr. 
Korngold had read my review as carefully 
as I read his book, he might have hesitated 
to make either statement. 

If any reader wishes to turn to my re- 
view of Mr. Korngold’s book (March 
1956), he will find that I supplied the 
pages where he committed each of the 
“sins” which I listed; I do not know how 


“I could be more specific. As for his second 


charge, I do contend that he misrepresented 
Lincoln—along with nearly every other per- 
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son in his book, including Thad Stevens 
himself. That, however, is only a part of 
my criticism of his book. Any reader of 
that volume who is at all familiar with the 
literature of the Reconstruction era will 
note that Mr. Korngold has relied upon 
outdated and strongly biased works and 
has ignored almost every important study 
published in the last three decades. His 
biography of Stevens, I repeat, is strongly 
partisan, inaccurate, ill-tempered, and is 
obviously based upon inadequate as well as 
inaccurate research. 

; RALPH ApAMs BROWN 
_ State Teachers College 
* Cortland, New York 


Dear Sir: 

In the Saturday Review, November 12, 
1955, Carlos Baker discussed the functions 
of a book critic. He stated that his pri- 
mary task is to report on the contents of 
the ldtest books; next, in the case of a 
non-fiction work, to restate and examine its 
thesis; and, finally, to judge the skill and 
effectiveness with which the thesis has been 
presented. a 

Rubin Gotesky in his. “review” of Con- 
cept of Freedom (ANNALS, July 1956, p. 
167) has violated all of these canons of 
criticism. The tone is set in the first para- 
graph: “To those who know Roman Catho- 
lic doctrine, this is ‘old stuff’.” From that 
point on, the book is condemned! The ob- 
vious reply is that to those who know 
bigoted anti-Catholic propaganda, this “re- 
view” is “old stuff.” Gotesky does not re- 
port on the contents of the book. Rather, 
by taking a few words and phrases out 
of context, he attempts to document his 
charges that the Roman Catholic Church 
has never achieved satisfactory answers to 
human problems and that the authors of 
this book “consistently misrepresent op- 
ponent philosophies.” ‘The only misrepre- 
sentation is on the part of Gotesky. The 
book is not intended to be and, to an un- 
biased mind, is not an apologia for the 
Catholic Church—nor even for Thomistic 
philosophy. It seeks to explore the basic 
meaning of human freedom and to apply 
this meaning to various areas of human 
life. It should be judged by the validity 
of the arguments that it advances and not 
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by an appeal to religious or even philo- 
sophical prejudice. Professor Gotesky has, 
of course, the right to reject those argu- 
ments provided that he states them fairly 
and gives his reasons. This he has not 
done in his “review.” In fact, he men- 
tions only one of the fourteen articles and 
then pays it what, to a Catholic, is a doubt- 
ful compliment, saying that “it could have 
been written by a non-Catholic”! 

There is no claim made in this book, 
either explicitly or by implication, that 
“The American Bill of Rights was a Catho- 
lic invention.” If, however, Professor 
Gotesky were familiar with the work of 
such outstanding non-Catholic scholars as 
the Carlyles, Passerin D’Entréves and 
Charles McIlwain, he would, perhaps, re- 
alize that medieval scholastic philosophy 
did much to lay the groundwork for the 
principles upon which the Bill of Rights is 
based. 

Gotesky concludes his “review” with an 
uncalled-for slur upon the competence or 
integrity of the prominent men and women 
who composed the Awards Jury of the 
Freedoms Foundation—presumably because 
they did not agree with Gotesky! 

The authors of the Concept of Freedom 
are prepared for any just criticism based 
upon ‘the work itself. They feel that THE 
Awnnats has done a distinct disservice to 
the members of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science by. printing this 
so-called “review” which is more reminis- 
cent of the Menace of ‘the nineteen-twen- 
ties than Tue ANNALS of the nineteen-fif- 
ties. 

Cart W. GRINDEL, C.M. 

St. John’s University 
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